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Editorial Comment 


This issue of the Alberta Journal of Educational Research takes us 
into the fourteenth year of publication. Readers of long-standing will be 
aware that the basic concerns of researchers and consumers of research 
have not changed radically over the years. Writers still concern them- 
selves with the philosophical implications of the choices facing our public 
schools as technological developments have impact on our society. They 
are concerned with the validity of our measurement of important attrib- 
utes and with the soundness of our theoretical assumptions. They report 
evidence painstakingly gathered to cast light on problems old and new, 
and they remind us that occasionally we must withdraw from the battle 
lines to reassess our direction and our methods. 


Anderson pleads with educators to begin immediately to study the 
educational choices made necessary by recent changes in technology and 
industry. He states that if educators abdicate the responsibility of 
decision-making they deny themselves the privilege of guiding the 
choices along philosophically acceptable paths. 


In his article, MacKay illustrates the increased efficiency which can 
result if the scientific approach used in research is applied to the manage- 
ment of that research! Through systematic identification and analysis 
of the tasks that are critical to the progress of the research, time and 
money can be invested to greatest advantage. 


Sawada concerns himself with the development of a method for assess- 
ing “conservation of length” that will result in a relatively pure measure, 
one virtually independent of verbal abilities. His procedures and reason- 
ing are carefully described so that the reader may judge the applicability 
of his procedures to other situations. If the investigator considers verbal 
involvement to be an integral part of a measure of conservation, he will, 
of course, want a measure that reflects that interrelationship. 


Three articles report and analyze data collected in surveys. Rattan 
and MacArthur present a segment of a longitudinal project that has been 
reported periodically in the Alberta Journal of Educational Research. 
Their focus is the utility of various culture-oriented and culture-reduced 
measures of intelligence and achievement in longitudinal prediction for 
Indian, Eskimo and Metis children. Anant has gathered evidence about 
the value of two aptitude tests in predicting high school achievement in 
English and Mathematics. He compares the Differential Aptitude Tests 
and the Primary Mental Abilities on their predictive validity and 
efficiency. The relationships between some personality measures and 
academic achievement are explored in Linton’s article. The study he 
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reports was done with a population of junior high school students from 
Western Canada. 


Greenfield offers a synthesis of leadership research that is not other- 
wise available. He states the case for a broader conceptualization of 
leadership which in turn implies a greater concern for theory and for the 
adequacy of research design. Readers, other than those involved in 
leadership research, should find that many of the generalizations made by 
Greenfield also apply to other fields of research. 


The statement about preparation of manuscripts, which appears on the 
inside back cover, indicates a change in editorial policy. The official 
manual of style has been changed from the MLA Style Sheet to the 
Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association, 1967 
Revision. The one exception to APA style is that the Oxford English 
Dictionary will continue to be the guide for spelling. 


DeArie 


Alberta Journal of Educational Research 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1968 


Two factors which will influence what 
goes on in schools—technology and 
the contemporary industrial state— 
are discussed. The unpleasant con- 
sequences of the merging of these 
influences are depicted and a new 
remedy suggested. 


Ce CwAYNIDIE RS! ON 
The University of Alberta 


Galbraith, Technology, 
and Education“ 


There are two increasingly formidable influences on contemporary 
education. The first is clearly technology;' the second, less apparent but 
probably more profound, is the extent to which the large corporations 
are controlling the behaviour and beliefs of everyone, especially those 
of the very young. On this second topic Galbraith? has written a rambling, 
redundant and provocative book which will be considered first.** 


Current large corporations such as General Motors, Westinghouse, 
General Dynamics, Ford, Raytheon, and so forth, have come increasing- 
ly to use technology, the “. . . systematic application of scientific or other 
organized knowledge to practical tasks” (p. 12). This application is 
possible only if the task, say the construction of an automobile, is broken 
into subdivisions, each of which is coterminous with some established 
area of organized knowledge, such as metallurgy, mechanical engineer- 
ing or inorganic chemistry (p. 12). Some main consequences include 
the following: the span of time between the initiation and completion 
of the task increases, specialized experts for each portion of the task 
must be hired and their work coordinated, the task cannot seriously be 
changed or the knowledge and equipment related to specialized parts 
of the task become useless (pp. 13-15), and the necessary commitment 
of time and capital requires the use of planning and the reciprocal sus- 


*The present manuscript was written before the writer became aware of Michael 
Harrington’s “The Social-Industrial Complex”, Harper’s, November, 1967, pp. 
59-60, which has the same orientation. 

**Page numbers for subsequent references to the Galbraith book will be shown in 
parentheses following the citation. 
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pension of the market economy which is dangerously unreliable (pp. 23- 
26). Only large corporations can carry out such planning (pp. 32-33, p. 
74), defined as the ability to organize and employ information, more 
specifically to foresee and blueprint the actions required between the 
initiation of a production task and its completion, and to have ready 
solutions to unscheduled problems which may arise. 


This planning must be carried out by a technostructure, a hierarchy 
of men who bring relevant technical knowledge and experience to group 
decision-making (p. 59) and who now direct the enterprise in place of 
the entrepreneur (pp. 89-91). Certain attributes of this technostructural 
management are worth considering. In the first place, it is “. . . an ap- 
paratus for ... pooling and testing the information provided by numerous 
individuals to reach decisions that are beyond the knowledge of any 
one” (p. 77). In this complex and specialized world, no one individual 
can be relied on to make decisions. 


Forthright and determined administrators frequently react to belief in the 
superior capacity of individuals for decision by abolishing all committees. 
They then constitute working parties, task forces, assault teams, or executive 
groups in order to avoid the one truly disastrous consequence of their action 
which would be that they should make the decision themselves (p. 65). 


The decisions of the technostructure cannot be arbitrarily or caprici- 
ously overruled by the intervention of any one individual (pp. 69-70). 
This is true even of the titular heads of organization, whose main power 
resides not in their contribution to decision-making but in their choice 
of the members of groups who make decisions (p. 70). 


Secondly, what are the goals that inform the decisions of these men? 
The first is the preservation of its autonomy by the amassing of capital 
from earnings (p. 168). Failure to do so would require an appeal to 
outside sources of capital, an event which would certainly abridge tech- 
nostructural autonomy, and possibly even necessitate a reckoning with 
stockholders who are normally about as powerless to influence corporate 
decisions as the citizens of any community are to change what goes on 
in schools. Evidence that this autonomy is an important social value can 
be seen in the restriction of governmental attempts to regulate any in- 
dustrial enterprise which is inimical to life and limb (pp. 169-170), the 
imperfect labellings of cigarettes and the failure to restrict the sale of 
arms, being obvious examples. This goal of maintaining a high level of 
earnings involves the minimizing of risk-taking because prevention of 
loss is more important than maximum earnings (p. 169), a situation which 
makes trouble for McClelland’s conception® now apparently dated, that 
entrepreneurship involves just such risk-taking. 


In order to secure this primary goal of a “. . . secure level of earnings 
and a maximum rate of growth consistent with the provision of reserves 
for the requisite investment...” (p. 176), the control of the technostruc- 
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ture must embrace not merely labour and raw materials but also the 
desires and the aggregate demand of the consumer (p. 200). Consumer 
demand managed in this way must not be restricted to goods relating 
to the physical needs of the individual; new and hitherto unknown “‘psy- 
chological needs” must be implanted in the individual by mass adver- 
tising. Sales efforts are designed to “. . . shift the locus of decision in 
the purchase of goods from the consumer where it is beyond control 
to the firm where it is subject to control” (p. 205). If sales are slipping, 
corporations can usually find means “. . . to keep exercise of consumer 
discretion within workable limits” (p. 207). 


However, this mass peruasion cannot be expected to deal in sub- 
terranean goals which may be at odds with those emphasized by other 
more obviously attractive, socializing agencies. Accordingly, the direct 
(professional) and indirect (nonprofessional) advertising efforts of the 
large corporation are governed by a principle of congruity, which refers 
to the situation in which the goals of society and the corporation ac- 
curately reflect those of the technostructure (p. 161). In Galbraith’s 
words: 


Much of what is believed to be socially important is ... the adaptation of 
social attitudes to the goal system of the technostructure. . . . These social 
goals, though in fact derived from the goals of the technostructure, are 
believed to have original social purpose (p. 163). 


For example, the keeping of aggregate demand reliably high is greatly 
helped by a large military expenditure by the government, a situation 
promoting the introduction of advanced technology which would “. . . 
otherwise be excluded by cost and risk” (p. 229). As Galbraith re- 
marks, “That weaponry in the higher megaton ranges of destructive 
power has an organic relation to the performance of the economic system 
leads to unpleasant speculation” (p. 230). However, the extent and 
effect of this speculation are diminished if the claim is established that 
the weapons are being manufactured in defense of freedom and not pri- 
marily to swell corporation coffers (p. 162). Another important and 
insidious claim is that the product being manufactured contributes to a 
high material standard of living (p. 164). 

Reviewers of Galbraith’s book have largely ignored its significance 
for professional educators, i.e., the enormous amount of dissonance which 
this corporate enterprise must create and occasionally attempt to gloss 
over. Very distressing is the emphasis on consumption of specific and 
general material products, even though these are more abundant than 
ever before. 


Morally, we agree that the supply of goods is not a measure of human 
achievement; in fact, we take for granted that it will be so regarded... . 
Advertising and its related arts thus help develop the kind of man the goals 
of the industrial system require—one that reliably spends his income and 
works reliably because he is always in need of more (pp. 209-210). 
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Another source of dissonance to the wary must come from the deli- 
berate attempt by the technostructure to bamboozle professional experts 
and the public. For example, Galbraith replaces the Accepted Sequ- 
ence or flow of instruction from consumer to market to producer by 
the Revised Sequence, which refers to the situation in which “. . . the 
producing firm reaches forward to control its markets and on beyond 
to manage the market behavior and shape the social attitudes of those 
... that it serves” (p. 212). The Accepted Sequence has the big ad- 
vantage of supposedly ministering to the needs of the individual and 
partakes of the nature of revealed truth to many. As such it serves as 
a cloak for the power of the technostructure, even to the extent of sanc- 
tioning air and stream pollution, cigarette advertising and industrial squa- 
lor generally (p. 217). Imagery has to be continued to maintain the er- 
roneous picture of the corporation’s fight for “individual freedom”’ against 
the power of government when, in fact, the corporation, often largely 
and sometimes completely (p. 393) dependent on government contracts, 
is concerned with advancing its own authority at the expense of the in- 
dividual. 


The second increasing influence on education, technological develop- 
ment, has three connections with Galbraith. Firstly, some of the corpo- 
rations which are in the defense business have entered the educational 
market by taking over publishing firms. For example, Raytheon has 
taken over D. C. Heath and R. C. A. has acquired Random House.‘ The 
possibility is great, then, that future decisions affecting the curriculum 
will not be taken by professional educators. Silberman® quotes a super- 
intendent as saying that “... the center of gravity for educational change 
is moving from the teacher’s college and the superintendent’s office to 
the corporation executive suite.” Secondly, the corporation and the 
school systems generate groups which are characterized by “decision 
centrality”, a situation in which the members of the group search out 
and transmit factual information to the leader who makes the decision.*® 
Because an economical search of this kind must inevitably be carried 
out by specialists, this situation will eventually resemble Von Berta- 
lanffy’s’ state of “progressive mechanism” in which greater efficiency 
is attained by having specialized parts the functions of which, however, 
are not interchangeable. Technological innovations will cause this state, 
already in evidence with the trend towards specialists and consultants 
in schools, increasingly to characterize school organization.® 


What role will the teacher play when, under the euphemistically- 
labelled computer-assisted (CAI) instruction, he is free from the neces- 
sity of supervising rote learning and drill? One of Silberman’s answers, 
that the teacher will do what “. . . only the human being can do, playing 
the role of catalyst in group discussions . . .”° is far from reassuring in 
that he does not specify what these discussions will be about. Springer 
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suggests that all personnel under “computerized education” will gain 
valuable time for the more “. . . creative and substantive aspects of 
their work’, but does not specify exactly what “creative” and “substan- 
tive” mean. A third answer begins with an accurate comment by Mc- 
Murrin" to the effect that in schools there is a great neglect of “the 
inner-life”, i.e., “. .. the esthetic pleasures .. . that accrue from sharpen- 
ing the instruments of sensory perception, or the intrinsic values in the 
appreciation of poetry and art which are available to those whose 
education has cultivated their intuitive powers and refined their capa- 
cities for sympathy and feeling’. Perhaps this instructional (custodial) 
function, probably the most intractable as far as computerization is 
concerned, is to be left to the software. 

This would be unfortunate for it is here that instruction is at its 
weakest. Writing from this stance, Friedenberg’’ claims that the school 
is a means for bringing the individual into line with the rules and 
behaviour generally regarded as socially desirable by most socializing 
agencies in any group. Administrators and teachers are specialists in 
controlling students, and especially dissidents and critics who are not 
responsive to these rules and behaviour. The general. technique for 
bringing this about is to reinforce the young person’s sense of humility 
and weakness in the face of authority,'® a task made easier by stressing 
that accomodative behaviour is a prerequisite for further education and 
economic advancement. 

All sorts of accommodative behaviour are valued by the school; social 
adroitness,'* a reliance on external criteria for judging people,’® a wil- 
lingness to get along without making trouble for established authority 
which is, after all, only trying to do its job’® and a rejection of discrimina- 
tion which reflects private standards of what is valuable.'’ There is a 
corresponding distaste for solitary people who pay attention to private 
feelings and intellectual concerns'* and who may exhibit, accordingly, 
unusual and spontaneous responses which are intolerably idiosyncratic.’® 
Unfortunately, the study of the fine arts and literature tends to promote 
just such a subjectivity and individuality. Youngsters who have inde- 
pendent access to these sources of knowledge and experience: 

. retain both a standard against which to judge the pattern of values 
the school conveys and a source of self-esteem beyond its control. But 
these . . . would also constitute a threat to the mass society if they were 
allowed to mature. The function of the school, in socializing them, then, is 
to deprive them of access to that source of self-esteem and to shape their 
confidence in the standard from which it is derived.?° 
Two remedies are available for this unfortunate state of affairs and 

for any outbreaks of subjectivity which may or may not be associated 
with it. The first is to arrange for these subjects to be treated in an 
authoritative manner by teachers who are quite incapable of having es- 
thetic experience or responding to its communication by others.*' Special 
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competence and unique appreciation in this area are to be discredited 
before the authoritative interpretation of the teacher which ignores 
alternatives. The second remedy is to rely on the school psychologist 
to give the same treatment to “the inner-life”. This function is to “straigh- 
ten out” these misguided individuals, a disproportionately larger number 
of whom come from relatively wealthy homes”? or are Negroes,”* by 
pointing out the present and future advantages of their accommodating 
themselves to the requirements of the school.*4 Some such custodial func- 
tion will doubtless be the lot of the future teacher who will be trained 
as a so-called “‘psychologist’’. 


Now this sort of schooling is at one with the corporation in discount- 
ing the importance of individual decision-making under the guise of 
protecting his “freedom”. Accordingly, the public-relations strategy 
of both school and corporation must involve the support of high-level 
“sacred” values which involve no necessary reference to its own busi- 


ness or professional practices and no commitment to any side in current 
issues. MacIntyre has pointed out, in a different context, that we have 
specific moral problems like divorce or wars or premarital intercourse 
and, at the same time: 
. a set of exceptionally high-minded, but extremely general moral 
principles. The difficulty is that we do not know how to connect the prin- 


ciples and the problems. How does one apply such beliefs as that one ought 
to alleviate suffering or uphold the dignity of the individual to the concrete 


problems of nuclear weapons or free love? ... With sufficient ingenuity 
you can enlist them in support of any and every solution to any and every 
problem.?5 


This allows a verbal commitment to peace (on earth, good will to men) 
to sit with a vested interest in the continuance of military spending, in 
the Cold War and in the beliefs and values consonant with it (pp. 327- 
Ja0)e 


If Friedenberg’s approach is correct—and certainly teachers’ be- 
haviour tends to be of an accommodative sort?°—a difficult time lies ahead 
for any group of youngsters who respond to this dissonance by using some 
of the countermeasures suggested by Galbraith (pp. 345-346), the scep- 
tical scrutiny of official pronouncements?":?*:?*:°° and the concentration on 
nonmaterial social and esthetic values. And yet, if Galbraith is correct, 
these individuals are the only barrier to a 1984 arranged by corporations 
and condoned by governments. “The danger to liberty lies in the sub- 
ordination of belief to the needs of the industrial system. In this the 
state and the industrial system will be partners” (p. 398). Allowing 
youngsters to drift into obviously deviant groups which can be pejora- 
tively labelled*t would be a mark of despair. Conceptual systems theory, 
as recently advocated by Schroder, Driver, and Streufert®? may have 
something constructive to offer. 
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Schroder, Driver and Streufert** distinguish between “content” vari- 
ables which refer to the dimensions of what a person knows, and “struc- 
tural” variables, which refer to the number of dimensions along which 
stimuli are ordered, the number of different “schemata” for organizing 
dimensions—conjunctive, disjunctive, reciprocal and so forth—and any 
complexity of that organization. Individuals at a low level of conceptual 
structure operate in a relatively inflexible way: they use a few com- 
partmentalized dimensions which are coordinated in hierarchical fashion 
in only one way.** Furthermore, as far as conceptual functioning is con- 
cerned, stimuli, which are interpreted in terms of one or the other of the 
dimensions, are distributed dichotomously along the dimension chosen, 
and new recalcitrant stimuli are either distorted to fit existing dimensions 
or are gated out.*® The overt behaviour associated with this simple struc- 
ture include categorical or black-white judgement,*® relatively fast de- 
cisions in conflict or choice situations because there are few alternatives,*” 
and maximal control of behaviour by the stimulous situation. Such an 
individual is at the mercy of the stimulus, easy game for the advertising 
agencies. 


The customer ... must be taught, trained, drilled. By creating is meant 
the creation of new standards of wants, new appetites, new desires; new 
dislikes; new standards of taste and propriety; a new environment, physical 
as well as mental, of work, as well as play.?® 


By contrast, the complex structure, characterized by an increase in 
the number of dimensions and in the complexity of their coordination, 
is adaptive in a more flexible way. For example, referring a stimulus 
to more than one dimension, it exhibits more fine discrimination among 
stimuli within dimensions, and generates new dimensions and ways in 
which they can be coordinated so that there is an easy coping with 
situational change over time or a replacement of a maladaptive inter- 
pretation with a potentially more accommodative one.*® 


Schroder, Driver and Streufert point out that the presence of a 
large number of members with simple structure in a group “. . .implies 
increasing centralization of power, decreasing interpersonal communica- 
tion, decreasing flexibility in role assignments .. . .”*° Stager*’ supported 
this hypothesis. The speculation here is that there is a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between simple structure functioning and the centralization of 
administrative authority, i.e., that the latter may very well be the con- 
dition of the former, especially in the case of teachers working under 
consultants, specialists, and CAI. There is certainly evidence that group 
structures under stress become hierarchial and members show a regres- 
sion to simple structure.** 


This progressive mechanization of individuals and groups may be 
offset to some extent by education. Schroder, Driver and Streufert** 
contrast a unilateral training environment with an interdependent one. 
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In the former case, the environment is simplified into ready-made rules 
which are handed down to the individual and learned by him at the 
request of the training agent. This has the advantage of placing few 
demands on the individual, but the disadvantage of discouraging a more 
self-generated type of information processing. In the case of the second 
type of training, the agent, by providing information in response to the 
learner’s exploratory questions, encourages the generation of new di- 
mensions and organizing schemata.** Presumably teachers and adminis- 
trators of the latter sort could counteract to some extent the converging 
pull of technology and corporations in the direction of making us some- 
thing less than desirably human. MacIntyre has put this general point 
very well in the context of moral problems: 


Knowing how to approach moral problems is a matter of being the right 
kind of person. And perhaps the first step towards becoming the right kind 
of person is to have one’s imagination captured by an image of what ought 
to be and can be.** 


This is brave talk which, as it stands, must yield to Ausubel’s* as- 
saults against Bruner’s very similar “discovery learning”. However, two 
modifications will place it on a more realistic basis. The first is that its 
principles must be restricted to material in the fine arts and humanities 
which lends itself more readily to self-generated rules than that in mathe- 
matics and the physical and biological sciences. The second is that this 
sort of teaching will be restricted to those who can benefit from it, ie., 
university-bound students. It is also assumed that the universities will 
give current teachers in the fine arts and the humanities more than a 
nodding aquaintance with the social sciences, a point Snow*’ has made 
in a different context and Holbrook** had illustrated, or that a special 
category of teacher in psychology will be devised whose teaching duties 
would be concerned with the human situation. A scientific treatment 
of current behaviour problems—divorce, the effect of drugs, oppression, 
sexual motivation and so forth—would readily elicit and sustain the 
interest that high school students ordinarily have in behaviour. For 
example Platonov** has produced a book in which his replies to ques- 
tions by “young readers” have been developed into a course on behaviour, 
although the fact that it has a political flavour puts it out of court as 
far as the present discussion is concerned. At least some experimenta- 
tion is called for to see what effect such a course would have on stu- 
dents’ cognitive structure. The alternatives are despair and hope that a 
rapprochement between the large corporation and the educational sys- 
tem will be avoided. 
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The Critical Path Method has been 
used extensively as an approach to 
planning and managing large-scale 
projects. Its application to the 
planning and implementation of 
educational research projects 
seems feasible. A computer program 
can be used to obtain the various 
parameters required for implemen- 
tation of the method. Research 
project planners and anyone else 
concerned with sophisticated 
approaches to planning could make 
use of this approach. 


De Ao ve Asia ALY 
The University of Alberta 


Application of the Critical Path 
Method to Educational Research 
Projects 


Introduction 
This paper consists of a brief examination of some of the possibilities 
which sophisticated techniques of project planning may hold for planners 
of educational research. A very rudimentary example of the application 
of such a technique to a rather small scale project plan will also be 
presented. Finally, some attempt will be made to suggest the implication 
of these techniques for educational research planners. 


The Techniques 

Of the several newly developed techniques for planning (e.g., Oper- 
ations Research, etc.), one which has been applied to education, in at 
least a theoretical way, is PERT (Program Evaluation and Review 
Technique).'! In his monograph on the educational applications of PERT, 
Cook demonstrates, through the use of hypothetical research projects, 
how that particular technique can be useful in both the planning and 
the implementation process. Parallel to the development, by the U.S. 
Navy, of the PERT technique, the Du Pont Company developed a 
similar technique known as CPM (Critical Path Method).* There is 
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little doubt that the Critical Path Method has become fairly widely 
diffused in terms of its use in a variety of problem areas. At the same 
time, one may suggest that some educational researchers will have, at 
least, heard of the process. However, it appears that application of CPM 
to educational research project planning is lagging behind the extent of 
use of PERT. One forms the impression that the U.S. Office of Education 
has been largely responsible for the diffusion of PERT in that they 
apparently rely on it as a suitable basis for the development of research 
projects which they are prepared to support. Whether this lag is more 
apparent than real is not important for the purposes of this paper. What 
appears to be useful is a brief exposition of the application of the Critical 
Path Method, coupled with the observation that PERT is also a powerful 
tool and that the choice between PERT and CPM would seem to 
depend on factors not inherent in the techniques themselves. 


The Critical Path Method 


This Critical Path Method has at least three purposes: (1) to facili- 
tate planning in terms of dividing the project into identifiable “jobs” 
and scheduling these jobs, (2) to determine which jobs in the project 
are critical in their effect on the time required for the project, and (3) 
to determine how resources may be allocated to different jobs in the 
project in order to meet a target date at minimum cost. 


LEVEL 1 LEVelee DEV EGES LEVEL 4 
SURVEY PROBLEM OBJECTIVES 
PROJECT STATEMENT DATA PARADIGMS 
HYPOTHESES 
DESIGN SAMPLE UNIVERSE DEFINITION 
SAMPLING PLAN 
SAMPLE SELECTION 
INSTRUMENTATION ITEM CONSTRUCTION 
TRYOUT FORM 
FINAL FORM 


DATA COLLECTION ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES 
INTERVIEW SELECTION 
SCHEDULE - ESTABLISHMENT 
FIELD INTERVIEWS 
FOLLOW - UP 
ANALYSIS STATISTICAL TEST 
INTERPRETATION 
CODING 
TABULATION 
DOCUMENTATION NARRATIVE 
TABLES 
CHARTS 


FIGURE 1 
TABULAR WORK BREAKDOWN STRUCTURE FOR SURVEY RESEARCH PROJECT 
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As an aid to logical analysis and planning, CPM can probably best 

be described by using an example drawn from Cook.* Although he was 
working with PERT, the basic work breakdown and network can, with 
rather minor modifications, be used to illustrate the Critical Path Method. 
The example used is really a simulation of a survey research project. 
The planning process is represented in the analyses depicted in Figures 
1-3. 
The “work breakdown structure” (Figure 1) has four levels of analysis, 
increasing in detail from Level 1 to 4. More or fewer levels of detail 
could have been used depending on how capable the project is of being 
specified into more and more elementary jobs. 


SURVEY PROJECT 


PROBLEM STATEMENT DESIGN DOCUMENTATION LEVEL 1 


SAMPLE INSTRUMENTATION 
Poe rr Ba evel 2 


ITEM CONSTRUCTION TRYOUT FORM FINAL FORM LEVEL 3 


FIGURE 2 
PICTORIAL WORK BREAKDOWN STRUCTURE FOR SURVEY RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


The pictorial display in Figure 2 is simply a conventional flow diagram 
illustrating some of the sequential relations inherent in the project. 
Finally, in Figure 3 is shown the network for the project. This includes 
each job in the project and more clearly than either of the other two 
figures shows the precedence and succession relationships among the 
jobs. This kind of network is the basic structure to which the critical 
path algorithm may be applied. 

The “critical path” may be defined as the path along and through the 
summary network which contains only the “critical jobs.” These “crit- 
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ical jobs” are those which directly affect the total project time. If the 
time taken for these jobs is reduced, then the total time for the project 
can be reduced. If resources are to be allocated in an attempt to speed 
up completion of the project, these critical jobs are the ones which 
merit attention. Attempting to speed up the project by allocating in- 
creased resources to all jobs is not necessary. 


EVENT IDENTIFICATION 


1. PROJECT ORGANIZATION 9. TRYOUT 17. TABULATION 

2. OBJECTIVE 10. FINAL FORM 18. STATISTICAL 

3. DATA PARADIGM 11. INTERVIEWER SELECTION 19 TESTS: “SECOND 

4. HYPOTHESES 12. ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 20. INTERPRETATION 

5. ITEM CONSTRUCTION 13. SCHEDULES 21. TABLES 

6. UNIVERSE DEFINITION 14. FIELD INTERVIEW 22, ‘CHARTS 

7. SAMPLING 15. DATA CODING 23. NARRATIVE ONE 

8. SAMPLE SELECTION 16. FOLLOW-UP 24. NARRATIVE TWO 
FIGURE 3 


SUMMARY NETWORK FOR SURVEY RESEARCH PROJECT 
As will be seen in a subsequent section of this paper, most of the 
jobs shown in the example used here were determined to be critical. 
In more life-like situations where a larger number of jobs is specified, 
the percentage of critical jobs is, according to one estimate,* approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 


A Computer Program for CPM 


The literature on CPM suggests that a good deal of work has gone 
forward in developing computer programs for various applications of 
the technique.’ The program® used with the “survey research project” 
network was one which produces rather limited output, but which is 
useful as a tool for demonstrating how planning may be facilitated. Before 
describing the problem which was to be solved, kinds of data required, 
and some of the output generated, several terms must be defined and 
the symbols used in this example must be identified. 


Definitions and Symbols’ 


Duration (t)—Length of time (in days, weeks, etc.) that job is estimated to 
take. It is based on knowledge of probable time requirements, learned 
through one’s own or others’ experience wiwth the same or similar jobs. 

Target (T)—date of completion of the project. 

Early Start Time (ES)—For each job, there is an earliest starting time 


which is the earliest possible time that the job can poeta if all its predecessors 
are also started at their ES. 
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Latest Start Time (LS)—For each job, there can be defined a late finish 
(LF) time; this is the latest time that a job can be finished without delaying 
the project beyond the target date. For each job, therefore, there is a latest 
start time (LS) which is equal to LF-t. 


Early Finish Time (EF )—For each job, the earliest finish time is equal to 
ES + t. 

Free Float Time (FF)—the amount of time a job can be delayed without 
delaying the early start of any other job (operationally, it is the difference 
between the EF of the job and the earliest ES of its immediate successors). 

Total Float Time (TF )—the difference between a job’s early start and its 
late start. It represents the amount of time a job may be delayed beyond its 
ES without necessarily delaying the completion of the project. (The critical 
path, for example, includes those jobs with the smallest TF. All non-critical 
jobs have greater TF.) 


The Problem and Procedures 
Problem 
The problem which the computer program was capable of solving 
was essentially as follows: What is the critical path for the survey re- 
search network? As sub-problems, the following were raised: What 
are the early start times, late start times, free float times, and total float 
times of each job in the network? 


Data Required 

The input data required were those depicted in the summary net- 
work (Figure 3); hence the importance of this network as the basic 
working data for CPM. Each job was labelled to take account of the 
sequence of jobs from start to completion of the project. For each job, 
the number of immediately succeeding jobs and their labels (i.e., the 
numbers shown in Figure 3) permitted the ordering of the jobs by the 
computer program in a way which corresponded to the original net- 
work. For each job, it was necessary to provide an estimate of the 
duration. This was done on an arbitrary basis using the “day” as the 
unit of measure. (In more sophisticated programs, an estimate of the 
duration can be computed and the probability associated with a weighted 
estimate can also be obtained.) * 


It is at this point in the process that human error can probably have 
its greatest effect. As one of the outcomes of using the technique, how- 
ever, once the critical path has been determined it is possible to check 
the time estimates for the critical jobs very carefully rather than at- 
tempting to make the time estimate for each and every job in the net- 
work perfectly accurate. Then, any changes in time estimates arrived 
at on the basis of these more careful evaluations can be fed into a new 
CPM network and a new critical path can be calculated (since the 
calculations are carried out by a computer program, the iterative nature 
of this part of the process is not at all a limitation on using the technique). 
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TABLE I 
INPUT DATA 
No. of Following Labels of 
Label Duration Name Activities Following Activities 

1 1 PROJ. ORGAN 1 2 

2 14 OBJ. 2 3 4 

3 2 DAT. PARAD. 1 5 

4 4 HY2. it 5 

5 5 ITEM CONST. 3 6 9 11 
6 i UNIV. DEF. 1 7 

re 2 SAMPLING 1 8 

8 2 SAMPLE SEL. 1 14 

9 10 TRYOUT il 10 

10 4 FINAL FORM 1 14 

41 3 INTERV. SEL. 2 12 13 

12 IZ ADM. PROC. ah 13 

13 2 SCHEDULES 1 14 

14 4 FIELD INTERV. 1 15 

15 6 DATA CODING 2 16 17 

16 5 FOLLOW-UP il vie 

17 5 TAB 1 18 

18 10 STAT, TESTS ah 19 

19 8 TESTS SECOND 3 20 21 22 
20 4 INTERP. 1 23 

21 3 TABLES 1 23 
22 2 CHARTS 1 23 

23 2 NARR. ONE 1 24 

24 Pall NARR. TWO 0 


A summary of the data input for the problem under discussion here 
is provided in Table I. For each job, a label (in terms of the sequential 
numbers in the network), an estimate of duration, the name of the job, 
the number of following activities, and the label(s) for the “following” 
activities are input.’ 


Output 

In general, the available CPM programs will output a series of 
“reports” which present the network analysis in terms ‘appropriate to 
various requirements of the research planner. In the typical programs, 
these are available as optional output; in the newer, modular programs 
(such as PMS/360),'° these various reports are part of the modular 
structure. 

For the survey research project, only one of the “reports” is presented 
here as Table II. This particular report presents the job in order of 
early start times. For each job, the input label and duration are shown. 
The symbols ES, LS, EF, LF, FF, and TF represent the variables defined 
earlier in this paper. The asterisks beside some of the jobs indicate that 
these are the “critical jobs” which, therefore, comprise the critical path. 


In Figure 4, the network for the survey research project is shown 
with the partial shading indicating the critical jobs. As was indicated 
earlier, the proportion of critical jobs is quite high. 
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TABLE II 
JOBS IN ORDER OF INCREASING EARLY START TIMES 


LABEL DURATION DESCRIPTION ES LS EF LF FF TF 
if ab * PROJ. ORGAN 0 0 1 1 0 0 
2 14 * OBJ. ah 1 15 15 0 0 
3 2 DAT.;PARAD. 15 17 17 19 2 2 
Q 4 mee cL Y £2 15 15 19 19 0 0 
5) 5 * ITEM CONST. 19 19 24 24 0 0 
6 7 UNIV. DEF. 24 30 31 37 0 6 
9 10 TRYOUT 24 27 34 37 0 3 

iB 3 * INTERV. SEL. 24 24 27 27 0 0 
12 12 +, ADM, PROC, 27 27 39 39 0 0 
ih 2 SAMPLING 31 37 33 39 0 6 
8 2 SAMPLE SEL. 33 39 35 41 6 6 
10 4 FINAL FORM 34 37 38 41 3 3 
13 2 * SCHEDULES 39 39 41 41 0 0 
14 4 * FIELD INTERV. 41 41 45 45 0 0 
15 6 * DATA CODING, 45 45 51 51 0 0 
16 B) * FOLLOW-UP aL ol 56 56 0 0 
a 5 7 LAB 56 56 61 61 0 0 
18 10 feo LAT ALES Ds 61 61 71 71 0 0 
19 8 * TESTS SECOND 71 71 79 79 0 0 
20 J * INTERP. 19 79 83 83 0 0 
21 3 TABLES 79 80 82 83 Br 1 
22 2 CHARTS 79 81 81 83 2 2 
23 2 * NARR. ONE 83 83 85 85 0 0 
24 21 * NARR. TWO 85 85 106 106 0 0 


FIGURE 4 
THE CRITICAL PATH 


Again, it should be emphasized that in a more detailed network the 
percentage of critical jobs may be as low as 10 per cent. 


Summary and Implications 
A brief description of the critical path method as an approach to 
project planning has been provided. A hypothetical example was used 
to illustrate how a computer program may be used to determine the 
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critical path and to obtain several useful measures descriptive of a 
research project. 

The implications of CPM (or, for that matter, of PERT) for research 
project “administrators” would seem to be reasonably clear. First, use 
of the method requires that systematic planning and a rather detailed job 
analysis will occur. Second, where time and other resources must be 
carefully allocated, determining the critical path enables research admin- 
istrators to make the best use of these resources. Finally, experience 
in the application of CPM to research project administration is likely to 
have secondary pay-off. This would be in terms of the skill in using 
this rather powerful tool in a variety of other applications such as 
implementation of innovations, training programs for researchers, short 
and long-term development plans, installation of computer equipment, 
and so on. Further application of CPM (and its close relatives) to a 
variety of educational projects of either a research or development 
nature would seem to merit the interest and activity of researchers. 
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A modified technique for assessing the 
child’s acquisition of length conservation 
was designed and tested on 62 subjects 
aged 5-4 to 8-0. The technique 
attempted to eliminate or minimize 

the confounding effects of dependence 
on verbal means of communication, 

no understanding of instructions, failure 
to perceive the initial comparison, 
forgetting, perceptual estimation 

and guessing. 


DATY.O SAWDA' and 
L. DOYAL NELSON 
The University of Alberta 


Conservation of Length: 
Methodological Considerations 


Since Piaget’s discovery of conservation as a behavioural attribute 
involved in the child’s acquisition of operational thought, many replicative 
studies have been done confirming the existence of the phenomenon of 
conservation with the result that conservation is generally accepted as a 
valid attribute in describing the child’s cognitive status. These replicative 
investigations have given way to studies which attempt to relate the 
phenomenon of conservation to other cognitive variables.1:*"**° However, 
the techniques used in these later investigations to obtain a measure of 
conservation are essentially the same as those used in the replicative 
studies. Unfortunately, techniques useful for showing the existence of 
a phenomenon may be neither precise enough nor powerful enough to 
establish the relationship of the phenomenon to other variables. 

Suppose, for example, that we wished to test a simple hypothesis in- 
volving the relation of verbal and nonverbal IQ to the acquisition of 
conservation of length. Suppose further that we classify students as 
being conservers or nonconservers on the basis of the “usual” procedure 
typified by the following: 

1. Two rods of equal length are placed in front of S as indicated in 


Figure 1. 
S is asked, “Which stick is longer, or are they both the same 
length?” Most S will say that they are the “same.” 
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Figure 1. 
Rods aligned in “identity position.” 


2. One of the sticks is transformed (e.g., pushed a few inches to the 
left or right). 

3. S is asked, “Which stick is longer now, or are they still the same 
length?” 

4. Sometimes the question “WHY?” is asked. 


In the above procedure there is a heavy reliance on verbal means 
to communicate to S that he is to respond on the basis of length. In fact, 
the only way S has of knowing that the attribute under consideration is 
length is that E used the word “length” or “longer” or some such syn- 
onym. Sometimes verbal descriptions, such as “a boy walking along a 
path” or “two ants going on a walk”, are used to communicate to S the 
criteria he is to use when responding. These verbal descriptions tend 
to encourage responses based on anthropomorphic criteria which could 
confound the measure obtained. 

If we could couch our description of the criteria of response in a 
logical rather than a purely verbal form, we could not only give a clearer 
and more precise definition of the response criteria, but also increase the 
likelihood that S would respond logically, if, of course, he is capable of 
doing so. Braine®’:® has reported studies indicating some of the disad- 
vantages of employing a technique which is crucially dependent on verbal 
means of communicating the response criteria to S. Smedslund®’® has 
cast some doubt on Braine’s findings, but regardless of the final outcome 
of the Braine-Smedslund interchange (see Gruen'') it still remains that 
the measure of conservation derived from the procedure outlined above 
is so heavily loaded with a built-in verbal factor that its usefulness is 
severely limited. 

Furthermore, such a procedure, dulled as it is by an overlay of verbal 
dependencies, would probably not possess the necessary sensitivity for 
detecting the threshold emergence of conservation in young children. In 
designing training programs for these children it is extremely important 
that such threshold levels be determined with some degree of precision. 

In general, what is needed is a measure of conservation which is 
maximally free from confounding influences. Such a measure might be 
called “relatively pure”. This paper presents a modified technique for 
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assessing conservation, and reports, briefly, on an experiment using the 
technique as a partial evaluation of its effectiveness. 


The Problem 


In order to design a technique which will give us a relatively pure 
measure of conservation it would be beneficial to make some basic dis- 
tinctions concerning the relationship of conservation to concepts in 
general. At a minimum, we need to distinguish between the concept of 
a particular attribute (e.g., number, length, time, volume), and the con- 
cept of the conservation of the magnitude of that particular attribute. 
Although the concept of the conservation of the magnitude of an attribute 
is certainly a part of the concept of the attribute itself, the two are not 
identical. We are interested only in the conservation aspect of the con- 
cept, not in the child’s general understanding of the attribute. 


This basic distinction will be more useful if the following general 
model for attaining concepts about attributes is adopted. Growth in 
understanding of a particular attribute can be conceived of as a process 
of refining a concept already present. With additional refinement, the 
concept becomes more and more sophisticated. There has to be a starting 
point, a minimal concept which specifies, rightly or wrongly, when an 
object possesses the attribute. With respect to the attribute of length, a 
minimal concept would be that objects take up space, this space being 
related to the separation of the extremities of the object. More sophis- 
ticated concepts would recognize other properties of the expanse between 
extremities, e.g., that the expanse can change. The recognition of this 
property would constitute a refinement of the child’s concept of length. 
Other refinements would involve the association of verbal stimuli with 
the concept. Such words as big, tall, high, short and long may invoke the 
concept. The distinction between the words long and high, long and tall 
and so on would be other refinements. A further refinement would be 
the recognition of the conditions under which the expanse changes, and 
perhaps concomitantly, the conditions under which the expanse does not 
change. The acquisition of these last two refinements is fundamental to 
conservation since, from an experimental point of view, an operational 
definition of conservation of length could be in terms of the child’s success 
in specifying which actions (transformations) performed on an object will 
change the length, and which will leave length invariant. It is the acquisi- 
tion of the last two refinements that is being tested when testing for 
conservation of length. Whether or not other refinements have been 
acquired becomes crucial only if such refinements are necessary for the 
valid use of the testing technique. The measure of conservation will be 
confounded with these other refinements if the testing technique is based 
partially on refinements generally acquired after the refinements being 
tested for. 
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The above formulation implies, first, that the testing technique should, 
as far as possible, be dependent only on refinements which occur prior 
to the refinements being tested for. The second implication is that in 
order to test any given refinement, E must communicate clearly to S 
the basic concept underlying the refinement. 

The testing technique described in this paper was designed to fulfill 
these two conditions. In addition, the design was based on the assumption 
that children in the process of acquiring conservation of length, being 
somewhere between Piaget’s stages of Pre-Operational and Concrete- 
Operational Thought, feel most comfortable and operate at their highest 
levels of competence when dealing with concepts embodied in physical 
objects and in physical action. 


The Technique 


It is readily apparent that the “usual” method of measuring conserva- 
tion of length does not satisfy the requirements of the implications stated 
above. First, the method assumes that S has acquired the verbal refine- 
ment of ideas specified by the word length. However, a given S might 
associate the word length with the location of the extremities of the 
objects. He would say that the lengths are the same when objects are 
aligned in identity position (Fig. 1), but he would judge the length to 
have changed after the transformation was applied since the location of 
the extremities did indeed change. Such a S would be classified as a 
nonconserver. Can we be sure that he is a nonconserver, or might the 
conservation measure be confounded with the verbal requirements? 


Second, E has no way of knowing what criteria S is using to decide 
whether length has changed. E can ask S why he responded as he did, 
but such a question assumes again that S has acquired verbal refinements 
related to his concept of length. The technique reported here attempts 
to overcome these criticisms as well as some other routine sources of 
error. 


In general, the two criticisms can be overcome by (1) using physical 
apparatus and physical action to communicate to S the attribute under 
consideration, and (2) enabling S to give his response in a like manner. 
The objective with respect to (1) is to present S with a precise definition 
of the attribute under consideration. When the two rods are aligned in 
identity position (Fig. 1), the location of the endpoints and the lengths 
of the rods are the same. Hence the rods themselves do not clearly define 
the attribute under consideration. In fact, any attribute which has the 
same value for both rods in identity position could be the attribute S 
chooses to consider. 


Since all methods for ascertaining conservation involve the process 
of comparison (either one object with another, or the same object with 
itself) , and since the process of comparison is essentially the basic process 
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involved in measurement, the definition of the attribute could be made 
more precise by making the process of comparison explicit. Since the 
process of comparison made explicit is simply the process of measurement, 
the objective can be achieved by measuring the magnitude of length, and, 
as with many other cognitive phenomena, letting our measuring device 
define that which we are measuring. 


Toward this end, one of the rods can be the measuring device, and 
the other the device to be measured. A crude pair of calipers can be 
made by attaching physical markers to the ends of the rod and affixing 
a small handle for ease of operation (Fig. 2). S can then be trained to 
use the calipers as E wishes him to. 


Figure 2. 


Two calipers: (left) alone, (right) fitted on an object. 


In such a training session, the rods could fit the calipers in only three 
ways. The rod could be .5 cm. too short for the calipers, just right for the 
calipers, or .5 cm. too long for the calipers. (Any appropriate expanse 
could have been chosen.) Thus, the three different fits would be defined 
to S. Not only would the application of the calipers give a physical 
definition of length, but the three different fits, differing as they do in 
only one respect, would also help to communicate to S the attribute under 
consideration. Therefore, the attribute being manipulated would also be 
the attribute under consideration. Zimiles'* has pointed out that many 
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procedures include so much manipulation of irrelevant variables that S 
may not be aware of the correct criterion to use in responding. For 
example, the manipulation of the length of a row of checkers when the 
attribute under consideration is number may lead S to infer that E really 
wants him to respond on the basis of length. 


The second major objective of the proposed technique is to enable S 
to use the physical apparatus (1) to facilitate his decision-making about 
the changes in the magnitude of the attribute, and (2) to communicate 
his decision to E. The three different fits previously distinguished can be 
used to accomplish this second objective as well as the first. A three- 
choice response apparatus could be constructed so that each fit is asso- 
ciated with one of the choices (Fig. 3). The following sequence could 
then be carried out. A rod and calipers are placed in front of S. S inserts 
the rod in the calipers (or applies the calipers to the rod) noting the fit. 
E then removes the calipers and applies a transformation to the rod. S 
predicts how the calipers will fit on the transformed rod by making one 
of the choices on the response apparatus. Embodied in his choice is his 
decision about the effect of the transformation on length. Once S under- 
stands what is required of him, and this can be accomplished through a 
training session, there need be no verbal exchange between S and E. 


Figure 3. 


The response apparatus with rods inserted into calipers by S. 
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The Experiment 


In order to test the feasibility of the proposed technique, and to provide 
some evaluation of its effectiveness, the technique was tried on young 
children. 


Sample 


Sixty-four kindergarten and grade one children were randomly 
selected from a population of 196 such children attending two schools 
servicing the Canadian Armed Forces Barracks at Griesbach near Ed- 
monton, Alberta. Most of the fathers were enlisted men of the Corporal 
or lower rank. Two of the S’s had to be excluded from the study: one 
because he could not meet one of the criteria in the training session and 
the other because of illness. 


Apparatus 


There were three major parts to the apparatus: (1) calipers, 
(2) objects possessing the attribute of length, and (3) a response 
apparatus. 

The calipers were of three magnitudes: 9 cm., 9.5 cm., and 10 cm. 
The objects were of three kinds—plasticine, wood, and cigarettes—and 
ranged in length from 1 cm. to 10 cm. The objects could easily be com- 
bined to give composite objects possessing “multiple segmented lengths”. 
The response apparatus had 3 doors, each of which could display a candy 
reward when opened. As suggested earlier, the rods (objects) always 
fitted the calipers in one of three ways: the rod was .5 cm. too short for 
the calipers, the rod was just right for the calipers, or the rod was .5 cm. 
too long for the calipers. The association between each of these fits and 
the appropriate door on the apparatus was facilitated by placing a “model 
fit” above the door. 


Procedure 


Each S was tested individually by the investigator in a session which 
lasted from 30 to 40 minutes per S. First S was trained and then tested. 

The Training Session: As can be gathered from remarks made pre- 
viously, the crucial part of the technique lies in communicating clearly 
to S precisely what is required of him and how he is to use the apparatus 
to make decisions and communicate them to E. Therefore, a detailed 
account of the training session is given here. 

The training session, which lasted from 7 to 12 minutes, had four 
specific objectives: (1) to train S how to use the calipers, (2) to train 
S to distinguish among the three kinds of fits, (3) to train S to associate 
each type of fit with one of the doors on the response apparatus, and (4) 
to train S to predict the fit of the calipers after E had given the object a 
transformation. 
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Objective 1: S was seated in front of the response apparatus (Fig. 3). 
S was asked if he had ever played with the material on the table and 
invariably S said no. “Let me show you how.” E picked out a 9 cm. 
caliper and (4, 3, 2)* rods and placed them on the table with one of 
the rods on end. “We try to push these (pointing to calipers and pushing 
them slightly toward the rods) onto these sticks.” After a slight pause, 
E said, “But, to make it easier we do this first. We lay the sticks down 
like this (upright stick is laid horizontally), and put them along here 
(along the front edge of the box containing the rods) nice and close (gaps 
are closed between sticks) in a straight line.” E brings the sticks back 
into random formation and says, “Now you try it.” Every S could arrange 
the rods properly. “Now see if you can push these on.” S pushes the 
calipers on and is assisted if necessary. “Those rods fit nicely, don’t they? 
Here, let’s try these (9.5 calipers; 5, 3, 2 rods).” Several other examples 
were given illustrating the three different kinds of fits, thus leading to 
the next objective. 


Objective 2: S was asked if all the sticks fit the same and invariably 
all S said no. S was encouraged to verbalize the differences in the three 
fits, but if he did not, he was not urged. If S did volunteer words to 
describe the fits, then E used S’s terminology when referring to the 
various fits. 


Objective 3: After distinguishing the three fits, S’s attention was 
directed toward the three calipers lying on the response apparatus, each 
of the calipers with an accompanying rod placed parallel to it and about 
an inch from the calipers. S was directed to place each caliper onto its 
accompanying rod, and all S agreed that each fit was different. E asked 
S to tell or show him how they were different, and again E did not insist 
on verbal replies. S was shown the doors directly below the model fits 
and how they opened. The one-to-one correspondence between the doors 
and the fits was established by the designation by E of a fit (either by 
pointing or by using S’s terminology) and the opening of the correspond- 
ing door by S. 

E then placed calipers and rods in front of S and S applied the calipers. 
“Which one of these is it like?” If S designated the proper model fit, 
E asked, “Then which door are you going to open?” If S designated the 
wrong fit, he was told to look closely and try again. All incorrect designa- 
tions were the result of hasty and imprecise applications of the calipers, 
and after trying again these S’s realized that they had to apply the calipers 
carefully if they were to open the “correct” door and find the candy re- 
ward. Thus S was aware that close observation of the fit was necessary. 
S was then asked if he thought there would be candies behind the other 
two doors, and was invited to try them. There were no candies behind 


*Denotes a 4 cm. rod, 3 cm. rod, and a 2 cm. rod. 
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the wrong doors. S was encouraged to verbalize as to why not, and again 
E did not insist. 


Several other combinations of calipers and rods resulting in different 
fits were tried, and after S made 4 consecutive correct responses (i.e., 
found the candy), the final phase of the training session was begun. All 
except one exceptional S could meet the criterion of 4 consecutive correct 
responses, and all S took 7 or fewer trials (p — 4/81, at a maximum). 
The exceptional S, who had a very low IQ, was excluded from the study. 


Objective 4: At this stage, all S agreed that it was easy to find the 
candy, as indeed it was. “Well since it’s so easy, I’m going to change the 
game so that it’s not quite so easy, and this time you can keep the candy 
when you find it. Pll show you what we’re going to do; watch closely so 
that you'll be able to find the candy. We’re going to do three things. 
First you put the calipers on the sticks just as before (S does so). Next 
I’m going to do something to the sticks (E removes the calipers and trans- 
forms the sticks). Now if you put these (calipers) on again in the way 
you always do, would they be like this, or this, or this (pointing to model 
fits) ?” Some S pointed at a model fit, but some started to put the calipers 
on again. For those who pointed at a fit E said, ““Where’s the candy going 
to be then? Find it.” If S found the candy he was told, “‘Yes, that’s right. 
That’s what it would look like.” If S failed to find the candy (i.e., 
designated the wrong fit) he was told, “No, I guess it wouldn’t be that 
one. It would be like this one or that one.” (Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that up to this point the general objective has been to specify to 
S that length is the attribute under consideration. It now remains to 
specify to S that the refinement of conservation is the crucial variable.) 
For those S who started to put the calipers on the rods, E interrupted 
and said, “That would make it too easy if I let you do that. I want you 
to tell me what it would look like without having to put these on. Would 
it be like this, or this, or this?” 


All S were required to do additional examples and all S appeared to 
grasp what was required of them. In the additional examples E inserted 
the sentence, ‘“You saw what I did to the sticks. What’s it going to look 
like now, this, or this, or this?” In an attempt to prevent the child from 
getting the idea that he merely had to choose the original fit again, two 
of the transformations used changed the length of the rods. The test itself 
was then begun. 


The Test 

The 24 test items were given in exactly the same manner as the last 
examples in the training session. Sixteen of the transformations left 
length invariant, while eight changed the magnitude of length. The 
transformations consisted of such actions as (1) rotating the rod(s), 
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(2) translating the rod(s), (3) adding or subtracting a portion of the 
rod(s), (4) rolling the plasticine rod, thus elongating it, and (5) cutting 
a portion of the filter off a cigarette (or adding it on). 

Administration of the test: An attempt was made to minimize the 
confounding influence of several variables: 


1. Guessing. In a multiple choice context, guessing plays a prominent 
role. To counteract its effect, each of the three doors led to a candy re- 
ward an equal number of times (8, 8, 8); twenty-four items were used 
instead of the usual three or four; and S was told that if he was careful 
and watched what E did to the rods, he could find the candy every time. 


2. Perceptual estimation. To counteract perceptual estimation the 
calipers were at no time left in a position parallel to the rods. After 
removing the calipers, E usually held them partially concealed in his 
hand, or laid them perpendicular to the rods when possible. 


3. Disinterested performance. The use of candy rewards, the novelty 
of the apparatus and of the technique, along with the active involvement 
of S throughout the testing session helped to overcome lack of interest. 


4. Forgetting. It was crucial that S remember how the rod fit before 
the transformation was applied. To minimize the role of forgetting, any 
time that S appeared to forget the initial fit E said, ‘““Did you forget how 
it fit before? It looked like this one. You saw what I did to the sticks. 
Which one do you think it’s going to be now? Find the candy.” More- 
over, S was informed that if he ever forgot, he should ask E. 


Results 


In order to assess the feasibility and effectiveness of the technique it 
was assumed that if the technique did in fact remove several confounding 
influences, then the removal of such confounding influences should be 
reflected in the increased success that younger children would experience 
with the technique as compared with the success they would have with 
the usual method. In discussing the age of acquisition of concrete- 
operational thought processes, Braine'®'t and Smedslund'*!* reported 
their results as threshold ages determined by finding the age interval for 
which 50% of the subjects in the interval possess the thought process. 
On this basis they estimated, for Piaget’s'’ results, the threshold age 
for the acquisition of conservation of length to be between 7 and 8 years 
of age. Murray'* reported similar threshold ages. Thus, on the basis of 
the rationale presented here, the effectiveness of the proposed technique 
can be determined by testing the hypothesis that the technique will result 
in a significantly lower threshold age for the acquisition of conservation 
of length. 

Before any results concerning the threshold age can be reported, 
criteria to determine when a given S can be considered a conserver must 
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be specified. In most tests of conservation, the decision-making process 
which confronts S can be conceived of as essentially a process of classifica- 
tion. S has to classify the transformations applied to the objects into two 
mutually exclusive categories: those transformations which leave length 
invariant and those transformations which change the magnitude of 
length. In this kind of situation, guessing would give 50-50 results. For 
the technique used in this study, the involvement of three different fits 
made possible a finer classification of transformations: those which de- 
creased length, those which left length invariant, and those which 
increased length. A conserver was one who could classify the transforma- 
tions correctly in these three categories. 


Assuming that all important confounding influences were controlled, 
and since a three-way response apparatus was used, the probability of a 
correct response from a nonconserver is no more than one in three. For 
the purposes of reporting results, the 16 test items which left length 
invariant were divided into two sets of 8, one involving rotations and 
the other translations. Each of these sets of 8 was combined with the 8 
items which did not leave length invariant. Thus, there were two over- 
lapping subtests of 16 items each. Since half of the items in each subtest 
changed the magnitude of length, the probability was minimized that any 
S would maintain the strategy of responding on the basis that the fit after 
the transformation would be the same as the fit before the transformation. 


With 0 — 1/3 and N = 16, a score of 11 correct responses would be 
significantly better than chance at the .01 level using the binomial 
distribution. 


Table 1 shows, for each subtest, the number and percentage who 
reached the criterion in each age interval. Data presented in the table 
indicate that the threshold age for conservation of length, using the pro- 
posed technique, is somewhere between 5-4 and 6-2. These ages are about 
2 years lower than those obtained using the usual technique. The hypoth- 
esis concerning the effectiveness of the proposed technique is therefore 
accepted. 


Discussion and Summary 

A modified technique for assessing the child’s acquisition of the con- 
servation of length was presented and evaluated. An attempt was made 
to control for the following confounding influences: guessing, perceptual 
estimation, misunderstanding of instructions, misconception of the re- 
sponse criteria, failure to perceive the initial comparison of lengths (per- 
ception of the initial “fit”), forgetting the initial comparison, lack of a 
nonverbal way of expressing decisions, and disinterested performance.* 

Perhaps the strongest modification in the proposed technique is the 
use of physical apparatus to make the technique highly concrete and 


*Based on Smedslund’s analysis (1963). | 33 
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more precise, thus overcoming the vagueness and imprecision associated 
with children’s language. However, a price must be paid for introducing 
such precision, the price being embodied in the logical relations built into 
the use of the apparatus. The crucial question is whether the dependence 
on a minimal logical competence is more confounding than the depend- 
ence on a minimal verbal competence. Since the experiment resulted in 
threshold ages about 2 years lower than the usual ages, it is concluded 
that when the required logic is embodied in concrete operations with 
physical apparatus, the young child is better able to reveal his threshold 
acquisition of cognitive processes. 


TABLE I 
ACQUISITION OF THE CONSERVATION OF LENGTH WITH RESPECT TO AGE 


Subtests Serving as Criteria 


Age No. 
Group of Rotations Translations 
Ss and Non-Inv and Non-Inv 
N Jo N Jo 
7-2 to 8-0 15 14 93 15 100 
6-3 to 7-1 22 19 86 17 77 
5-4 to 6-2 25 19 76 16 64 


Note: 1. Ss were classified as conservers if the number of correct responses they 
gave on a particular criterion was significant at the .01 level. 


2. “N” designates the number of Ss with conservation. 
3. “%” designates the percentage of Ss with conservation. 
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For three samples of Metis and Eskimo 
pupils, several culture-reduced 
measures of general intellectual 
ability are shown to have substantial 
validity in predicting school achieve- 
ment over three and four year periods. 
For the Metis sample the predictive 
validities of two such culture-reduced 
tests did not differ from those of 
conventional intelligence tsets. 
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Longitudinal Prediction of School 
Achievement for Metis and Eskimo 
Pupils 


Elley and MacArthur,' Olson and MacArthur,’ and West and Mac- 
Arthur,’ have identified several “culture-reduced” tests which seem less 
bad than certain other widely-used tests in helping to assess the general 
intellectual potential of Edmonton Whites of lower socioeconomic status, 
of Edmonton Whites of foreign language background, and of Metis and 
Indian pupils of the Canadian North. Such tests as the Progressive Mat- 
rices, the IPAT test of g, the Safran Culture-Reduced Intelligence Test 
(SCRIT), and certain subtests of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence tests, 
when compared with conventional intelligence tests, showed less cul- 
tural bias for pupils such as these, while at the same time having sub- 
stantial correlation with more conventional measures of scholastic apti- 
tude and with concurrent school achievement. 

Assessment of intellectual potential of pupils is prognostic as well as 
diagnostic. Given a fair estimate of intellectual potential, we want to 
predict future academic or general success. The main purpose of the 
investigation reported here was to study some promising “culture-re- 
duced” tests of general intellectual ability to assess their long-term vali- 
dity in predicting school achievement for three samples of Indian-Metis 
and Eskimo pupils. Other problems investigated and reported elsewhere 
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by Rattan‘ included the stability of the culture-reduced tests and the 
relationship of both culture-reduced and conventional tests to certain 
background variables and concurrent school achievement. 


Method 

Samples 

In 1961 a number of ability tests were administered to the 74 Metis 
pupils who were then in grades one to three at Faust, Alberta. The 1961- 
65 Metis prediction sample consisted of the 45 of these pupils who were 
still attending school at Faust and who were tested again in 1965. Mean 
scores as of 1961 on several variables for the prediction sample of 45 
cases were as follows, with corresponding means for the total original 
sample of 74 cases in brackets: Grade—1.89 (1.82); Age—8.5 (8.6) ; Socio- 
economic Index (Blishen Scale)—37.8 (37.5); Language Other Than 
English Rating—3.3 (3.3); Progressive Matrices I.Q.—102.3 (102.2); 
California Test of Mental Maturity Total I.Q.—89.9 (88.8); Detroit Be- 
ginning I.Q.—89.0 (89.2). Fortunately, on these variables the prediction 
sample is clearly representative of the original sample. 

Some 1965 descriptive data for this Faust Metis 1961-65 prediction 
sample and for two Eskimo 1962-65 prediction samples from Inuvik and 
Tuktoyaktuk are reported in Table I. 


TABLE I 
SOME DESCRIPTIVE DATA FOR THREE PREDICTION SAMPLES 


Status in 1965 Faust Metis Eskimo Young Eskimo Middle 
1961-65 1962-65 1962-65 

N 45 62 Sif 
Age Mean 12-6 11-3 13-11 

Range 9-8 to 15-3 9-3 to 12-3 12-4 to 15-1 
Grade Mean Oe 3.7 5.8 

Range 3 to 7 1 to 7 3 to 8 
SES Mean 38 38 38 

Range 30 to 57 30 to 57 30 to 57 
Sex M 24 36 18 

F 21 26 19 
Procedures 


Raw scores on each test or subtest were normalized and converted 
to T-scores, based on the respective samples taken separately, with means 
of fifty and standard deviations of ten. Pearson product-moment cor- 
relations were then computed between the 1961 or 1962 predictors and 
the 1965 criterion variables. Differences in correlation with 1965 school 
achievement for culture-reduced and conventional predictors were test- 
ed using the t-test for correlated samples. Multiple correlation coeffici- 
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ents of two or more predictors with California Total Achievement scores 
for the Metis sample were also examined, and the relative contributions 
of the various predictors toward the prediction of school achievement 
are reported in Rattan.° 


Results 

Some results of the prediction study are reported in Tables II, III and 
IV. Table II shows predictive validity coefficients between several of 
the ability tests administerd in 1961 and the Reading, Arithmetic, Langu- 
age and Total scores on the California Achievement tests administered 
in 1965 for the Faust Metis prediction sample. The upper half of Table 
II shows correlations based on scores normalized over this group for 
Coloured Progressive Matrices, Safran Culture-Reduced Intelligence 
Test, and various subtests of the California Test of Mental Maturity. The 
lower half of Table II shows correlations based on intelligence quotients 
for Coloured Progressive Matrices, Detroit Beginning First-Grade In- 
telligence Test, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, and subtests of the 
California Test of Mental Maturity. 

Table III represents the core of this article. It shows that for the same 
Metis group, using California Achievement Total in 1965 as the criterion, 
the so-called culture-reduced measures Coloured Progressive Matrices 
and SCRIT do not differ significantly from any of the conventional ability 


TABLE II 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 
ADMINISTERED IN 1961 AND CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS ADMINISTERED IN 1965 
Faust Metis Sample (N=45) 


1961 Predictors 1965 Achievement Criteria 
Calif. Rdg. Calif. Arith. Calif. Lang. Calif. Tota] 


Normalized Scores 


Progressive Matrices oo 2 49 ar 
SCRIT .60 06 57 62 
CTMM Spatial 48 39 24 zy 
CTMM Non-Language 59 54 ol 50 
CTMM Logical 4 61 00 oo 
CTMM Numerical 59 65 a9 we 
CTMM Verbal OT aL 46 04 
CTMM Language .70 74 06 68 
CTMM Total .70 71 00 64 
Intelligence Quotients 
Prog. Mat. I1.Q. A4 30 A8 AT 
CTMM Non-Lang. I.Q. on 21 24 any. Oe 30 pny 
Detroit Beg. I.Q. 3.1, 37 A3 A2 
Lorge-Th. I.Q. .24 ae 40 .30 
CTMM Lang. I.Q. 46 39 A6 A8 
CTMM Total 1.Q. 5 Pk AO 43 
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TABLE III 
SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS OF DIFFERENCES IN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
WITH 1965 CALIFORNIA TOTAL ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 
FOR CULTURE-REDUCED AND CONVENTIONAL 1961 PREDICTORS 
Faust Metis Sample (N=45) 


Prog. CTMM CTMM 
Normalized Scores Mat. SCRIT Spat. N-L 
r with 
Achievement .57 62 on 00 
CTMM Logical 59 vie Pita beeeetet nee aeeee erie: 
CTMM Numerical yA oe a a ee 
CTMM Verbal AE = = ee 
CTMM Language 68 on iidecey dite ty . 
CTMM Total iy on eas Be 
Intelligence Quotients Prog. Mat. 1Q. CTMM N-L IQ. 
r with 
Achievement AT 30 

Detroit Beg. I.Q. CC ee ee et ee | ee ee 
Lorge-Th. I.Q. 30 ashiye i hues 
CTMM Lang. I.Q. ae ae ee a ee eee | 
CTMM Tot. 1.Q. i: ts a lait ileal ie is 

aie Not significant at .05 level. 

* Significant at .05 level. 

** Significant at .01 level. 

TABLE IV 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 
ADMINISTERED IN 1962 AND VERNON ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
ADMINISTERED IN 1965 


Eskimo Samples 


Sample 1962 Predictors 1965 Achievement Criteria 


Vernon Eng. Vernon Arith. Vernon Vocab. 
Esk. Young Prog. Mat. Coloured 42 5 


N — 62 Otis Alpha N.V. 59 69 61 
Esk. Middle Prog. Mat. Standard 62 .69 49 
N = 37 L-Th N.V. Level 3 71 71 66 


tests listed down the left in their predictive validity coefficients. From 
the data of Table II, similar comparisons may be made using California 
Achievement subtests as criteria. : 

Table IV reports, for the two Eskimo samples, very useful predictive 
validity coefficients between culture-reduced ability tests administered 
in 1962 and Vernon achievement tests administered in 1965. Conventional 


ability predictors were not available for the Eskimo for comparison 
purposes. 


It should be pointed out that for all three samples no special treatment 
programs were instituted during the prediction interval, beyond the usual 
programs of the schools concerned. 
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Discussion 


Most education philosophies require that instruction be adapted to 
suit the needs and abilities of individual pupils. This presupposes a fair 
estimate of their intellectual potential. Cronbach® suggests that mental 
ability tests ought to help locate undeveloped potential that novel treat- 
ment may bring out. In order that novel treatments may be planned and 
carried out, there should be reasonable assurance that the tests indicating 
potential remain fairly stable over periods of time and show substantial 
long-term predictive validity. 

West and MacArthur’ have provided evidence that, for Metis and 
Indian pupils at Faust, Alberta and Fort Simpson, N.W.T., such tests as 
Progressive Matrices, Safran Culture-Reduced Intelligence Test, and 
Lorge-Thorndike Non-Verbal Intelligence Test Level 3 are significantly 
less biased against these pupils than are conventional intelligence tests. 
The current study provides evidence that these three culture-reduced 
tests also have substantial long-term predictive validity for the Metis and 
Eskimo samples studied. Further, Coloured Progressive Matrices and 
SCRIT, for the Metis sample, did not differ significantly from the more 
conventional California Test of Mental Maturity Language and California 
Test of Mental Maturity Total in predicting California Achievement Total 
scores over a four-year period. However, they were inferior to the same 
conventional tests in the prediction of California Arithmetic scores. 


This evidence would seem to suggest that such culture-reduced meas- 
ures of general intellectual ability should be included in testing programs 
aimed at helping us understanding and adapt instruction to the abilities 
and potential of individual native pupils. However conditions are chang- 
ing so rapidly, and may vary so much from one area to another, that 
predictive validities may change and vary similarly. Long-term validity 
studies such as this should also be an integral and continuing part of any 
testing program. 
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5 Ibid. 
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In this study the author cites exper- 
imental evidence to suggest that the use 
of the Primary Mental Abilities Test in 
place of the Differential Aptitude Tests 
can be recommended without loss of pre- 
dictive validity and with a saving in 
time for students and counsellors. 


A le Od Te pee Ae NANT 
The University of Lethbridge 


Relative Effectiveness of 
Aptitude Tests 


Introduction 


For many years, schools in Ontario and several other provinces in 
Canada have been using the Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT) as an 
aptitude test at the secondary stage. The testing time for all the subtests 
of DAT is 186 minutes. Even when only four subtests (Verbal Reasoning, 
Numerical Ability, Abstract Reasoning and Space Relations) are used, 
the time required for administration of these tests is 115 minutes. On the 
other hand, testing time for another aptitude test, Thurstone’s Primary 
Mental Abilities, is only 74 minutes, which includes 40 minutes for 
‘Directions’. In an earlier study by the author, the PMA was found to 
have a high test-retest reliability over a period of four years (r,, = .78) 
and to be a good predictor of school achievement.' During 1964-65, the 
Kitchener Waterloo High School Board asked the author to recommend 
some aptitude test which could save class-time without any loss in 
predictive effectiveness. Because of the previous experience of the author 
with the PMA, a comparative study of PMA and DAT was undertaken. 
It was hoped that, if PMA could serve as well as the DAT, we would save 
a great deal of class-time of the students and also make more time avail- 
able to the guidance counsellors for other duties. The Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests of Ontario (SATO), administered annually to grade twelve students 
in the general programme in the Ontario schools, were used as an in- 
dependent criterion for the study. The SATO is adapted from SCAT, one 
of the most widely used College Admission tests in the U.S.A.. Because 
SATO are given toward the end of the school programme and are used 
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to assess the competence rather than the potential of the student, they can 
be deemed as achievement tests for the purpose of this study. The grade 
twelve final percentile marks in English and Mathematics were used as 
a second criterion, although the subjective nature of these marks was 
recognized as a limiting factor. 


Sample and Methodology 


The sample consisted of 373 students in Grade XII of whom 189 were 
boys and 184 girls. During 1964-65, when the data were collected, they 
were all enrolled in the general programme in the four collegiates in 
the Kitchener-Waterloo area. Only those Grade XII students in the 
general courses who were chosen for the SATO study by the Ontario 
College of Education were included in the study. These students had 
already taken SATO and three subtests of DAT in the same year (Grade 
XII). The only test to be administered was the PMA. The data were 
analyzed at the Ontario Institute of Education during 1965-66. This report 
is based on the results of a three-way comparison between PMA, DAT 
and SATO, and the correlations of these tests with the final marks in 
English and Mathematics. 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATIONS (PEARSON’S r’s) BETWEEN VARIOUS 
SCORES ON PMA, DAT AND SATO 


TOTAL GROUP BOYS GIRLS 
PMA vs DAT 
V:VR Al 36 A5 
N:NA OL Oo Asal 
R:AR wo 38 30 
S:AR 38 .36 19 
T:(VR + AR 4+ NA) 54 60 00 
T:(VR + AR) 49 04 A8 
T:(VR + NA) 5p Rts) ay | 
PMA vs SATO 
V:V 03 00 oT 
N:Math 64 61 .63 
T:T AQ AQ 00 
DAT vs SATO 
VR:V 66 68 64 
NR:Math A555 06 03 
T(VR + NA + AR):T 63 .66 9 
All r’s are significantly different from zero at p=—.01. 
PMA SUBTESTS DAT SUBTESTS SATO SUBTESTS 
V.= Verbal Meaning VR = Verbal Reasoning V = Verbal 
No Number Facility NA = Numerical Ability Math = Mathematics 
R = Reasoning AR = Abstract Reasoning T = (Total Score) 
S = Spatial Relations 
T = (Total Score) 
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Results and Discussion 
The correlation (Pearson’s Product-Moment r’s) between various 
scores on PMA, DAT and SATO for the total group, and for boys and 
girls separately, are given in Table I. 


Although the correlations between total scores on PMA and DAT 
are between .50 and .60, the correlations between the subtests in these 
two tests are rather low. Only verbal and numerical subtests in the two 
tests seem to have some commonalities. The space subtest of PMA 
appears to be measuring an ability quite different from the abstract 
reasoning subtest of DAT. The correlations between PMA subtests and 
SATO subtests are higher than those between PMA subtests and DAT 
subtests. It appears that the N of PMA and M of SATO are tapping a 
common ground. It also appears that DAT and SATO correlate a little 
better than PMA and SATO on the verbal part while PMA and SATO 
correlate better than DAT and SATO on the numerical part. The DAT 
total correlates a little better with SATO total than with the PMA total, 
though the difference is not statistically significant. 


The intercorrelations between subtests of each of the three tests are 
given in Table II. 
TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (PEARSON’S r’s) FOR INTERCORRELATION 
OF SUBTESTS WITHIN EACH OF THREE TESTS—TOTAL GROUP 


V N R S fy 
PMA ot 32 19 .60 V 
49 24 61 N 
28 .63 R 
09 S 

VR NA AR th 
DAT A2 38 74 VR 
39 67 NA 
19 AR 

iV, M T 
SATO 44 91 V 
74 M 


All r’s are significantly different from zero at p=.01. 


While examining the intercorrelations of subtests within various tests 
it appears that PMA subtests are based on more independent factors 
than DAT and SATO subtests. All the inter-subtest correlations of PMA 
with the exception of the one between R and N are lower than the inter- 
subtest correlations of DAT and SATO. This is an indication of factorially 
purer subtests as compared with the other two tests. It is also indicative 
of the superiority of PMA over the other two tests in tapping different 
abilities of the students. The SATO total seems to be heavily loaded with 
the verbal part. 
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A comparison of the intercorrelations of the PMA subtests in this 
study with corresponding intercorrelations in a previous study by the 
author are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (PEARSON’S r’s) FOR INTERCORRELATION 
OF PMA SUBTESTS IN THE 1961-62 STUDY AND THE PRESENT STUDY 


1961-62 STUDY (139 SUBJECTS) PRESENT STUDY (373 SUBJECTS) 
Vv N R Ss) ah Vv N R S) Tr 
V 29 08 30 64 37 32 9 .60 
N 4 23 65 49 24 61 
R .28 .60 28 63 
Ss) 45 09 


The correlations of all the subtests with the total are about the same 
for both studies. Two of the six intercorrelations of the subtests are 
higher in the 1961-62 study, while three of them are slightly higher in the 
present study. As PMA’s revised version (1962) was used for the present 
study, the slight differences in the subtest intercorrelations may be caused 
by the different versions of the test. (The substantial difference 
[significant at .001 level] in the correlations between R and V might be 
due to the increased separation between the factors measured by these 
two subtests.) This provides us with some additional information about 
the stability of PMA subtests in spite of the recent revision. 


The correlations between the Verbal and Numerical subtests of the 
three tests and the final marks in English and Mathematics are given in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION (PEARSON’S r’s) BETWEEN VERBAL AND 
NUMERICAL SUBTESTS OF THE THREE TESTS AND FINAL PERCENTILE 
SCORES IN ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS 


Tests /School Subjects English Math 
PMA Verbal 3a 17 
Number 16 A2 
DAT VR BS 24 
NA 24 39 
SATO V 42 wt 
: M 25 50 


The correlations of both PMA (V) and DAT (VR) with final scores 
in English are the same (r = .33). The PMA (N) seems to have a little 
edge over DAT (NA) in its correlation with the final score in Math- 
ematics. SATO (V) and SATO (M) have higer correlations than Verbal 
and Numerical subtests of PMA and DAT, with final scores in English 
and Mathematics respectively. This is quite understandable, as SATO 
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seems to be more of an achievement test than an aptitude test and is 
expected to correlate higher with final school scores than are the aptitude 
tests. Correlations in Table IV also support the previous assertion about 
greater factorial purity of PMA subtests when compared with DAT sub- 
tests. Correlations between PMA (V) and the Math. Score and PMA (N) 
and the English score are lower than the corresponding correlations of 
DAT and SATO subtests. 


Out of the three tests used in the study, PMA is less time-consuming 
for both students and counsellors. Though the intercorrelations between 
the total scores on the three tests are not substantially different, the 
lower inter-subtest correlations of PMA are indicative of its higher 
factorial purity. While PMA has a certain edge over DAT in its correla- 
tion with SATO on the numerical part, DAT is slightly better in the 
verbal part. There are no significant differences between PMA and 
DAT subtests in their prediction of final scores in English and Math- 
ematics. Thus, the substitution of DAT by PMA can provide the coun- 
sellor with equally valuable information in much less time. 


REFERENCES 


1§. S. Anant and W. A. Ketcham, “Physical Maturation as a Moderator Variable 
in Predicting High School Achievement from Primary Mental Abilities”, 
MANAS: A Journal of Scientific Psychology, 1964, 11, 1, pp. 11-19. 
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Rokeach’s D-scale was administered 
to 157 Canadian ninth grade students 
who had been divided into three 
achievement categories (Failures, 
Mediocres and Honours) on the basis 
of a Provincial academic examination. 
An inverse correlation between 
achievement level and “dogmatism” 
was found. The similarities between 
these results and the results of 
another similar study using the 
F-scale on the same general pop- 
ulation were discussed. 
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Dogmatism, Authoritarianism 
and Academic Achievement* 


Recently this author published a study in which the scores of Canadian 
junior high school students on the Adorno F-scale were shown to be 
inversely related to academic achievement.! This result was in line with 
observations of other experimenters.” * 4 


An instrument similar to the F-scale, the D (Dogmatism) scale, was 
developed by Rokeach.® The D-scale is reported to examine cognitive 
organization in terms of open vs closed belief systems. A substantial 
improvement over the F-scale is achieved by Rokeach’s test in that it 
appears not to be affected by the particular political orientation of the 
testee, as is the case with F. Rokeach documents this claim well. Less 
well documented, however, is the claim that scores on the D-scale, unlike 
the F-scale, will not correlate. with certain “nuisance” factors such as 
intelligence or academic ability.° The basis for this claim involves the 
assumption that the items used on the D-scale are not as “obvious” or 
“direct”. Presumably, this factor will not allow the more intelligent 
individual to “penetrate” the questions by answering in what is thought 
to be a more socially acceptable manner, as seems to be the case with 
the F-scale.’ 


*Appreciation is expressed’ to Mr. P. A. Boudewyns for his assistance in the 
preparation of this study. 
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To investigate this factor Ehrlich* administered the D-scale to 100 
sociology students at the same time that they took a “40 item true-false 
test of sociology knowledge”. He found that dogmatism was inversely 
related to classroom learning, as evidenced by administering the D-scale 
and a 40 item quiz at a later point. He also found a —.28 correlation 
between the D-scale and an aptitude test. Therefore, Ehrlich’s study 
would not seem to uphold Rokeach’s assumption noted above. 


The present investigation was part of a larger study which sought 
to examine the personality and social correlates of failure and honours 
work in a Canadian junior high school. Along with other tests, the D- and 
the F-scales were administered to a group of 500 high school students. 
The purpose of this study was to examine Rokeach’s claim by investigat- 
ing the relationship between D-scores and the academic achievement 
of junior high school students and noting any similarities between these 
results and the relationships found between the F-scores and achieve- 
ment, using the same general population. 


Method 


Three groups of students were administered the D-scale, along with 
several other tests* and a personal data form. The three groups were 
selected on the basis of the marks they received on “The Provincial 
Departmental Examination”. This examination is made up by subject 
matter specialists and is coordinated and administered by the Provincial 
Department of Education in this Canadian Province.** The examination 
includes a standardized verbal and quantitative measure of ability and 
is administered to all ninth grade students in the Province. The results 
serve as a major determinant of the academic or vocational pattern the 
student will subsequently follow. 


The aggregate mark each student achieves on the examination is 
placed on a stanine distribution for the total population of students in 
the Province who take the battery in any one year. Pre-determined 
cut-off points denote the categories of Failure, Mediocre (‘Pass’) and 
Honours. Approximately the top two stanines are designated as Honours, 
the bottom two as Failures and the middle five as Mediocres. For the 
present study all of the Failures and Honours and a sample of the fifth 
stanine (Mediocres) were selected from the total population of public 
school boys in a large (270,000) western Canadian city. 


The procedure consisted of comparing the scores on the D-scale with 
the results achieved on the Departmental Examinations. Though a four 


*... including McClelland’s adaptation of the TAT, Sentence Completion, (Rotter) 
The California Psychological Inventory, Kluckholn and Strodbeck’s “value orien- 
tation” measure, and the IPAT Culture Reduced Intelligence Test. 

** Alberta. 
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hour period was permitted for the student testing, most of the Failure 
group was unable to complete the scale and some of the other instruments 
that were readily finished by the Mediocre and Honours groups. This 
absence of closure for the Failures appeared to be due to their lack of 
interest and motivation in areas related to academic methods, such as 
filling out a questionnaire and/or taking a test. Therefore, the scores 
of the Mediocre and Failure groups were collapsed into one category for 
purposes of statistical analyses. Ultimately only six Failures, 62 
Mediocres and 89 Honours were able to complete the scale in the allotted 
time. 


Results 


The resultant difference between the D-scale scores for the Failure- 
Mediocre group and the Honours group was significant (t [155] — 3.19; 
p < .01). Even though the Failure and Mediocre groups had to be 
combined, the trend for all three groups was linear and the mean for 
the Failures was the highest of the three. As the level of achievement 
rises on the Departmental Examinations, the amount of dogmatism de- 
clines, as shown in Fig. 1. 


FIG. 1 
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Fig. 2 represents the relationship of the F-scores for the same general 
population® to the relevant achievement groups. Because of the dif- 
ficulties involved in obtaining closure on these tests from students in 
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the lower achievement categories, as mentioned above, no direct correla- 
tion was attempted. The observable similarities in the two graphs, how- 
ever, would seem to demonstrate that academic ability, as defined here, 
relates to both F and D in a similar manner. The difference between the 
aggregate F-scores of the combined Failure and Mediocre groups vs the 
Honours was also significant (t [182] — 5.87; p < .001). It was con- 
cluded that the results of this study support Ehrlich’s earlier findings 
that Rokeach’s scale is not independent of such factors as academic 
achievement and intelligence. As with the F-scale, the higher achieving 
subjects did answer in a more socially desirable manner. 


Discussion 

One explanation of this result would be that the less well-educated 
and lower-status students are more dogmatic, and that as education and 
status rise, the amount of dogmatism (and authoritarianism) tends to 
decline. This is one of the more usual assumptions about education and 
social class behaviour. Indeed, in the larger study, noted above, a positive 
relationship between social class, as measured by income, occupation 
and education, and the achievement level of the student was found.!° 


It could also be hypothesized that the relationship between achieve- 
ment and dogmatism was found in this study because the higher achiev- 
ing student was able to penetrate the instrument and answer in a more 
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socially acceptable manner. This study was not comprehensive enough 
to clearly propose either one of these hypotheses. 


Further study with the D-scale, using a design similar to the one 
presented by Cohen (1952), who varied instructional set to measure 
“penetration” of the F-scale, would be informative. 
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The author presents a review and 
critique of some issues in leader- 
ship research. The paper stresses 
the importance of system-based 
concepts of organization, examines 
the Canadian tradition of leader 
behaviour research as it relates 
to organizational behaviour, and 
suggests some theoretical and 
design problems to be considered 
in further research. 
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Research on the Behaviour of 
Educational Leaders: Critique 
of a Tradition! 


Over the last decade, a number of loosely related studies of the be- 
haviour of educational leaders has been completed in Canadian school 
systems. These studies are the outgrowth of pioneering work by Hemp- 
hill, Stogdill and others,”? now familiarly and widely known as the Ohio 
Leadership Studies. Even more familiar is the instrument finally evolved 
as an operational definition of leadership, The Leader Behaviour Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire or LBDQ.* 


Halpin’s refinement of the instrument® and his research using it to 
describe the leader behaviour of school superintendents® contributed a 
theoretical framework and empirical tools to educational administrators’ 
longstanding interest in leadership. The fascination of researchers in 
educational administration with the LBDQ will be commented on later 
since it is symptomatic of a basic problem apparent in recent research 
using this instrument. From the Midwest Center at Chicago, LBDQ- 
based research on the behaviour of educational administrators was taken 
up by researchers at The University of Alberta and later at other Cana- 
dian centres. Much of this Canadian tradition, if we may call ten years 
of work a tradition, is attributable to the interest and direction of 
Andrews.” 
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Some Issues in the Study of Leadership 


A question frequently asked about leader behaviour is, “How does 
it relate to individual and group characteristics?” At the present time 
there are no unequivocal explanations of the relationship between groups 
and individuals permitting us to claim a satisfactory understanding of 
leadership phenomena. We do have some agreement about the dimensions 
of the problem and about the general framework within which the prob- 
lem may be solved. After a quarter century of research in leadership, 
it is appropriate to ask where this enquiry has brought us and to refocus 
upon the underlying issues, namely, the adequacy of theory and research 
design used in leadership studies. 


What is an organization? 

The group basis of leadership should cause us to ask what a group 
is, or, more generally, what an organization is. As educational admin- 
istrators we are concerned for systems, entities having some formal struc- 
ture and persisting over time. Theorists like von Bertalanffy and 
Boulding® point out to the concept of system as fundamental to the 
scientific view of the universe. The importance of this concept is that it 
provides a framework for handling the problems of growing, living com- 
plexities whether these be biological or social. By seeing the system as 
a process and as a process moreover which acts as if it had some goal 
or purpose, the system concept suggests a mechanism by which groups 
imprint patterns of behaviour upon the elements comprising them. Sys- 
tems or, more concretely, role concepts, have been part of the theory of 
researchers in administrative behaviour for some time, but their implica- 
tions have, perhaps, not been fully appreciated. Boulding points these 
out with his typical forcefulness: 

Thus individual electrons come and go in an atom, but once one is captured 

it must behave in a certain way until it is lost. Similarly atoms come and 

go in a molecule, but the molecule remains; molecules come and go in a cell, 

but the cell remains; cells come and go in a body, but the body remains; 

persons come and go in an organization but the organization remains. What 

“remains” in the midst of all this flux of components is the “role,” the “place,” 

and the relation of roles one to another. A role is a hole, an organization 

is related and orderly set of holes, and one sometimes catches a fleeting 

and slightly nightmarish vision of the scientific universe as a set of holes 

bounded and defined by other holes!® ‘ 

Regarding leadership phenomena as explainable in systems and role 
theory helps to focus attention of researchers upon the context issues in 
leader behaviour. The Ohio studies and the LBDQ have from the begin- 
ning emphasized behaviour and, particularly, patterns of behaviour. 
Examining the LBDQ as a research instrument, however, one cannot but 
be struck by the similarity between items on this “test” and the form 
and content of items from typical interest inventories and personality 
scales. For example, the following items: 
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He is friendly and approachable. 

He gets along well with the people above him. 
He is working hard for a promotion. 

He makes his attitudes clear to the group. 

He keeps to himself. 


The point here is not that these items cannot refer to behaviour patterns, 
but merely that it is easy when dealing with them to think of them as 
attributes of the indivdual which he brings independently to the group 
and which determine the leadership functions performed within it. To 
assume, as suggested by Cattell, that a leader may be defined as ‘“‘a person 
who has a demonstrable influence upon group syntality”’’ is surely beg- 
ging the question when our present knowledge does not enable us to 
state either the direction or the application of such influence." 


This argument suggests that an appropriate framework for the study 
of leadership must take seriously the organizational context. While mak- 
ing a minimum number of assumptions, adequate theories of leadership 
should take into account the sources of control in organizations, the 
dynamics of both internal and external forces which influence the opera- 
tion of the system. The Ohio studies and the LBDQ itself are built upon 
descriptions of the kind and frequency of behaviours exhibited by leaders 
of various groups. The original questionnaire consisted of multiple items 
defining nine dimensions of leadership as conceived by the original inter- 
disciplinary team of researchers.'? These items and dimensions were 
empirically validated by having members of diverse groups describe their 
leaders in terms of the items. It should be pointed out that these descrip- 
tions refer to leader behaviour at a single point in time. Thus while the 
items may describe behaviour patterns they do so by “photographing” 
only one point in a process. The items retained in the LBDQ were those 
differentiating between groups and between dimensions of behaviour. 
Without questioning the soundness of this technique, it is still necessary 
to point out that it describes neither changing leadership patterns, the 
sequence of them, the kind of group in which the patterns were found, 
nor their relationship to the environment. The position taken in this 
paper is that questions about dynamics and context are important in the 
study of leadership. These questions were enunciated some time ago 
when concerted empirical studies of leadership were begun at Ohio. Since 
then, however, certain dazzling success with the LBD@ as an instrument 
to describe leader behaviour has diverted interest from other issues and 
has allowed assumptions about the individuality of leadership to gain 
tacit acceptance. 

As a reaction to this trend in leadership research, this paper suggests 
that it is time to re-examine our theories of leadership and to direct 
attention to some untouched areas of investigation based upon new strat- 
egies of enquiry. In particular, it is suggested that research look at 
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organizational leadership as one of many social phenomena that are 
shaped by a variety of interpersonal, structural and technical constraints. 


Some Dimensions of Organizational Behaviour 

From the many issues open to investigation, social psychologists have 
extracted the individual-group relationship in organizations as the area 
of prime interest. It is useful then at this point to ask how far small group 
theorists have taken this investigation and with what results. A recent 
summary of findings is not encouraging. On the basis of work by Bales, 
Cartwright, Zander, Homans and others, a recent review article concludes 
that “there are few occasions when variables at the individual process 
level are treated as the independent and those at the group level are 
treated as the dependent.’’'? Commenting on this statement and under- 
lining the difficulty of making meaningful statements about group- 
individual relationships, Yamamoto concludes as follows: 


But, are such effects at all meaningful when the two indices are measuring 
two facets of the underlying phenomenon at two different levels? It appears 
rather difficult to establish any simple relationship between the tensile 
strength of an alloy and the mean value of the molecular weight of the 
component metals. How then are we to make sense out of the covariation, 
if any, among the heterogeneous measures of the individual-group-institu- 
tional system variables?! 


This question underlies many group phenomena in education including 
leadership, authority, and the teaching-learning act itself. 

Reference to theorists such as Morris and Seeman,!*> Stogdill,'® 
Petrullo and Bass,'’ and Zaleznik and Moment'® suggests that organiza- 
tions can best be conceived as multi-faceted systems—systems processing 
inputs from an environment and yielding outcomes which may modify 
the organization itself, its components, or the environment in which it 
exists. Most explicitly and recently Miles'® has provided a systems model 
for organizations which relates their functioning not only to leadership, 
but to such other important group characteristics as morale, communica- 
tion, change, and adaptation. In building a systems model describing an 
organization, a useful and perhaps necessary starting point defines four 
component categories bound together by theoretical connections and to 
some extent by empirical findings. Without further elaboration on these 
notions, the categories may be identified as input, social structure, social 
process and output. 


Relationships Among the System Components 


Systems are more than a collection of components. The essential prop- 
erties of a system are the relationships existing between components or 
between subsystems of components. This condition holds with equal 
strength for organizations. When we ask, as does much research in leader- 
ship, how the characteristics of an individual modify the processes of a 
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group, we single out for attention only one of the many possible relation- 
ships holding among organizational variables. What these relationships 
are and, more particularly, what causal connections exist within the sys- 
tems are matters on which research findings are all too scarce. 


It would be convenient if some causal chain of relationships held in 
organizations where social products were a result of inputs from the 
environment, social process were a result of social structure and 
where outputs, stemming from process, were fed back again to the en- 
vironment. In reality organizational relationships are not likely to be 
either linear or simple; the relationships observed may work in a reverse 
direction. Some outputs may be determined directly by technology with 
social process and structure being largely irrelevant to this relationship. 
Or an observed effect in one subsystem may appear concomitantly with 
that in another. With a high degree of probability, we may predict con- 
ditioning or mediating relationships between the variables. Thus given 
a particular social structure and process, a technological innovation may 
produce one effect upon output, though with other social conditions its 
effects might be different.?°:?4 


Research in Leader Behaviour 


The Ohio State Leadership Studies, begun in 1945, approached the 
topic of leadership by “examining and measuring performance or behavior 
rather than human traits”.’? Because they had little help from previous 
theory and research, and for other reasons documented elsewhere,’”*** 
the Ohio researchers began with a minimum number of assumptions about 
leadership. Focusing upon how leaders operate, the approach was from 
the beginning essentially psychometric. Multitudes of items relating to 
nine supposed dimensions of leader behaviour were contributed by an 
interdisciplinary team of social scientists. From that point onwards the 
development of the LBDQ was essentially a process of simplification. 
The original 1,790 items and nine dimensions were reduced to obtain a 
comparatively brief, easily administered questionnaire which would pro- 
vide scales characterizing the behaviour of the leader in a given group 
while distinguishing it on the same dimension from the behaviour of 
leaders in other groups. The final coup in this process of reduction was 
administered by Halpin and Winer?’ who factor analyzed previous forms 
of the questionnaire to produce the thirty item form composed of the well- 
known dimensions, Consideration and Initiating Structure. 


It is significant that Stogdill, who had been an early worker in the 
Ohio Studies, later produced an expanded and multidimensional 
LBDQ-Form XII, claiming, “It has not seemed reasonable to believe that 
two factors are sufficient to acount for all the observable variance in 
leader behavior.’*° Although use of the Halpin and Winer LBDQ is 
frequent in education, it is being replaced by the LBDQ-XII through 
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Stogdill’s own extensive use of it?’ and its increasing applications in 
education.?®?%° 

The production of the LBDQ stimulated considerable research on the 
behaviour of educational leaders with the best known being that of 
Halpin.*t Support for these studies came from research and theory of 
small group behaviour. In this field, structural-functionalist theory was 
supplanting the situationist approach. The latter approach viewed groups 
and the leader behaviour required in them as varying in a multitude of 
situational factors including goals, structure, individual needs and atti- 
tudes. The former position held that regardless of the specific group- 
functions a leader performs, there are basic functions common to all 
groups and therefore to all leaders. Thus, the LBDQ’s purely empirical 
dimensions of Consideration and Initiating Structure could be interpreted 
as the leader’s efforts to fulfill the group’s basic needs for Group Main- 
tenance and Goal Achievement.*? With this empirical success and theoret- 
ical strength behind it, the Canadian tradition of leadership research 
blossomed by finding various applications of the LBDQ, and later the 
LBDQ-XII, in school settings.*? 

In reporting this research, the model of an organization as a system 
will serve to classify the relationships studied. The four-fold model of 
the organizational system yields ten types of relationships if categories of 
variables are related two at a time. Thus, a social process variable such 
as leader behaviour may be related to another social process variable, 
possibly group characteristics, as measured by Hemphill’s Group Dimen- 
sions Description Questionnaire.** In addition, it could be related to 
variables in any of the other three categories—inputs, social structure or 
outputs. The types of relationships possible are indicated in Table I. 
Multivariate relationships among the variables would greatly increase the 
number of analyses possible. 


TABLE I 
TYPES OF RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CATEGORIES OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
VARIABLES 
Social Social 
Input Structure Process Output 
Variables Variables Variables Variables 
Input I/I I/SS I/SP I/O 
Social Structure SS/SS SS/SP - $S/O 
Social Process SP/SP SP/O 
Output O/O 


The most frequent type of relationship investigated is that between 
social process and output variables. Specifically, these relationships deal 
with the consequences of leader behaviour for various measures of output. 
This emphasis reveals a concern for the outcomes of organizational process 
that is consistent with common organizational zeal to maximize goal 
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accomplishment. It is significant, too, that only four of the ten types of 
relationships have been considered and that multivariate procedures have 
been used only in a minority of studies. The consequence of this lack of 
multivariate analysis will be commented upon later. It is sufficient now 
to say that the emphasis upon leader behaviour-outcome relationship 
leaves other possible relationships relatively unexplored, particularly the 
conditioning or mediating kinds of relationships which can be discerned 
only through multivariate analysis. 


Leader Behaviour and Other Social Process Variables 


Four studies relate leader behaviour to other social process variables. 
At the same time that the LBDQ was being developed at Ohio State 
University, Hemphill*® developed the Group Dimensions Description 
Questionnaire (GDDQ) which yields a profile of members’ perceptions 
of group characteristics. The thirteen dimensions included in the question- 
naire have been shown by Hemphill to differentiate among teaching 
groups and a variety of other groups as well. The instrument describes 
such characteristics as the autonomy, flexibility, hedonic tone, stability 
and stratification of the groups. 


Morris** demonstrated that five of the GDDQ dimensions were related 
to effective principal leader behaviour when effective behaviour is de- 
fined as leadership which is jointly and highly considerate and structured. 
Under these conditions, effective leader behaviour was positively related 
to participation, polarization and potency in the group; negatively to 
flexibility and stability. Thus under effective leader behaviour, the teach- 
ing groups were found to be characterized by members who gave much 
time and effort to group activities (participation), who were oriented 
to goals clear and specific to members (polarization), and for whom the 
group itself had primary significance (potency). At the same time groups 
with effective leadership were characterized by members who followed 
established rather than informal procedures (flexibility), and who felt 
that the characteristics of the group itself had failed to persist over time 
(stability). Reverse relationships held among teaching groups where 
the principals’ leadership was described as ineffective. These findings 
suggest that in activating a group towards clear goals and in building 
a group that is significant in the eyes of its members, the effective leader 
lays down firm behaviour expectations and shifts the basic social charte- 
ristics of the group. 


Thompson*’ investigated the degree to which subordinate supervisory 
personnel held conflicting expectations for the leader behaviour of super- 
intendents. As with earlier research** the subordinates expected more 
Consideration and Structure than they perceived themselves as receiving 
from their superintendents. There was also more agreement about the 
expected leader behaviour than about the perceived, indicating that how- 
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ever much individuals may agree on the style of leader behaviour they 
desire to see, they are less agreed about what they do see in leaders. 
Similarly, the subordinates were more agreed about Consideration ex- 
pected than Structure expected. Thus one of the problems for leaders 
is meeting the variety of expectations held for their behaviour by sub- 
ordinates, particularly in the area of the initation of structure. 


Two studies of leader behaviour as social process have examined the 
structure of the research instrument itself.*®*° Stogdill’s claim that two 
factors, Consideration and Structure, are insufficient to account for all 
the observable variance in leader behaviour, led him to construct the 
multi-dimensional LBDQ-XII. The validity of this claim can be tested 
in part through factor analysis of the instrument. Stogdill earlier ob- 
served the high intercorrelations between the sub-scale scores of the 
LBDQ-XII and performed factor analyses of leader behaviour data ob- 
tained in different types of organizations. The results indicated that 
the LBDQ is indeed reducible to a smaller number of factors, but that 
the factors emerging depend upon the organization in which the instru- 
ment is used.*? Conflicting evidence is reported on this score by Brown** 
and Punch.** This conflict may in part be due to the different approach 
taken by these investigators. Whereas Stogdill factored the LBDQ-XII 
data from each organization separately and obtained different factors 
from each organization (even apparently similar organizations), Brown 
and Punch factored the data from all schools and then determined how 
leader behaviour in each school varied in terms of factors identified. 
Because of the instability of factors based upon small N’s, the latter ap- 
proach seems to be psychometrically more sound. 

The factors identified in the work of Brown and Punch are given in 
Table II. In each of these studies, Factor I composed heavily of Initiating 


TABLE II 
FACTORS IDENTIFIED IN TWO STUDIES USING THE LBDQ-FORM XII 
Brown (1967) Punch (1967) 

LBDQ-XII Dimensions Factor I Factor II Factor I Factor II 
Representation 782 64 
Demand Reconciliation OL 73 69 38 
Tolerance of Uncertainty 86 68 
Persuasiveness is 42 Hoes 
Initiating Structure 89 86 
Tolerance of Freedom 85 91 
Role Assumption itl Al 85 
Consideration 86 mY | (9 
Production Emphasis 87 80 —.39 
Predictive Accuracy 62 63 81 34 
Integration 62 .68 Ap 2 
Superior Orientation ASY 00 oo 
HKigenvalue 4.72 4.21 5.21 rerd bs) 
% total variation 40% 36% 43% 23% 


aLoadings smaller than ++ .30 have been omitted. 
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Structure, Production Emphasis and Role Assumption—has been named 
System Orientation, while Factor II—composed heavily of Consideration, 
Tolerance of Freedom and Tolerance of Uncertainty—has been named 
Person Orientation. These two factors bear a significant resemblance 
to Halpin and Winer’s Initiating Structure and Consideration factors in 
the original LBDQ. 

It is not likely that this factoring brings us back to the original di- 
mensions of the LBDQ, since the sub-scales of the LBDQ-XII have in- 
strinsic merit in themselves*® and help to define the two factors more pre- 
cisely. At the same time, the methodology of Punch opens the possibility 
of using determinate factor scores which are psychometrically and practi- 
cally more valid and useful than the raw sub-scale scores. 


Leader Behaviour and Output Variables 


The earliest of the studies reviewed here is that by McBeath.** This 
study examined the relationship between the leader behaviour of teachers 
and their teaching effectiveness as rated by themselves, other teachers 
in the school, their principals, superintendents and pupils. The study found 
that rated effectiveness related strongly to teachers’ leader behaviour as 
described by the various judges. The striking exception to this finding 
occurred when the teachers’ descriptions of their own leader behaviour 
and effectiveness were related. In this case, self-descriptions of leader 
behaviour and effectiveness had little or no relationship to each other. 
Feedback to the individual about his own performance was apparently 
minimal. To the extent that others’ ratings of teachers’ leader behaviour 
represent social reality, these findings help to define global ratings of 
teacher effectiveness, in terms of leader behaviour. 

The possibility of halo effects contaminating both leader behaviour 
and effectiveness ratings is clearly apparent in studies like McBeath’s. 
Halo in the LBDQ was early recognized by its developers,*” and although 
McBeath attempted to avoid compounding the effect, it seems likely that 
both his leadership and effectiveness ratings lie in the same dimension, 
thus explaining the high relationship between them. 

Two studies following McBeath used indices of teacher and school 
effectiveness which are clearly independent of leader behaviour ratings. 
Keeler*® devised an index of school effectiveness based upon pupil 
achievement and aptitude as measured by a set of external examinations 
and the Cooperative School and College Ability Tests (SCAT). Using a 
standardized score representing the difference between actual and pre- 
dicted pupil achievement, Keeler approximated a measure of pupil growth 
attributable to the effectiveness of the school in instruction. 

With this criterion, Keeler examined the relationships between princi- 
pal leader behaviour, teacher morale and pupil growth. Both principal 
leader behaviour and teacher morale were related to pupil growth, though, 
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contrary to the hypothesis, teacher morale did not act as a mediating 
variable between principal leadership and pupil growth. Stogdill also 
failed to establish this hypothesized chain of effect. His contention, based 
on his own and other research, is “that the executive can more easily 
influence the cohesiveness and morale than the productivity of the unit 
that he supervises.’*® Morale and productivity may both be outputs of 
social process and structure, but any relationship they may have with 
leader behaviour is likely complex and non-linear. 


In Keeler’s work, the strength of the relationship between principal 
leader behaviour and output was considerably weaker than that re- 
ported by McBeath between teacher leader behaviour and rated teacher 
effectiveness. This difference confirms that halo may well have operated 
in the earlier study and possibly that rated effectiveness might better 
be regarded as a social process than as an output variable. Another 
significant finding reported by Keeler indicated a stronger relationship 
between pupil growth and principal’s goal-oriented behaviour than be- 
tween pupil growth and idiographic behaviour. 


Keeler’s findings were in part confirmed by Greenfield and Andrews” 
who examined the relationship between teacher leader behaviour and 
pupil achievement. Instead of the rated effectiveness criterion used by 
McBeath, they used an index of pupil growth similar to Keeler’s. As 
with McBeath the relationship between teacher leader behaviour and 
effectiveness was confirmed, though the use of the growth measure re- 
duced the closeness of the relationship considerably. In line with Keeler’s 
findings, too, Greenfield and Andrews reported stronger relationships 
between growth and structured behaviour than between growth and 
considerate leader behaviour. They concluded that some twenty per 
cent of variance in pupil growth was predictable from leader behaviour 
with most of this (nearly 18%) being due to structure in the teacher’s 
behaviour. 


Leader Behaviour and Other Output Variables 


Another dimension of output was examined in the work of Miklos.*:*? 
Specifically, his study examined the relationship between principal leader 
behaviour on the one hand and leader ambivalence, group consensus 
and agreement on the other. Leader ambivalence was defined as the 
intensity with which the leader holds role expectations for himself; 
consensus referred to the homogeneity of opinion within the teaching 
group about the principal’s role; agreement referred to the similarity 
of role expectations between the principal and his staff as a group. Scales 
defining role expectations were built around Seeman’s conceptualization 
of the leadership role.*? Contrary to the hypotheses, the leader behaviour 
dimensions were not consistently related in either linear or curvilinear 
analysis to the ambivalence, agreement or consensus variables. 
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Only through multivariate analysis did meaningful relationships em- 
erge between the leader behaviour and the conflict variables defined by 
Miklos. As might be expected on the basis of system conceptions of 
organizational behaviour, this finding indicates that many relationships 
between apparently adjacent and interacting variables are mediated and 
conditioned by other variables less obviously related to the first pair. 
For example, Miklos reported that relationships between structure and 
ambivalence in schools where teachers manifest high consensus were 
significantly different from those in schools where they manifest low 
consensus. That is, where teachers were unsure or in disagreement about 
the principal’s role, it was appropriate for the principal to be ambivalent 
about structure in his leader behaviour. But where consensus existed 
among teachers about the principal’s role his ambivalence about structure 
was inappropriate. Similarly, agreement between teachers and _ princi- 
pals was more likely when principals were described as high in both 
structure and consideration. Though this finding was not firmly esta- 
blished, it is important even in a tentative form since it questions whether 
a principal is at the mercy of teachers’ expectations or whether “he can 
in a very real way influence their expectations and bring them close to 
his self-expectations.’’** 

Another finding from the Miklos study bears on this same issue. When 
tenure of teachers and principals was considered in connection with 
the structure-consensus relationship, it became clear that this variable 
mediated the effects of the other two variables. Miklos explained the 
relationship as follows: 

The longer that principals who are high in structure associate with a particular 

group of teachers, the more consensus there is within the group of teachers 

on role expectations for the principal. This does not hold if the principal 

is low in structure for then the amount of consensus decreases as the length 

of association increases.*° 
Miklos also reported a similar relationship between tenure, structure and 
agreement. With structured behaviour on the part of the principal, the 
agreement between him and teachers increased. Without structure, such 
agreement apparently decreased over time. 


Satisfaction and Confidence as Output Variables 

A study by Fast®* examined the relationship between teacher satis- 
faction and principal leader behaviour. This study demonstrated that 
teacher satisfaction was related to the degree of leader behaviour per- 
ceived by teachers. Moreover, the greater the discrepancy between leader 
behaviour expected and perceived, the lower the satisfaction. Expecta- 
tions of leader behaviour as a single variable had no relationship to teach- 
er satisfaction. It was apparent, too, that consideration perceived was 
more strongly related to satisfaction than was structure perceived. Fur- 
thermore, social and personal relationships among teachers or between 
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teachers and principals were less important sources of satisfaction than 
was the professional stimulation which teachers gained from each other 
and from the principal. 

The most recent research relating teacher satisfaction and leadership 
made use of the LBDQ-XII as an instrument for describing principals’ 
behaviour. Using factor scores derived from the factored LBDQ-XII, 
Anderson and Brown’ related principals’ leader behaviour to teacher 
satisfaction, confidence in leadership and ratings of school effectiveness. 
Most strongly related was leader behaviour and confidence in leader- 
ship. While teacher satisfaction showed a similar strong relationship with 
principal leader behaviour, teachers’ ratings of school effectiveness bore 
no relationship to the principal’s leader behaviour. This finding bears 
out Stogdill’s position that group satisfaction and morale as outputs of 
an organization are not necessarily instruments of productivity. These 
studies also argue for the desirability of both structure and consideration 
in leader behaviour, “so long as strength in one form is not cancelled out 
by a disproportionately poor showing on the other.”*® 

The study by Punch’®® investigated the relationship between leader 
behaviour and social structure in schools. Schools were divided into 
those where principals’ leadership strongly influenced social structure 
and those where influence was weak. In strong-relationship schools, prin- 
cipals rated their own influence and teacher satisfaction higher than those 
in weak-relationship schools. Teachers in strong-relationship schools also 
regarded their principals as more effective than those in weak-relationship 
schools. School effectiveness ratings bore no relationship to these or- 
ganizational conditions in schools. 


Leader Behaviour and Organizational Climate 

A study by Schmidt®*’** examined the relationship between the LBDQ- 
XII and Halpin and Croft’s Organizational Climate Description Ques- 
tionnaire (OCDQ).* Strikingly, the correlations between these two in- 
struments were rather small. Very few correlations rose above .50 with 
the highest being .73 between the Production Emphasis scales on the 
two instruments. In terms of the factors recently identified in the LBDQ- 
AII,**:** the Production Emphasis and Thrust scales of the OCDQ re- 
semble the System Orientation factor while the Esprit dimension resem- 
bles the Person Orientation factor. The scales of Consideration, Hind- 
rance, Intimacy and Aloofness on the OCDQ bear virtually no relation- 
ship to scales or factors in the LBDQ-XII, suggesting that the factorial 
structure of the OCDQ is still indeterminate despite contrary claims by 
its authors. * 


Leader Behaviour and Input Variables 


Comparatively few studies have related input variables; most which 
have done so have investigated the relationship only as a sub-problem 
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of the research. Thus, Thompson® reported that more highly qualified 
subordinates expected more structure in their superintendent’s behaviour 
than did less qualified subordinates. More striking findings were brought 
out by Punch® who reported that although schools varied significantly 
as to their principals’ leader behaviour, similar differences were not 
found between districts. In light of Charters’ criticism of the LBDQ,” 
this finding is important in that it indicates the LBDQ-XII is independent 
of system effects. Punch also reported that school size is unrelated to 
leader behaviour. Another study of the relationships of a variety of in- 
put variables with leadership was made by A. F. Brown.*®* He concluded 
that none of eight factors such as school bus schedules, density of pop- 
ulation and condition of the school building, either together or in com- 
bination, significantly affected leadership. 


The input variables analyzed in this way included size and type of 
school, tenure, sex, age and experience of staff and socio-economic status 
of the school community. These findings give confidence that many of 
the variables which affect leader behaviour lie within the organization 
and are not input to the system arbitrarily from the environment. In 
multivariate analyses some input variables are significant when social 
structure and leader behaviour are considered jointly. These will be 
considered below under social structure-process relationships. 


Leadership Training as an Input Variable 

The only study reported here that considered the effect of leadership 
training upon leader behaviour is that by Blocksidge.*® It is also the 
only study reported which used an experimental design. Twenty-two 
principals who attended a two-week course in instructional and adminis- 
trative “leadership” were compared with twenty-two like principals who 
did not attend the course. Both groups were described as leaders before 
the course and again after it. Although the course did not give leadership 
training per se and although the leader behaviour descriptions were made 
in two different academic years after the usual summer break in school 
terms, significant differences in the behaviour of the two groups were 
noted. Superintendents and teachers who described the principals’ leader 
behaviour reported an increase in considerate behaviour for the group 
attending the course. Conversely, the attending principals saw them- 
selves as having less consideration after the course than before it. Thus, 
the apparent effect of the course was to increase the amount of the 
principals’ considerate behaviour and to give the principals’ insights into 
their own behaviour which caused them to evaluate it less positively. This 
study suggests other experimental designs for much needed research on 
changes in leader behaviour over time as other organizational variables 
are manipulated. 
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Leader Behaviour and Social Structure Relationships 


Some findings about leader behaviour-structure relationships are pro- 
vided by Thompson” and, more significantly, by Punch." Thompson 
reported that both expectations and perceptions of superintendents’ lead- 
ership varied by district, though no such variation was found between 
various groups of subordinates. Thus, different expectations of super- 
intendents’ leader behaviour grew up within districts, but not between 
groups within a given district. 

Punch reported findings which make strong inferences about leader- 
ship-social structure relationships. Using the Organizational Inventory” 
as a measure of school bureaucratization, Punch found that 57% of 
variance in school bureaucratization was accounted for by leader be- 
haviour, and offered evidence through multivariate analysis that bureau- 
cratization was dependent upon leader behaviour. In this regard, system- 


oriented behaviours of principals were positively related (r — .37) to 
bureaucratization in their schools and person-oriented behaviours of 
these leaders were strongly and negatively related (r = —.66) to school 
bureaucratization. 


In schools where principal and teachers had been together for some 
time, Punch found stronger relationships between leader behaviour and 
bureaucratization than in schools where togetherness was of shorter 
duration. Similarly, the relationship between leadership and bureaucra- 
tization tended to be stronger when teachers had come to the schools 
with relatively little experience. Thus, principals seemed able to shape 
social structure by their leader behaviour when teachers came to a 
school relatively naive about the social structure and process of schools 
and stayed in a given school for a long time. It is in this way that schools 
grow as organizations—as social systems. 


Surprisingly, school and system size correlated negatively with bureau- 
cratization. Seventy-five per cent of variance in social.structure was 
accounted for by the most potent variables—system size, school size, to- 
gteherness of principal and teachers and, the one most powerful variable, 
leadership. 


A Critique of Theory and Research in Leadership 


Examination of leader behaviour studies such as those reviewed above 
suggest that the time is ripe for researchers to consider a number of 
critical issues. Greater attention to these issues may mean that research 
might begin to examine and illuminate some basic leadership problems 
that have been set aside while other more feasible and pressing problems 
were being pursued. In conclusion, this paper will consider: (1) the 
present state of LBDQ-based research, (2) some problems of leadership 
and group theory, (3) applications of leadership theory, and, (4) re- 
search design related to the study of leadership. 
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The State of Leader Behaviour Research 


In reviewing leader behaviour research such as that presented in 
this paper, the basic similarity of approach in most of them may well 
strike the reader. While the technical complexity of the analyses and 
the virtuosity of researchers’ statistical skills increase over time, the 
approach most frequently used relates one variable to another in a rather 
simplistic fashion. The dependence of these studies upon correlation and 
factor analytic approaches seldom establishes causal links between vari- 
ables. By implication, however, the weight of the reported relationships 
and the repetition of them inevitably suggests determining and mediating 
effects that are unwarranted by the research design. 


These studies have helped to establish a construct validity for the 
LBDQ in school settings, at least in the two major versions used. The 
validity was established in terms of a number of other organizational 
variables, notably output variables of one kind or another. Relation- 
ships with other social process variables and with social structure and 
environmental inputs were also explored. In this regard, however, it is 
apparent that the emphasis upon leadership-output relationships is per- 
haps disproportionate. In part this emphasis has served to shift attention 
from system concepts of organization. Relatively little attention has been 
focused upon technological influences on organization and upon leader 
behaviour within it.” Similarly, authority relationships between the 
leader and the environment of his group have received little attention. 
As Zaleznik and Moment™* comment, the leader is not “alone” with 
his group but must interact with higher level leaders whose influence 
may sometimes be decisive in determining the lower leader’s behaviour. 
We cannot assume that leader behaviour in schools is analogous to leader 
behaviour in experimental or voluntary small groups or in primary 
groups.”° 


The research conducted in most of the studies reviewed here may 
be identified as a variety of “experimental” or “explanatory” survey.” 
This method usually relies upon ex post facto manipulation of variables 
observed at Time 2 to infer causal effects from Time 1. The usefulness 
of this technique should not be a continuing reason for using it alone when 
other designs can help to formulate hypotheses that allow the researcher 
to make “strong inferences” about the direction of observed relation- 
ships.”" 


Attention should be drawn, too, to the criterion problem in leader- 
ship research. The studies reported here, as already noted, tend to 
select a rather narrow range of criteria or dependent variables. As 
Morris and Seeman” pointed out some time ago, any organizational vari- 
able may become the criterion for the operation of any other. Attention 
to the problem of how such criteria may best be selected is clearly called 
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for. The question of new designs for leadership research will be con- 
sidered in the final section of this paper. 


Theory Problems in Group Leadership 

The fundamental problem in leadership research may well be the 
lack of adequate theory or at least the lack of attention to theory. It 
might be recalled at this point that the Ohio Leadership Studies began 
virtually without theory, necessarily making a minimum of assumptions 
about the phenomena studied. Later, theoretical formulations from 
various sources in organization theory, small group theory and role 
theory**:*° were used to provide a framework or model for the pheno- 
mena described by the LBDQ. It is well to recall that the developers 
of the LBDQ saw as one of its prime virtues that it provided quick, easy 
description of the leader behaviour in groups.** The instrument merely 
describes patterns of behaviours exhibited by leaders at a particular 
point in time. It is easy now after so many studies based on the LBDQ 
to confuse such descriptions with theoretical formulations about the 
nature of leadership. Even the claim that the LBDQ describes patterns 
of behaviour might be stated more carefully since it is apparent that the 
descriptions are usually taken at a single point in time, thus providing 
data that are scarcely adequate to describe complex behaviour processes 
within an organization. The danger we must now beware is the pos- 
sibility that researchers may enshrine a single instrument as an ade- 
quate model of group process. 


Clearly, more dynamic statements about leadership processes are 
needed than are implied in the LBDQ alone. As a beginning Homans’ 
conceptions of leadership*? may serve an important purpose. Unlike 
LBDQ-bound statements about leadership, Homans’ concepts emphasize 
the process and the system; he characterizes the leader as the person 
in the group moving it from one steady state to another. His “rules” 
about leadership deal with active leading, with role maintenance, with 
authority, obedience and channels of communication. Thus, Homans’ 
conceptions of the leadership function contrast rather sharply with the 
psychologically and psychometrically oriented items of the LBDQ. As 
Gouldner suggests, evidence of the traits approach to leadership in 
LBDQ-based research may be inevitable, “peering through ‘the cracks” 
of an apparently system oriented approach. 

Other useful approaches are suggested in the work of organizational 
analysts such as Likert,** Kahn and Katz,** and Zaleznik and Moment,** 
where leadership is examined in terms of the general supervisory rela- 
tionship and other variables often not considered in typical LBDQ-based 
research. Recent work by McNamara and Enns“ moves in this direction 


by examining school leaders in terms of theory and variables developed 
by Fiedler. 
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Leadership is clearly a phenomenon of social groups of many kinds. 
Studies of leadership in education-oriented groups cannot usefully pro- 
gress in isolation from studies in other kinds of groups. Stogdill’s conten- 
tion that leader behaviour factors are a function of the particular group 
clearly conflicts with factor analysis of leader behaviour in school groups. 
This issue, already identified in this paper, offers an opportunity to 
examine the source of conflict and to develop research whose findings 
could have important implications for building leadership theory. 

More theoretical problems lie in the basic concepts of group that have 
been used in leadership research. The relationship between individual 
properties and group properties is still unclear. Underlying this problem 
is the question of what variables adequately express the syntality of the 
group rather than merely the average value of heterogeneous individual 
characteristics.*’ It is apparent that the LBDQ sums and averages individ- 
ual perceptions and judgements, thus raising the problem of halo and the 
difficulty of relating phenomena at one level to those at another. Yam- 
amoto’s analysis of this problem has already been referred to.** Since 
this is the same problem now receiving attention in research on teacher- 
pupil interaction,*® work in this field might profitably be related to studies 
in leadership. 

The question of what a “group” is in a large school offering a highly 
diversified curriculum to hundreds or thousands of pupils is a question 
leader behaviour researchers in education have largely avoided. One 
means of avoiding it has been to study only relatively small schools, 
usually at the elementary grade level. It is now time that this question 
was attacked more directly in view of its theoretical and practical im- 
portance. Finally, in the area of theoretical problems, one might mention 
the question of how leaders exert influence in schools and what mech- 
anisms and resources are involved in this process.°? Zaleznik and 
Moment*! mention the process of group reality testing as an important 
aspect of leadership processes. Incorporation of these and other novel 
variables in research on educational leaders is surely now desirable and 
possible. 


Applications of Leadership Research 

Applications of the findings of research in leadership to educational 
practice have been relatively few in number. Unlike the practice in 
industry,®? education has not used the LBDQ as an instrument for con- 
trolled attempts to train leader behaviours. This area of research clearly 
warrants development as this line of investigation has yielded important 
findings from its use in business settings.** Indeed, the LBDQ has been 
used in leadership clinics for school administrators’* and has provided 
important data for research; these clinics have also given practitioners 
insights into leadership theory and feedback about their own leader 
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behaviour that would otherwise be inaccessible to them. Other more 
extensive clinical applications and research are needed. Explaining 
leadership theory to a principal and describing his behaviour by way of 
the LBDQ is roughly equivalent to explaining theories of intelligence 
or personality to a client before having him complete the Stanford-Binet 
or the MMPI. Without help from his therapist, what can the client do 
with his scores from such tests? And what can a leader do about his 
“scores” on the LBDQ or other similar “tests”? Clearly, giving the test 
is only the beginning of clinical procedures. Theories of leadership are 
not theories of leading any more than theories of learning are theories 
of teaching. In studies of leadership we are only beginning to understand 
the nature of the phenomenon. How this knowledge can be used to im- 
prove leader behaviour and organizational performance has largely still 
to be discovered. 


Research Design for Leadership Studies 


The final issue to be raised here concerns research designs appropriate 
for the study of leader behaviour in organizations. The primary need in 
leadership research is to create designs which will permit the study of 
process. The LBDQ is designed to slice through an organization and 
describe conditions at a fixed point in time. This procedure does not give 
much information about process. At least, repeated observations using 
the LBDQ in the same organization are required. Laboratory 
groups and participant observer techniques could also be used to advan- 
tage in connection with leadership research. To date, very few studies 
in educational leadership have used such procedures. 


Initiated structure and manifest consideration have been the data 
collected for most leader behaviour studies. Questions about the estab- 
lishment of structure or the development of consideration have not been 
and cannot be answered in current research designs. What is needed is 
an understanding of the dynamics of group process. We need to know, 
for example, how changes in interaction, amount of structure or goal 
definition affect the attitudes, cohesion and productivity of teaching 
groups. Evidence about such matters has been obtained from exper- 
imentally contrived small groups. However, such studies have not usually 
attempted to simulate teaching groups, and virtually no studies have 
examined this kind of problem in teaching groups actually functioning in 
schools. 

Stogdill describes group processes and leadership as observed in 
experimentally contrived groups: 


. . . tension and conflict are involved in the development of structure in 
experimentally created groups given the task of discussing a social problem 
and preparing a written solution. Initially, the members exhibit a high degree 
of task-oriented performance, but this preoccupation with the task de- 
creases in later sessions. Comparatively small amounts of disagreement 
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and tension are exhibited in the first session, but these show a sharp increase 
in the second session and thereafter decline. Agreement declines sharply from 


an initial high level, but this is compensated for by an equally sharp rise in 
solidarity and tension release.9® 


Statements of this kind cannot be made on the basis of current research 
on the behaviour of school leaders. The reason for this is largely due 
to the one-shot designs used in leader behaviour research, in which 
process can be described only in unidimensional terms. Reliance upon 
LBDQ data collected from a single encounter with a group can clearly 
not provide adequate descriptions of leader behaviour and its relation- 
ships with group structure and process. 


The general deficiency in leadership studies has been a lack of research 
designs that give information about group process changes over time. 
Classical controlled experimentation is not impossible in studies of 
leadership. Though the ease and convenience of ex post facto studies 
is readily acknowledged, we cannot overlook their very large weak- 
nesses.°° Greater attention, too, should be given to questions of method- 
ology in explanatory surveys that are undertaken. In this regard, the 
techniques of multivariate analysis should be more generally applied as 
this concept is understood by Lazarsfeld.°* The emphasis here is upon 
multivariate analysis in a structural sense where relationships between 
variables are examined and compared under different organizational 
settings or conditions. Statistical multivariate procedures are clearly 
relevant also, but are not identical. They give no assurance that partial 
or multiple correlations separate distinct types or groups of organizations 
so that varying organizational relationships may be compared within and 
between them. Similar attention should be given to wider problems of 
methodology and survey design.**'*? 


Conclusion 


It is hoped that this review and critique will focus attention upon 
some issues in leadership research so that, while profiting from past 
research, investigators may consider issues often neglected or postponed 
as a result of the bloom of LBDQ-based research and psychometric survey 
designs. The paper stresses the importance of system-based concepts of 
organization, demonstates how a Canadian tradition of leader behaviour 
research has illumined some relationships in organizational behaviour, 
and suggests some theoretical and design problems to be considered in 
further research. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SCHOOLS OF THE FOOTHILLS PROVINCE: 
THE STORY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ALBERTA 


By: John W. Chalmers, Published for The Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1967). 


This, the first history of Alberta’s public school system, is the 
contribution of The Alberta Teachers’ Association (ATA) to Canada’s 
centenary celebrations. With the publication in 1964 of a similar history 
for British Columbia by F. H. Johnson, half of the public school story for 
western Canada has been told. 


Unlike Johnson, Chalmers uses both the chronological and topical 
approaches, as did C. B. Phillips in his pioneer history of Canadian 
education a decade ago. Thus Part I divides the last one hundred years 
into ten periods (giving each a chapter), from the establishment of the 
first schools in the west in the early nineteenth century to the report of 
Alberta’s royal commission on education in 1959. It is by far the most 
interesting part of the book. Part II, the curriculum section, traces the 
chronological development of several topics: high schools, vocational 
education, examinations and promotions, correspondence schools, special 
education, and Indian education. Part III, the administration section, 
does the same for centralization, bus transportation, teacherages, separate 
schools (Catholic and Hutterite), and educational finance. Part IV dis- 
cusses the politics of education, reviewing, in turn, the evolution of the 
superintendency, the Alberta School Trustees’ Association (ASTA), the 
Faculty of Education, and the ATA itself. An excellent index concludes 
the work, but there is no bibliography, although footnotes noting sources 
are frequent. 

There is no doubt that the work is an invaluable contribution to the 
sparse literature on the development of education in western Canada. 
The ATA is certainly to be commended for having subsidized such a 
comprehensive study of the development of public education in Alberta. 
It will be a ready reference for many aspects of the subject in the 
province. 

The work, however, is not without its serious weaknesses. Although 
presented as a “story”, it is on the whole a dull story; and however much 
it may please the professional, it will not have a wide appeal. This is 
unfortunate for the intention, as shown in the choice of terminology 
(“story” rather than “history’’), was undoubtedly otherwise. One cannot 
fault the style, for the book is well-written. It may be tedious but it is 
not difficult to read. The work suffers, however, because it is primarily 
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the story of institutional growth—the growth of the public school system 
rather than public education, which, as Bernard Bailyn (Education in 
the Forming of American Society, 1960) has made clear, is a much wider 
term. 

In the institutional approach personalities are unimportant, or are at 
least of minor significance, and events take place as if men did not exist. 
Instead of correspondence (private or official) and diaries or memoirs 
(where these exist), or even newspaper editorials and letters to the 
editor, the main sources of information in the institutional approach are 
the colorless and tiresome official government publications, committee 
reports, and university theses. Yet in the work under review the story 
would be much brightened if men such as Perren Baker, H. C. Newland, 
J. W. Barnett, G. P. Smith, T. O. King, G. F. McNally, and Wm. Aberhart 
—all prominent in the story—were delineated as people rather than 
presented as incidental ciphers in the course of Alberta’s educational 
development. In new regions such as Alberta contemporary histories are 
probably inevitable, but their blandness (to protect the living) might be 
partially overcome by consulting the same living about the philosophies, 
aspirations, and motivations of the late dead. This is particularly im- 
portant where the few sources of important correspondence that are 
known to exist (the files of the ATA, the ASTA, the Faculty of 
Education) have apparently not been consulted. 

There is perhaps another reason why the work is not as interesting 
as the author’s well-known wit and not inconsiderable talents as a writer 
would lead one to expect. The work pays little attention to the feelings, 
hopes, and thoughts of the people who settled Alberta. Thus the people 
came in the main from Ontario, the British Isles, the United States, and 
central and eastern Europe, yet there is no treatment of the ever-present 
problem of Canadianization and the resulting interplay of Ontario, 
British, and American influences on the work of the schools. The 
Ontario heritage with its WASP overtones is largely overlooked, as is the 
impact of such mid-west phenomena as populism, religious fundamental- 
ism, progressivism, and the neo-conservative reaction of recent years. 
It is doubtful whether educational history will ever amount to much until 
it becomes a handmaiden of social history—until it takes the ideals of the 
people and the motivations of their leaders in the establishment of 
institutions into account. The work under review fails in this respect. 
It fails to see education in its “elaborate, intricate involvements with 
the rest of society” and to relate these to education’s “shifting functions, 
meanings and purposes” (Bailyn, op. cit., p. 14). As a result, the first 
cultural history of education has still to be written in Canada. 


M. R. Luput 
The University of Alberta 
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LEARNING TO READ: THE GREAT DEBATE 
By: Jeanne Chall, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967). 


Sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, Dr. Chall initiated in 1962 
and completed by 1965 a critical analysis of existing research “comparing 
different approaches to beginning reading”. Her general objective was 
to examine current innovations and determine whether “. . . these 
changes . . . [are] justified by existing evidence or by the results of 
current experimentation”. More specifically, she hoped that the study 
would also “. . . salvage whatever we already knew,.. . help point up 
specific gaps in our knowledge . . . and help future experimenters design 
more crucial, meaningful studies”. 


Publications by Nila B. Smith (1934, 1960), Fries (1963) and Barton 
and Wilder (1964), as well as by others equally eminent in their respective 
fields, had already gained professional acceptance for the conclusion that 
the vast, fragmented accumulation of reading research is inadequate as 
a foundation for future research. Chall’s 371 page discussion of the 
“rather dismal picture” which she says research in reading presents, 
would have to be considered a redundancy unless it had something to 
offer that would take it beyond the writings of these others. When, in 
addition, one stops to consider the fact that practice in the field already 
incorporates many of the “innovations” which Chall suggests to improve 
materials, methods and research, one might also be tempted to conclude 
that, from the point of view of reading research, this book was obsolete 
before it was published. 

Dr. Chall explains, however, that Learning to Read is a revision of 
her study, and that it appears in its present form to make it “useful to 
educators and understandable to laymen”. It is, therefore, from this 
point of view that the book must initially be evaluated. 


What has it to offer ‘educators’ (inclusive as such a term may be) ? 


The book does present a sequential description of the historic con- 
troversy over method that seems to have become chronically associated 
with the teaching of beginning reading. As might be expected from the 
co-author of one of the most respected formulas for predicting readability 
(Dale-Chall) , the book, despite being closely packed with detail, is clearly 
written. It is free of professional jargon, it has been prepared with great 
care and professional integrity and its documentation is excellent. Termin- 
ology is carefully defined. Included are italicized pre and post summaries 
for each section in the form of questions which lead to more questions 
and summaries at the conclusion of each major topic, as well as generaliza- 
tions drawn, as possible hypotheses for future research, at the end of each 
major section. 

The presentation of the pros and cons of the debate is done with great 
subtlety: partisan discussion has been predicted and anticipated by the 
provision of answers, in the body of the text, to almost any question or 
argument that might be advanced. The frequent use of tentative state- 
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ments is deceptively persuasive in leading the biased reader to withhold 
judgment. This sophisticated technique would seem to be both necessary 
and effective in the discussion of controversial issues, because as Chall 
says: 
Since neither the issue nor the evidence was clear-cut, I describe, whenever 
possible, the process of reasoning I went through to arrive at my interpreta- 
tions. 


The book also provides criteria and schedules by which an educator 
can evaluate research, innovations, basal readers and other materials, 
lessons, activities or classroom procedures generally. This section, par- 
ticularly, is excellent. 


The author’s conclusions about innovation and change and the pres- 
sures which result in the implementation of or resistance to these pro- 
cesses, from the educator’s viewpoint, are also discussed at some length. 
As a result the educator is, perhaps, enabled to see himself in perspective, 
in the context of his professional relationships with school, parents, 
community, textbook publishers and teacher training institutions. He 
can also gain insight into his failings and possible failings as an innovator 
and interpreter of reading research. Thus, in addition to the valuable 
anaylsis and “essencing” of past research, the author has provided a 
reference that is enhanced by the inclusion of current laboratory studies 
as well as the most recent large scale projects on beginning reading. 


The educator, therefore, will find this book of great value, and in this 
area the author can be considered to have been eminently successful in 
fulfilling her stated objectives. 


What of her intentions regarding the layman? 


While lacking a professional orientation toward the question, the lay- 
man, too, could perhaps garner considerable information from the author’s 
presentation. The description of innovations, the comparison between 
British and American teacher attitudes to children or theory, and the 
discussion of basal readers is topical and pertinent. One might, how- 
ever, wish to be assured that the layman to whom this material is made 
so freely available would be able to assess, interpret and use it as ob- 
jectively as one relies on a professional to do. The fact that he is ex- 
pected to benefit from the “understandable” italicized summaries at the 
beginning and end of each chapter does not in any way deter him from 
misinterpreting or supporting from the reported research biases which 
hitherto had rested on opinion alone. The advisability of directing pro- 
fessional publications of this nature co-jointly to such widely disparate 
audiences can therefore be seriously questioned. 


Reading Dr. Chall’s book was an interesting and enjoyable experience 
and yet it resulted in an aftermath of disquietude. Reading specialists 
are still analyzing their field “parochially” rather than conceptually! 
Despite the fact that she realizes that: 


. . more research may engender more confusion if it is not synthesized and 
put into a meaningful framework ... 
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and that 
. when new reading programmes are adopted they should be cast in a 
research and development framework... 


Chall herself fails to go beyond conventional limits. She does succeed 
in consolidating under two major headings (“Code Emphasis” and 
“Meaning Emphasis”) the splinter groups which constitute the ranks of 
methodological theoreticians. Had she, herself, with her background of 
experience, knowledge and professional status, however, seen fit to 
develop a conceptual framework for analyzing and synthesizing her data, 
rather than restricting herself to the usual methodological terminology, 
Learning to Read might have been a major contribution to educational 
literature. 


D. M. LAMPARD 
The University of Lethbridge 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND 
INSTRUCTION 


By: John P. De Cecco, (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1967). 


The editor of this excellent book of readings has been successful in 
drawing together articles, representing a wide variety of related dis- 
ciplines, which will further the general objective—greater knowledge and 
understanding of instruction in language and thought. 

Chapter 1 deals with the interdisciplinary field of psycholinguistics: a 
consideration of the communicator as he encodes and decodes messages. 
Here transformational grammar is included because Chomsky’s de- 
scriptions are based on the psychological processes which generate 
sentences. Other grammars are supposedly not included because these 
are after the fact descriptions of language products—products which 
might, nevertheless, communicate the results of linguistic and cognitive 
activity. While not arguing with the editor’s rationale in this case, it 
seems likely that other descriptions of language, such as that of the 
structural linguist, could have been used to suggest that children at an 
early age are capable of using language which must have been accom- 
panied by higher mental processes. 

In Chapter 2 the editor has assembled a theoretical base for a con- 
sideration of the way in which language systems control thought. Such 
a consideration of linguistic relativity might have been strengthened by 
the inclusion of some of the available research evidence in this area and 
by linking it to Chapter 3, the relation of language and thought to social 
class differences. It would seem likely, in this regard, that some of the 
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careful investigations of the language of the culturally disadvantaged 
would support the somewhat less secure claims of the linguistic relativ- 
ists. At this point the reader must sympathize with the editor: so little 
is available to provide the synthesis he tried for. 


Chapters 4, 6, 7, and 9 represent psychology. These deal with the 
nature of meaning in language and with ways in which meaning at the 
conceptual and propositional levels is acquired. This section forms the 
solid core of the book. De Cecco has chosen his readings carefully to 
represent fairly both the cognitive and behaviourist schools of psychology. 
He has, perhaps, done all that might be done at this point in time to 
present an overview of the psychology of language. 


Chapter 5 is one of the two chapters dealing with instruction and 
is the first real disappointment in the book. The editor might certainly 
be excused for choosing reading for consideration with its extensive re- 
search and theoretical literature. It is, however, difficult to justify a 
view of reading that includes little but word calling and this in a book 
with a psychological emphasis. Perhaps the real error in judgement 
was in not putting reading in its proper place within the language arts. 
A consideration of the encoding which might reasonably accompany the 
reading act would also have ensured the inclusion of higher mental 
processes and, in spite of the definition of reading used, provided a 
more worthy example of instruction in language and thought. 


The second chapter dealing with instruction, Chapter 10, lacks some- 
thing, too, in the satisfaction it provides the reader, but here the editor 
is not to be faulted. The authors themselves have seached for ways of 
providing instruction in language and thought and, while their attempts 
are often exciting, the reader is left with the feeling that there is a long 
way to go both in building instructional models in this area and in 
verifying them. 


This is an interesting and a useful book. It is much more than a 
collection of readings which, on the whole, are well selected. The 
editor’s excellent introductions to each of the chapters provide a 
theoretical framework for the chapter itself and for the book. Such 
was the inadequacy of the literature available for the editor’s consider- 
ation in the case of some of the chapters, however, that a reader might 
often wish for even more in the way of a synthesis, pointing wherever 
possible to next steps in theory and research. 


R. D. ARMSTRONG 
The University of Alberta 
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GREEK ETHICS 
By: Pamela Huby, (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1967). 


ETHICAL INTUITIONISM 
By: W. D. Hudson, (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1967). 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
By: G. J. Warnock, (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1967). 


EXISTENTIALIST ETHICS 
By: Mary Warnock, (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1967). 


These four books are the first to appear in a new series, New Studies 
in Ethics, edited by W. D. Hudson. The series as a whole is intended to 
“meet the need for a comprehensive survey of ethics from the point of 
view of contemporary analytical philosophy” (editor’s preface to the 
first book). On the evidence of these four books, the series promises to 
be an interesting and important one, both from the point of view of the 
professional student of philosophy and the interested layman. I am 
unclear as to the purpose of the editor’s emphasis on “contemporary 
analytical philosophy” as the point of reference. It is true that the 
contributors to the series are all well-known philosophers associated 
with that tradition, and thus the categories employed tend not to be 
those of German or French philosophy. However, I find the books re- 
viewed mostly free of ideological axe-grinding, and written in language 
that requires no particular familiarity with technical philosophy. I 
propose to take each book individually and then make some general 
comments on them as a group. 


Mrs. Huby offers us a survey of Greek ethical thought from the 
beginnings through to the Stoics, the last Greek school of philosophy. 
She treads very skillfully the narrow ridge between unwieldy scholar- 
ship and unhelpful popularizing: the more esoteric material is relegated 
to footnotes at the end of the book. Certain points which are crucial to 
the understanding of Greek ethics are made very clearly, and the result- 
ing picture is faithful to the documentary evidence without being en- 
slaved by it. She makes five divisions, pre-Socratic thought, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle and post-Aristotelian, and in this is reflected perhaps 
the one item where she shows impatience with the rigours of scholarship. 
The chapter on Socrates contains many overt speculations as to the 
extent and content of his philosophy; while the ideas she attributes to 
him are interesting and valuable, the evidence for them I find too scanty. 
The evidence suggests Socrates was important for his method rather than 
for the content of his philosophizing; Mrs. Huby tries to give him both. 


In dealing with earlier Greek thought, she emphasizes well the role 
of history in its development. Greek morality puts a high value on 
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results not motives as being of ultimate moral significance, and on 
individual happiness as the end of life. These are notions abhorrent to 
people brainwashed by the nobility of suffering and “It matters not who 
won or lost, but how you played the game”. This leads as much to 
unfair and hysterical evaluations of them as immoral as it does to 
Nietzschean trumpet-calls for the return to the healthy ideas of our 
Greek forefathers. The truth is that the appearance of this value-scheme 
at that stage of Greek history was as determined by the nature of their 
society, as ours is to a large extent by our society. Physical survival of 
Greek communities for a number of decades was not possible except 
under that scheme of values, and comparisons made in ignorance of the 
fact, whether favourable or unfavourable, are inappropriate. 


Plato is well presented as inspired by but yet surpassing Socrates, 
and as challenging the accepted morality in a fundamental way. Mrs. 
Huby accuses him of too much internalizing virtue, of assuming without 
proof that, if intentions and motives are right, right acts will follow 
(p. 31). Plato does claim this, but he offers a justification, namely that 
Virtue is Knowledge and Knowledge is absolute and infallible. Against 
this metaphysical background, the internalizing of virtue is not in itself 
illegitimate. However, the metaphysical background is unacceptable, 
and from this it follows that the internalizing is unacceptable. 


In two places, the relevance of the Greeks to contemporary moral 
theory is brought out. Mrs. Huby spends sometime on the Philebus, 
the last real dialogue Plato wrote. It is a philosophical analysis of 
pleasure which is worthy of consideration by anyone interested in 
Hedonism, and is well presented in this book. Aristotle also deals with 
some of the issues being presently debated, whether and, if so, how there 
is an essence of goodness, the importance of the particular situation in 
ethical decision-making, the logic of responsibility, the relation between 
thought and action and, again, pleasure as an ethical value. Not only 
does Aristotle debate these issues, he also, as Mrs. Huby indicates 
(p. 44), debates them in a manner analogous to that of many con- 
temporary philosophers, the manner epitomized by John Austin’s remark 
that “ordinary language is not the last word. It is the first word” 
(Philosophical Papers, p. 133). 


W. D. Hudson’s book is, I think, the best of the four. By “Intuition- 
ists” he does not mean the 20th century group led by Moore and Ross, 
but the group of 18th century British philosophers consciously reacting 
to Hobbes, namely Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Cudworth and the rest. 
Hudson is content to let these men speak for themselves, and by careful 
arrangements of their thoughts, he is able to make this tactic totally 
successful. For what is remarkable about this group of philosophers is 
their apprehension of the strengths and weaknesses of their own position. 
While they tend to agree on the strengths, they attempt to meet the 
weaknesses in different ways. Although, as Hudson says in his con- 
cluding assessment of the picture thus far presented, there are funda- 
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mental objections to any form of Intuitionism, the liveliness of this 
private debate among a group sharing common presuppositions is quite 
fascinating, and shows that Intitutionism need not necessarily be the kind 
of sterile philosophy it is often thought that is must be. 


The central point at issue here is one that is central in Plato and 
Aristotle too, namely the relation of thought and action. How can an 
intuition, which is primarily cognitive, issue in moral action, which is 
primarily a matter of will and not just reason? Many argued that the 
apprehension of the end to be sought moved the will, whetherf this 
apprehension was a matter of the senses or of the reason. None of them 
was prepared to accept the suggestion that many contemporary theorists 
put forward, that the will determines the reason. Butler compromised 
by making Conscience combine the roles of reason and will. However, 
there is the obvious objection here, and I cannot see that Hudson makes 
it in so many words, that this theory simply defines away the problem in 
a manner no one will find satisfactory. 


Hudson also makes a point with respect to these philosophers analo- 
gous to one made by Mrs. Huby about the Greeks, that their views are a 
product of their social context. He points out that they were writing at a 
time when there was “a high degree of unanimity in the deliverances of 
conscience” (p. 61). Thus the empirical facts seemed to support an 
Intuitionist theory, in the same way as the empirical facts of morality do 
not now. We are now, for various reasons which are not relevant here, 
aware in a way we were not two hundred years ago of the differences in 
moral beliefs of different people and different ages. This is widely held 
to form the same sort of support for a subjectivist, whether personal or 
social, account of morality as the unanimity was held to form for 
Intuitionism. What needs to be emphasized here, and Hudson does not 
mention it, is that either opinion is confused. The thesis that moral 
knowledge is a matter of the intuition of objective values, or of the 
subjective creation of values are philosophical and so a priori theses. 
Facts about agreement or disagreement among men with respect to 
moral matters are as irrelevant to the truth of such theses as any facts 
to the truth of any a priori thesis. 


The question of the sterility of Intuitionism will serve as a bridge to 
Mr. Warnock’s book, for it is here that Moore et al. are mentioned. I 
will not say “discussed”, for Warnock proves to his own mind the 
sterility of this brand of Intuitionism by spending little time on its 
propounders. It is true that a poorly articulated defence of Intuitionism 
will be sterile, but Warnock is too ready, to my mind, to find in Moore 
and Ross such poor articulation. It is also true that Intuitionism is easy 
to ridicule: few instructors in ethics, and the present writer is not one 
of them, have failed so to play to the gallery. But what is easy to 
ridicule is not necessarily ridiculous. Warnock seems emotionally com- 
mitted to denigrating this movement, remarking quite gratuitously that 
“Ross deviates in the direction of good sense” (p. 11), and that Moore 
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is guilty of “a rather unpleasing and even arrogant self-assurance” 
(p. 5); I find Warnock manifestly guilty of this fault himself. He 
culpably misrepresents Moore at one point, in approving of Ross’ view 
that an object’s value is supervenient on its other properties (one of 
Ross’ putative “deviations”) and implying Moore was too stupid to see 
this point in his time. That is just false. Moore goes into the whole 
issue in some detail in his paper “The Conception of Intrinsic Value”, 
published in 1922, some eight years before Ross’ views appeared in 
print; this hardly justifies attributing this improvement on Moore’s 
original doctrine to Ross alone. In short, the fact that contemporary 
moral philosophy in the analytic tradition began with Moore, and that he 
had and still has an enormous influence, are both represented by War- 
nock as being entirely regrettable, and this is a gross injustice to a man 
who said what he said because he could see no other defensible alter- 
native. What Moore says at times seems odd, but it is his shrewd 
understanding of his subject-matter which led him to say it that is his 
real contribution, and this Warnock effectively ignores. 


Other movements and figures get similar short shrift. Emotivism is 
summarily dismissed, and once again Warnock erroneously implies that 
C. L. Stevenson is quite unaware of certain criticisms of his theory, e.g., 
that on p. 27 about some uses of moral language being not in fact 
emotional. In Ethics and Language this and other of Warnock’s points 
are anticipated and dealt with by Stevenson. Hare’s prescriptivism is 
given a longer run, but the objections are old hat, and many moral 
philosophers have got beyond dealing with Hare at that level. There 
are also some surprising omissions. The book is supposed to “provide 
a compendious survey of moral philosophy written in English since about 
the beginning of this century” (p. 1), and yet there is no mention either 
of Dewey’s Instrumentalist theory, or of the cultural and individual 
subjectivism of Westermarck and Perry. It is true that these thinkers 
have not had much influence in Britain, but they had and still have a 
great deal of influence in North America. Perhaps Warnock does not 
think English is spoken in North America. Toulmin, who, like Hare, 
sought to build on Intuitionism and Emotivism, is barely mentioned; yet 
he followed a different and in may respects more interesting path than 
did Hare from the same starting point. 


The discussion of these three viewpoints occupies slightly more than 
half the book. For the remainder we are treated to Warnock’s opinions 
on what contemporary moral philosophy ought to have concerned itself 
with, rather than what it did concern itself with. What there is of 
significance in the book is in this part, even though it is, as Warnock 
concedes, somewhat disorganized. He makes some helpful remarks 
(Chap. VI) on the opposition to Naturalism, which corrects some mis- 
understandings about that debate. Overall, however, this seems to me 
the least satisfactory volume of the series. An extended sympathetic 
report on the tradition would have achieved at least as much as War- 
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nock’s unsympathetic cursory review and his own gospel, would stand 
much less risk of alienating readers, and would be more in keeping with 
the purpose of the series. 


Mrs. Warnock attempts to be quite fair in her account of Existentialist 
ethics; she does not conceal her fundamental disagreement with the type 
of philosophizing she is discussing, but neither patronizes them as 
sincere but naive, nor inveighs against them as malicious and disruptive. 
She acknowledges the enormous difficulty in presenting a brief account 
of any Existentialist thought; its deliberate method tends to be un- 
systematic and to emphasize the individuality of entities and contexts. 
Any summary must necessarily ignore this, and lose much of what is 
valuable. However, as Mrs. Warnock rightly maintains, there are some 
basic presuppositions in Existentialist ethical theory, and she sets herself 
to isolating these together with a few examples of these presuppositions 
at work in particular cases. 


Two main themes are traced out; firstly, the connection between 
ethics and the rest of philosophy in their thought, and secondly the 
ramifications of the claimed uniqueness of every moral situation. 
Clearly there is a close connection between their ethics and their general 
philosophy: the uniqueness of the individual is such that in all respects 
the world is his world. Mrs. Warnock sees the connection as flowing 
from general philosophy to ethics—‘‘All philosophy leads ultimately to an 
answer to the ethical question” (p. 53). There is one slight danger in 
bringing out this point, which is to forget that the general epistemological 
basis from which Existentialist thought derives is significant in its own 
right, not merely because of the ethics to which it leads, and, for 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger at least, is seen as significant and leading to 
conclusions in non-ethical fields of enquiry. 


Mrs. Warnock spotlights unerringly the difficulties I find with Exis- 
tentialist ethics. What is emphasized is the solitude of the individual, 
the uniqueness of each decision that individual is called to make; the 
result is that little can be done in the way of specifying the content of 
morality except to say, Be authentic, Be yourself. This, she says (p. 
54-55) involves making solely the act of moral choice ethically signi- 
ficant, without regard for what is chosen. This is absurd, for “if choosing 
freely for oneself is the highest value, the free choice to wear red socks 
is as valuable as the free choice to murder one’s father” (p. 54). The 
second difficulty is closely related to the first. From the same viewpoint 
is derived the thesis of absolute responsibility—we are always responsible 
for our choices, no matter what the context of our choices. This is, 
interestingly enough, a thesis found in Aristotle, though arrived at from 
a somewhat different angle. This is also absurd, obliterating distinctions 
that need to be made. To glory in the absurd does not diminish its 
absurdity. 

The one single thing that emerges most powerfully from these four 
books, dealing as they do with theorists of widely different ages and 
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contexts, is how much even so are there common concerns and common 
viewpoints. There is a ready explanation for this: ethical philosophy 
is an enquiry whose area is man and not his world, man as having 
dimensions to his nature not to be captured in impersonal mechanical 
laws. The progress of science and technology, the supplanting of old 
knowledge by new, are in this respect different, and both types of enquiry 
should, for their mutual benefit, not seek to concern themselves with the 
other’s business. If we are still chewing the same things over as did Plato 
and Aristotle, this might imply that we should give philosophy up. To 
agree with that view would be to make the mistake I have just outlined, to 
assume erroneously that there is something wrong if we have not moved 
on to other problems. Philosophical problems, in whatever field, 
education included, do not go away, and progress in philosophy is not a 
matter of making them go away. It is a matter of understanding those 
problems and why they have on us the perennial grip they do have. 
In one area of philosopsy, this new series looks like teaching that lesson 
well. 


Rocrer A. SHINER 
The University of Alberta 
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THE USE OF COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 


A special issue on The Use of Computers 
in Education is being planned for 1969. Several 
manuscripts are in hand but scholars interested 
in this area are invited to submit manuscripts 
or give notice of intention to do so. 


Editorial Comment 


The funding of research in Canada is a problem of major proportions. 
It is particularly difficult to get funds in sufficient quantity to research 
problems in education. New agencies, such as the Human Resources 
Research Council in Alberta, have been created to fund research into 
social problems, including education. Will these agencies be able to 
provide enough money to finance all of the research necessary in these 
areas? Perhaps more important, will the agencies be able to fund the 
projects that qualify as basic-research as well as the developmental 
projects? 

The term “basic-research”’ is difficult to define. It has been variously 
described as “when you don’t know what you’re doing,” as “the op- 
posite of practical research,’ and as “farfetched and useless.” It could 
be said that basic-research is a creative synthesis; it is not seeing but 
discovering. However, it is probably not as important to define basic- 
research as to be able to differentiate between basic-research projects 
of greater and lesser importance. 


The greatest need in any field of research endeavour is to recognize 
significant basic-research in its earliest stages before any practical ap- 
plicability is apparent. There is the need to convince those charged with 
dispending the funds that the research is important. Research based 
on deductive reasoning, more properly called development, is relatively 
easy to finance because of its immediate applicability to everyday prob- 
lems which can be described precisely in a routine application for funds. 
Those involved in basic-research have the problem that original or 
creative research cannot be planned in advance. Because basic-research 
is discovery, it cannot be anticipated wholly on the basis of known facts 
and ‘generalizations. 

Researchers investigating fundamental problems in education must 
accept responsibility for translating their problems into a language 
meaningful to the layman. The layman, in turn, must realize that, 
however simplified, the essence of basic-research cannot be assimilated 
without effort on his part. Can educational researchers give assistance 
to funding agencies in establishing guides for determining which are the 
better basic-research projects? Selye' uses three criteria to identify 
significant scientific discoveries. Is it possible to restate these criteria 
so that they might form a useful basis for making decisions about pro- 
jects in their early stages? Selye states his criteria in this way: 

. it is characteristic of great basic discoveries that they possess, to a 
high degree and simultaneously, three qualities: they are true not merely 

as facts but also in the way they are interpreted, they are generalizable and 

they are surprising in the light of what was known at the time of the dis- 

covery [p. 149]. 

The importance of the word simultaneous must be emphasized. Selye 
illustrates, from the field of medical research, discoveries that would 


1 See an article by Hans Selye, a prominent medical researcher, in Thruelsen, R. T. and 
Kobler, J. (Eds.). Adventures of the mind, New York: Vintage Books, 1960. 
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satisfy one or two of the criteria, but not all three. These would not, 
in his opinion, be classified among the great discoveries. 

It is not sufficient for researchers to complain about the lack of funds 
for educational research, particularly for projects that would be classified 
as basic-research. They must be ready to help in stating criteria by 
which funding agencies can identify the projects most worthy of support. 

x x 2 


A special issue of the Alberta Journal of Educational Research is 
being planned for 1969. As in the issues devoted to models in education 
and to the work of Piaget, this special issue will be on one theme: The 
Use of Computers in Education. Several manuscripts on this theme are 
already on hand; others will also be considered for inclusion in the special 
issue. 

Articles of two types seem pertinent to the special issue. One type 
would be broadly based, setting the stage for an insightful look at the 
total area of computers and education. The second type would include 
articles on the use of computers in the research process in education or 
in the instructional process, including evaluation. Interested scholars 
are invited to submit manuscripts related to this theme, or to give notice 
of their intention to do so. 

* m 


In this issue of the Journal, Gupta and Hemphill explore the theoreti- 
cal aspects of two diverse educational questions. Gupta discusses the 
appropriateness of traditional methods of item analysis and presents 
theoretical support for the use of multivariate techniques for analyzing 
item responses. Hemphill argues for the need to look at innovativeness 
within the larger framework of general systems theory. 

MacArthur presents a synthesis of several projects investigating 
methods of assessing the intellectual potential of Canadian native pupils. 
He summarizes data obtained in a series of longitudinal studies carried 
out under his direction. 

Andersen and Stiles report a study of the use of expectancy tables 
in advising students in small rural high schools. Counsellors will have 
to weigh the convenience of such an approach against its use by un- 
trained personnel. 

The article by Roden and Slakter reports an empirical study of the 
effect of risk taking on student scores on multiple-choice examinations. 
They compare the student’s perception of the risk he takes, and his wil- 
lingness to do so, with the statistical evidence of his tendency toward 
risk taking. 

In the last issue of the Journal, Sawada and Nelson presented an 
argument for a method of assessing length conservation that was inde- 
pendent of verbal facility. In this issue they present the results of a 
study utilizing this method. Their results are compared with the results 
of other researchers using a verbally-dependent method to determine 
conservation. 


PIAL: 
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The author presents empirical 
evidence derived from cluster and 
factor analyses of item responses 
in support of the argument that 
for developing internally consis- 
tent or homogeneous measuring 
instruments, multivariate tech- 
niques for analyzing responses 
should get precedence over the 
traditional methods of item 
analyses. 


RAPES I GrPUSP rrr A 
The University of Alberta 


Multivariate Analyses of Test 
Responses as a Pre-Requisite to 
Item Analysis 


Problem 


Item analysis of one type or the other is universally regarded as an 
indispensible step in developing objective tests. An important objective 
of item analysis is to ensure internal consistency (also called homogeneity 
and coefficient alpha) so that the test may consistently measure “what- 
ever it purports to measure” or ‘whatever it really measures.” The 
phrases within quotes refer respectively to the claimed and the actual 
validities of the test. Ideally, criterion measures should be obtained in- 
dependent of the test being developed which may be intended to be a 
more efficient substitute for the procedure leading to the criterion meas- 
ures. Since external criteria having acceptable reliability are rarely 
obtainable, recourse is generally taken to an internal criterion—the 
scores on the test itself, the items of which are being analyzed. 

The present research poses two questions. The first relates to item 
analysis against criteria in general—external or internal—and can be 
stated as: “Is it posisble to develop a homogeneous test if item analysis 
is done, using a heterogeneous criterion?” Logically, the answer would 
seem to be in the negative. 

The second question is specifically related to the use of the scores on 
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the test itself as an internal criterion which is by far the commonest 
criterion used for item analysis. Since the test scores are based on the 
responses to the individual items, accepting these scores as an internal 
criterion should logically imply that the individual items also are accept- 
able, in which case item analysis would be superfluous. On the other 
hand, a lack of confidence in the adequacy of the items would imply that 
the test scores also constitute an inadequate criterion against which item 
analysis would be neither desirable nor justifiable. Is there a way out 
of this dilemma or vicious circle? 

The present research seeks an answer to the above questions simul- 
taneously insofar as they relate to the use of internal criteria for item 
analysis. 

The problem as posed above points to the desirability of making the 
criterion homogeneous before using it for item analysis. When the 
criterion is internal, its homogeneity can be examined easily through 
multivariate analyses of the responses to the items constituting the 
criterion. 

Data and Procedures 

The data of this research consisted of the responses given by 460 girls 
and 554 boys to the fifty items of the Sequential Tests of Educational . 
Progress, Mathematics, Form 2A (STEP-Math. 2A). The subjects were 
students of ninth grade mathematics in twenty-nine schools in the U.S. 
mid-west. 

The reliability of the test in terms of Kuder-Richardson formula 
twenty (K-R-20) was found to be .71 for girls and .75 for boys. In view 
of the facts that (a) the subjects were substantially heterogeneous, (b) 
the instrument was a widely used standardized test, and (c) the nature 
of the subject matter would normally lead to high reliabilities, the ob- 
tained figures seemed rather low. It was decided, therefore, to examine 
the test for homogeneity before the test scores were used for item analysis. 
Five different multivariate analyses were used for this purpose. Each was 
applied separately to the responses of the boys and those of the girls. 
They were: 

1. The method of “homogeneous keying” of DuBois, Loevinger, and 
Gleser (1952), applied to the inter-item matrices of variances and co- 
variances, 

2. principal factor analysis of phi-coefficients, 

3. principal factor analysis of tetrachorics, 

4. alpha factor analysis of phi-coefficients, and 

5. alpha factor analysis of tetrachorics. 

In all the factor analyses, squared multiple correlations were used for 
communalities wherever possible, four factors were extracted, and the 
resulting common factor space was subjected to normal varimax rotation. 
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The rationale for selecting the above methods of multivariate analyses 
and a detailed comparison of the results given by them forms the subject 
matter of another paper now under preparation. It is sufficient to state 
here that each of them revealed that the test was undoubedly heteroge- 
neous, containing two homogeneous subgroups of items representing two 
independent abilities, leaving outside their fold about a third of the fifty 
items. 

The above was followed by steps 1 through 4 given below: 

1. Using the scores on all the items of the test as the internal criterion, 
biserial correlations were calculated for each of the fifty items; 

2. Using the scores obtained from the items falling in a given factor 
as the internal criterion, biserial correlations were found for only those 
items which were included in the factor; 

3. Calculations corresponding to 2 above were done using scores on 
each of the clusters as the internal criterion; 

4. Calculations of K-R-20 reliabilities were done for the results of 
analyses 2 and 3. 


Results and Conclusions 

Table 1 shows the biserial correlations and K-R-20 reliabilities for 
boys’ responses when all the items constituted a single internal criterion 
and also when the biserial correlation of an item was calculated with 
reference to that segment of the internal criterion for which the item had 
shown maximum affinity, considering the results of multivariate analyses. 
Table 2 contains the corresponding information for girls. 

The results of Tables 1 and 2 led to the following conclusions: 

1. Factor analyses split the test into three parts containing 17, 19, 
and 14 items in the case of boys and 15, 18, and 17 in that of girls. 
Similarly, the method of “homogeneous keying” split the test into three 
parts, containing 14, 17, and 19 items in the case of boys and 15, 18, and 
17 in that of girls (Vide second last row in Tables 1 and 2). The first 
two factors and clusters were highly homogeneous; the third was 
extremely heterogeneous, as evidenced from the reliabilities given in the 
last row of the tables. In fact, the heterogeneous part merely contained 
the items not included in the homogeneous clusters or factors. 


TABLE 1 
BISERIAL CORRELATIONS AND K-R-20 RELIABILITIES FOR 
BOYS’ RESPONSES TO STEP-MATH 2A 
CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF CRITERION SCORES 


Nature of Criterion Scores 


Item Total Fact. Fact. Fact. Clus. Clus. Clus. 
no. test iF II III I II III 
1 —,053 332 192 
2 363 510 358 
3 500 6 Ie .720 
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Item Total Fact. Fact. Fact. Clus. Clus. Clus. 
no test I II III I II III 
4 205 503 493 
A 464 715 725 
6 310 A79 465 
7 493 660 677 
8 632 .766 784 
9 641 889 897 
10 618 860 867 
11 i515 706 £726 
2 448 627 629 
13 506 656 .680 
14 318 505 447 
15 390 375 316 
16 653 .942 962 
a .600 870 876 
18 576 823 844 
19 386 508 185 
20 259 424 402 
21 AT74 635 75 648 
22 518 487 
23 521 688 697 
24 551 154 .748 
20 231 434 231 
26 .263 398 316 
27 338 531 538 
28 219 504 419 
29 169 417 360 
30 295 255 AT71 
Si All 564 578 
32 259 435 340 
33 229 390 338 
34 478 725 744 
35 338 552 549 
36 155 393 old 
37 yr 412 353 
38 363 584 568 
39 395 566 580 
40 394 627 632 
41 434 .626 645 
42 .204 433 (dud 
43 .290 499 503 
44 485 656 .688 
45 554 745 ot 
46 .007 a8 .266 
47 465 .639 649 
48 301 421 370 
49 wasy! 338 456 
50 fice 369 347 
No. of 
items 50 17 19 14 14 17 19 
K-R-20 749 808 705 5 801 Gis" 161 


2. Item biserials improved substantially when the internal criterion 
was limited to the scores on the homogeneous subset of items as com- 
pared to the case in which the criterion scores were based on the entire 
test. 

3. The Spearman-Brown formula worked in the reverse direction. For 
example, the K-R-20 reliability for the entire test of fifty items was .75 
for the boys. When the number of items was reduced to only a third 
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GIRLS’ RESPONSES TO STEP-MATH 2A 


TABLE 2 


Item Analysis 


CLASSIFIED BY NATURE OF CRITERION SCORES 


Total 


test 


—.007 
201 
457 
287 
12 
162 
.389 
479 
.466 
478 
.469 
.280 
417 

—.010 
381 
009 
02 
476 
309 
Aly el 
347 
008 
302 
438 

—.049 
247 
327 
.280 
Ld 
A01 
A71 
441 
332 
O73 
399 
158 
.460 
363 
.483 
417 
383 
211 
382 
.460 
445 
.150 
446 
360 
283 
.209 


50 
709 


Fact. 


I 


.763 


.636 
69 
697 
.769 
.649 


000 
897 
831 
182 
00 


042 
494 
007 
123 


15 
139 


Nature of Criterion Scores 
Fact. 


II 
361 


482 


00 


301 


A478 
00 


629 
O17 


070 
497 
.656 
069 
oll 


018 
615 
642 
631 


384 


18 
674 


Fact. 


III 


439 


394 
320 


.436 
378 


314 


.266 
TT 
395 


323 
.393 


.480 


.309 


.360 


.393 
441 
.366 


a i 
247 


Clus. 


I 


762 


642 
088 
.688 
TTT 
.640 


03 
889 
832 
182 
002 


039 
.600 
495 
729 


15 
745 


Clus. Clus. 
II III 
343 
438 
480 
395 
5a 
462 
560 
448 
367 
276 
346 
338 
387 
al 
446 
579 
553 
444 
627 
La 
309 
565 
498 
650 
563 
Siz 
UL 
506 
.612 
632 
320 
621 
446 380 
386 
18 17 
.680 236 
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of the total as in Factor I, the reliability increased to .81 though it should 
be dropped to .50. 

4. The items which should have been rejected if analyzed against the 
scores on the entire test constituting the internal criterion seemed to be 
the ones which were essentially heterogeneous, for instance, items 1, 29, 
36, 46, and 50 for boys; and items 1, 6, 14, 20, 25, 36, and 46 for girls. These 
items belonged to Factor III or Cluster III for which K-R-20 reliabilities 
had ranged from .16 to .25 only. The test resulting from the exclusion 
of these items still would have contained two strong, orthogonal factors 
or clusters and, in this sense, would have been heterogeneous. The only 
way in which the occurrence of more than one factor in a test can be 
revealed is the use of multivariate analyses. 

5. Factor I and Cluster I contained almost the same items, the same 
applied to Factor II and Cluster II, and also Factor III and Cluster III. 
Thus, the choice of a particular multivariate method for analyzing mat- 
rices did not seem to be crucial. 


Implications 


1. Before item analysis is undertaken, it seems advisable to factor 
analyze the test items, especially if the test being developed is intended 
for wide use. However, should factor analysis not be possible in a given 
situation, the test developer might instead obtain the inter-item variance- 
covariance matrix and analyze it on a desk calculator, using the simple 
procedure of DuBois, Loevinger, and Gleser (1952). If the matrix con- 
tains a large number of negative and fairly large-sized covariances, the 
presence of more than one factor would be indicated. 

2. When evidence suggests the presence of two or more strong, orthog- 
onal factors, the test should be split into appropriate subtests, and the 
scores on each subtest should be used for analyzing the items included 
in the given subtest. Also, practical decisions should be based on subtest 
scores rather than on the scores for the entire test. 


Reference 
DuBois, P. H., Loevinger, J.. and Gleser, G. C. The construction of homogeneous 
keys for a biographical inventory. Air Training Command, Human Resources 
Research Center, Research Bulletin 52-18; Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas, May, 1952. 
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This article presents generalizations 
on the adoption and diffusion of inno- 
vations. Using a general system 
framework, the author states these 
generalizations as theoretical proposi- 
tions and maintains that they are 
applicable to systems which range in 
complexity from individuals to cul- 
tures. He suggests that the theory 
can encompass many of the theories of 
change and requires empirical inves- 
tigation. 


Hee “DFA? Diath © MiP’ Hepnsh 
The University of Alberta 


A General Theory of Innovativeness 


If there is one truth most social theorists agree on and on which they can 
arrive at a quick consensus, it is the lack of a viable theory of social 
change (Bennis, 1966, p. 99). 


Despite this lack of theory, however, there has been a great deal of 
research on the adoption and diffusion of innovations.! Unfortunately, 
few attempts have been made to synthesize the results of this research 
into a set of “universally applicable generalizations.”* The purpose of 
this paper is to draw from empirical evidence and place in a general 
system framework a general theory of innovativeness. 


The term “general” has been chosen because of the several senses 
in which it applies to the theory to be developed. First, the theory is 
general in the sense that the concepts used are sufficiently broad to 
encompass a wide range of specific phenomena. Second, the theory has 
a foundation in empirical evidence from diverse research areas, and is 
applicable to systems ranging in complexity from single individuals to 


1 For example, Ross cites over 150 studies on the adaptibility of school systems (in Admin- 
istration for adaptability. New York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 1958); and 
Rogers lists more than 500 references from a number of research areas (in Diffusion 
of innovations. New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 


2 Most notable among the recent attempts are those of Rogers (Ibid., pp. 300-316); and 
D. E. Griffiths (Administrative theory and change in organizations. In Matthew B. Miles 
(Ed.), Innovation in education. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 1964. Pp. 425-436). 
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cultures.* And finally, the propositions to be stated are general in the 
sense that they assume that all other factors impinging on the phenomena 
in question are controlled either experimentally or statistically. 


The General System Model 


Although general system theory may not be the sine qua non of 
current behavioural theory, as some believe it to be, it does provide a 
useful framework and lexicon of concepts upon which to base the theory 
to be developed. 


Von Bertalanffy (1956, p. 3) defines a system as a set of elements 
standing in interaction. Hall and Fagen (1956) expand this to define 
a system as a set of elements together with the relationships between 
the elements and their attributes. It would appear that the simpler 
definition is satisfactory, however, because, in the final analysis, an 
element is not more than a set of attributes. 


All but the smallest systems have subsystems, and all but the largest 
have suprasystems. The environment may be defined as the set of all 
elements which a change of the system will affect, and in which a change 
will affect the system (Hall and Fagen, 1956). A system may be open 
or closed. Open systems are in continuous interaction with their environ- 
ment. That is, there is a continuous flow of input and output between 
the system and its environment. The system-environment interaction 
may be in the form of exchange of material or non-material resources, 
such as goods, services, information or energy. Open systems tend to 
maintain themselves in steady states. A steady state is a balanced re- 
lationship among the elements of a system and its environment. 


One additional concept is vital to the understanding of system theory, 
this is the concept of feedback. Feedback is the process whereby some 
of the output of the system is fed back into the system as a guide for 
the system’s further functioning. This paper will use the term negative 
feedback to mean that feedback which maintains stability of the system 
by exerting pressure on the system to return to its original state after 
a slight change. Positive feedback, on the other hand, is pressure on the 
system for continued change. Miller (1965) confirms this notion when 
he says, “positive feedback produces continuous increments of outputs 
which give rise to ‘spiral effects’ destroying one or more equilibria of 
a system [p. 402].” 


In order that the general system model may be applied to behavioural 
phenomena, a number of assumptions must be accepted. First, it must 


3 Boulding discusses a theoretical hierarchy of systems in terms of their complexity (in 
General systems theory—The skeleton of science. In Von Bertalanffy and Rapoport (Eds.), 
General systems. Yearbook of the Society for the Advancement of General Systems 
Theory: Vol. I, 1956. Pp. 11-17); and Miller develops hypotheses which span these levels 
of complexity (in Living systems: Crosslevel hypotheses. Behavioral Science, 1965 
(October), Vol. X, 380-411). 
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be assumed that behavioural systems at all levels of complexity are open. 
Second, one must assume that these open systems maintain a steady- 
state, or an equilibrium, with their environment. Finally, it must be 
assumed that there are feedback structures within the system’s environ- 
ment. 


Other Concepts 


In addition to the concepts of the general system model, several other 
concepts specific to this theory must be defined. 

First of all, it should be noted that innovations are a subset of the 
set of change phenomena. Barnett (1953) defines an innovation “as any 
thought, behavior, or thing that is new because it is qualitatively different 
from existing forms [p. 7].” Further, in this definition of innovation: 

emphasis is placed upon reorganization rather than upon quantitative varia- 

tion as the criterion of a novelty (innovation). Innovation does not result 
from the addition or subtraction of parts. It takes place only when there is 

a recombination of them [p. 9]. 

Innovations themselves may be further divided into internal and 
external innovations. Internal innovations are syntheses of existing 
thoughts and ideas into new forms within the system whereas external 
innovations are those generated in the system’s environment. The theory 
to be presented deals primarily with external innovations. 

Adoption of an innovation by a system is the acceptance and im- 
plementation of the innovation within the system. Thus, innovativeness 
will be defined as the tendency of a system to adopt a given innovation 
or set of innovations. This tendency has been measured in terms of 
whether or not the system adopts, to what extent it adopts, or how early 
it adopts relative to other similar systems in its environment. 

Finally, the concept of system structure must be defined. For the 
purposes of this discussion, structure will be defined as the demonstrated, 
recurrent pattern of behaviour of the system. Thus, at the individual 
level, the person’s structure will consist of such elements as his values, 
habits, attitudes, beliefs, needs and goals, together with the relationships 
among them. The structure of a group will include an aggregate of the 
individual’s structures together with the group’s norms, roles, status 
hierarchy, communications networks, power and authority relations. The 
organization structure will be similar to that of a group with the addition 
of elements such as formal task and incentive structures or what Andrews 
and Greenfield (1966-67) call “organizational themes.” At the cultural 
level, the structure would include such things as folkways, mores, cus- 
toms, ethos, values, and ideology, 

It should be noted that the structure of a system, as defined here, is 
a set of the system’s subsystems together with their relationships. These 
relationships thus express dependence or independence, and subordinate 
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or superordinate structures of the subsystems. An example of system 
structure at the individual level would be a hierarchy of needs as 
hypothesized by Maslow (Lazarus, 1963). 


Thus, the perspective to be taken is that innovativeness is related to 
the characteristics of the system and its interaction with the environ- 
ment, and not that innovativeness is an element of the system itself, as 
suggested by Miles (1965). 


Theoretical Propositions 


With the general and specific concepts related to this theory defined, 
it is now possible to state a number of propositions. Following each 
proposition, a brief discussion of supportive research findings will be 
presented. It should also be noted here that the generality of the proposi- 
tions necessitates that they be viewed in terms of Ceteris Paribus. That 
is, rather than compound the statements of the propositions, they should 
be read as if they were preceded by the phrase “all other things being 
equal.” 

Proposition 1. The greater the input of information about innovations to a 
system from its environment, the higher its innovativeness. 

It would appear obvious that a system cannot adopt an innovation 
from its environment unless it has information about that innovation. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to expect innovativeness to vary directly 
with the amount of information input. 

This proposition finds support in the findings of a number of studies. 
At the individual level, research among farmers (Lionberger, 1960), 
physicians (Coleman, Katz, and Menzel, 1957), and school superintend- 
ents (Carlson, 1965) indicates that innovativeness is positively related 
to amount of formal education, subscription to research journals, mem- 
bership in professional organizations, and visits to urban centres or pro- 
fessional conferences. 

Further support can be found in psychological research. Using Reis- 
man’s (1961) typology of inner-versus other-directed individuals, Linton 
and Sofer (1959) found other-directed people were more likely to change 
than inner-directed ones. . 

At the organizational level, innovativeness has been shown as pos- 
itively related to deliberate surveys of new ideas, willingness to look 
outside the firm, connection with universities or research institutes, and 
hiring of “outsiders.” These relationships have been established for many 
types of business, industrial (Carter and Williams, 1957) , and educational 
organizations. For example, Carlson (1962) says: 

. . it has been demonstrated that when a school system calls for an insider, 
it calls for executive performance bent on system maintenance, and that 


when a school system calls for an outsider, it calls for executive performance 
bent on changing the system [p. 69]. 
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Finally, it would not seem unreasonable to suggest that one of the 
main reasons for the acceleration of change in contemporary culture lies 
in technological advances in communication which have vastly increased 
the input of information to our cultural systems. Moore (1959) implies 
this when he suggests that “the greater the number of lines of contact, 
the greater the force of new influence [p. 179].” 

Each of the variables which has been mentioned above may be in- 
terpreted as a measure of the quantity of input of innovation information 
to the system. Thus, they tend to confirm Proposition 1. 

Proposition 2. The greater the perceived compatability of the innovation(s) with 
system structure, the higher the system innovativeness. 

The first proposition dealt with the quantity of information input, 
whereas this one deals with the perceived quality of the innovation (s). 

This proposition also enjoys the support of empirical evidence in a 
number of fields. For example, Fliegel (1956) found a significant re- 
lationship between innovativeness of farmers and their attitude toward 
new farm practices. Lindstrom (1958) found that “the adoption of prac- 
tices must be preceded by the formation of favorable attitudes toward 
them.” 

Research by Hovland and others (Hovland & Janis, 1959) on per- 
suasion and attitude change indicates that the higher the credibility of 
the communicator, the more likely the opinion change. The indication 
that ideas are accepted more readily from high prestige persons than 
from low, supports the proposition for, by the definition of prestige, the 
receiver of the idea must perceive the sender as having a structure com- 
patible with his own, and this compatability is projected onto the innova- 
tion. Research from the same area indicates that a strong threat may be 
less effective than a mild threat in inducing opinion change. A mild 
threat is an indication of high compatibility with the individual’s structure 
and thus positively related to innovativeness. 

Stogdill (1959) expresses the notion of this proposition at the group 
level when he says: 


Both individuals and subgroups are likely to oppose a change which chal- 
lenges the legitimacy of their roles, dislodges them from their positions, 
reduces the value of the outcomes they can experience in the group, imposes 
unnecessary hardships, or places them at a comparative disadvantage to 
other individuals or subgroups [p. 288]. 


The Junior High School study of Willower and Jones (Willower, 1962) 
indicated a resistance by staff members to changes which would benefit 
them at the expense of other members. Carter and Williams (1957) report 
that: 


To a great extent the receptiveness of a firm to technical change must 
depend on the understanding and appreciation of science and technology 
to be found in the various ranks of management; and this, in turn, depends 
on the training and experience of the individual managers [p. 66]. 
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The classic research of Coch and French (1948) indicated that by 
involving staff in development of change plans, resistance to that change 
could be greatly reduced. These results may be interpreted as further 
confirmation of the proposition. 


Miles (in Meierhenry, 1964) summarizes these ideas in the following 
statement: 

However, other things being equal, innovations which are perceived as 

threats to existing practice rather than mere additions to it are less likely 

of acceptance. More generally, innovations which can be added to an existing 

program without seriously disturbing other parts of it are likely to be 

adopted [p. 208]. 

The effect of cultural norms on the acceptance of innovations is 
illustrated by a study conducted by Pedersen (1951). He found that a 
Danish community accepted new agricultural practices more readily than 
a Polish community. Rogers (1962) suggests that the reason for this 
difference in readiness to accept innovations lies in the fact that: 


The Polish farmers came from a background of subsistence farming; the 
Danish farmers were accustomed to producing for a world food market. The 
cultural values of the Danish farmers facilitated the adoption of new ideas, 
whereas the norms of the Polish community perpetuated the status quo 


[p. 59]. 

One might also suggest that Weber’s (1958) thesis on the relationship 
between the Spirit of Capitalism and the Protestant Ethic was an example 
of the adoption of an innovation (Capitalism) because of the compatibility 
of it with the structure (Protestant Ethic) of the culture. 

Proposition 3. The greater the pervasiveness of the innovation within the system, 
the lower the system innovativeness. 

Here “pervasiveness” is used in two ways. First, as the intensity of 
the effect on subsystems, and second, as the number of subsystems 
affected. 

This proposition is clearly closely related to Proposition 2. However, 
it is possible to differentiate conceptually between a qualitative effect 
on system structure and a quantitative effect. 


Proposition 3 suggests that an innovation which would alter an individ- 
ual’s habits, beliefs, and attitudes would be resisted more than an innova- 
tion which affected only his habits. 

Menzel (1960) found that physicians were likely to adopt highly 
pervasive innovations. Lionberger (1960) summarizes additional evidence 
in the following way. “Generally speaking, the more complex a practice, 
the more change it requires in existing operations, the more slowly it 
will be adopted [p. 104].” 


These first three propositions have dealt mainly with the input of 
information about innovations and their relationship to system innova- 
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tiveness. However, it is clear that input to one system is output from 
another. Therefore, innovativeness may also be conceived of as related 
to system output. 

Proposition 4. The greater the output of the system to its environment, the 
lower its innovativeness. 

The greater the output of a system to its environment, the stronger 
and more stable the system-environment interaction becomes, and thus, 
the greater the system’s resistance to change. For, if a system has a great 
many “lines” of communication or interaction with its environment a 
change in it will upset the equilibrium or boundary-maintenance which 
has been established through each of these lines. If there are few of 
these connections, then changes will upset few system-environment 
equilibria. 

The aforementioned study by Willower and Jones (Willower, 1962) 
tends to support this proposition. For instance, the resistance to changes, 
which would benefit some individuals at the expense of others, may be 
interpreted as indicating resistance related to the individual’s affective 
output. That is, the more lines of affective output, the less innovative the 
individual. 

Similarly, the indication by Carlson’s (1965, p. 65) research that 
innovators tend to “know well fewer of their peers, (and to) be sought 
less often for advice” lends support to Proposition 4. 


Gouldner (1959) discusses this notion within the concepts of inter- 
dependence and functional autonomy. He notes that “the problem of 
functional autonomy is of considerable significance for the analysis of 
tension within social systems, and thus for the analysis of social change 
[p. 255].” He further elaborates by saying: 

That is, those parts with least functional autonomy, those which cannot 

survive separation from a social system, are more likely to be implicated 

in its conversion than those which can. 

Contrariwise, those with most autonomy are most able to press for or to 
accept changes, when these are consistent with their own autonomy [p. 258]. 
Thus, sociometrically isolated individuals or isolated cultures are more 
susceptible to change than those which are integrated into their environ- 

ments because the isolated systems have low interdependence. 

The concept of “temporary systems,” as developed by Miles (Miles 
[Ed.], 1964, pp. 454-456) has relevance here. He notes research which 
indicates the consequences of physical and social isolation of temporary 
systems. First, this isolation “tends to shear away the person’s (or 
group’s) preoccupation with, and allegiance to, “things as they are.” 
Secondly, it reduces the role conflicts normally extant in permanent 
systems. Thirdly, it supplies a strong protective function. That is, “the 
penalties for making mistakes are reduced.” Finally, the isolation of a 
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temporary system promotes a cohesiveness resulting from the individuals’ 
sense of “being apart together.” 


If one accepts system isolation as lack of system output, then Miles’ 
suggestion that temporary (isolated) systems change relatively easily 
would imply that permanent (non-isolated) systems are resistant to 
change. Thus, these ideas are also congruent with Proposition 4. 

Proposition 5. The more the system perceives itself as compatible with its 
environment, the lower its innovativeness. 

A system perceives itself as compatible with its environment when its 
needs are satisfied through inputs from the environment which are seen 
as resulting from its outputs to the environment. Therefore, compatibility 
of system and environment is a state toward which the system strives. 
Boulding (1956) suggests that the behaviour of a system can be explained 
in terms of attempts to restore these preferred states when they are 
disturbed by changes in the environment. 


It follows, therefore, that if a system perceives itself as fairly com- 
patible with its environment, there will be little tension or stress inducing 
change.* On the other hand, if the system and its environment are not 
completely compatible there will be pressure for change. Furthermore, 
the feedback mechanisms will bring about change directed toward in- 
creasing compatibility. 

Rogers (1962) discusses research from several traditions which sug- 
gests that crisis conditions in the environment affect system innovative- 
ness. That is, crisis conditions create changes in the environment which 
upset system-environment compatibility. The most recent and notable 
crisis to affect North American education was the launching of the Soviet 
sputnik. Brickell (1961) says that the rate of instructional innovation in 
the schools of New York State more than doubled in the 15 months 
following this event. 


The generally inconclusive results of research on the relationship be- 
tween the adoption of farm practices and farmers’ values and attitudes 
suggests further support for the proposition. For instance, Lionberger 
(1960, pp. 93-94) discusses research which shows that innovativeness of 
farmers is related to the kinds of models with which they identify. Thus 
it is the system’s perception of its compatibility with the environment 
which determines innovativeness. One would not expect particular value 
orientations or attitudes to predict innovativeness. Rather, the percep- 
tion of the compatibility of these attitudes with those of the environment 
would determine whether or not the system would adopt the innovation. 


4 Contrary to this, McClelland et. al., hypothesized that small displacements from the 
“adaptation level’ would be favorably received by organizations (The achievement 
motive. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953). Similarly, the work of Bexton, 
Heron, and Scott indicates that total compatibility of the individual with his environ- 
ment may produce a state of arousal (Bexton, W. H., Heron, W., and Scott, T. H. Effects 
of decreased variation in the sensory environment. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1954, Vol. VIII, 70-76). 
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Mansfield (1961) found that non-competitive firms were slower to 
innovate than competitive ones. Carlson (1965, pp. 6-7) calls these non- 
competitive organizations “domesticated.” If one interprets lack of com- 
petition as compatibility with the environment, then this notion confirms 
the proposition. 


March and Simon (1959) explain these phenomena in the following 
way: 

Individuals and organizations give preferred treatment to alternatives that 

represent continuation of programs over those that represent change . 

persistence comes about primarily because the individual or organization 

does not search for or consider alternatives to the present course of action 

unless that present course is in some sense “unsatisfactory” [p. 173]. 


Proposition 6. The greater the. pervasiveness of the output of a system, the 
lower its innovativeness. 


Again, “pervasiveness” is used as both the intensity of effect on supra- 
systems, and as the number of suprasystems affected. This meaning of 
pervasiveness is very similar to that used by Etzioni (1961). He says, 
“the range of pervasiveness is determined by the number of activities in 
or outside the organization for which the organization sets norms 


[p. 163].” 


Rogers (1962, p. 177) notes several research projects which indicate 
that more specialized sytems tend to be more innovative. It would seem 
reasonable to suggest that specialization of a system could be considered 
an indicator of low pervasiveness of output, and thus this research tends 
to support Proposition 6. 


The propositions: which have thus far been presented have considered 
input and output of the system separately. It is obvious, however, that 
for any open system, the two are interdependent. The concept of feedback 
connects system input to output, and suggests a final proposition. 


Proposition 7. The greater the ratio of positive to negative feedback of the 
system, the higher the system innovativeness. 


Although systems tend toward steady states, it is clear that systems do 
change. The changes must, therefore, be a result of variation of input. 
If a system is in stationary equilibrium the negative feedback is suffi- 
ciently great to overcome any positive feedback, and the system will 
return to its original state despite a change in input. If, however, the 
positive feedback is greater than the negative feedback, the system will 
not return to its original state after a change of input, but will achieve a 
different equilibrium. A system continuously undergoing this type of 
process is said to be in dynamic equilibrium (Chin, 1961). In the ter- 
minology used here, a system in dynamic equilibrium would be more 
innovative than a system in stationary equilibrium. 
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Although positive and negative feedback have not been researched 
per se, the wealth of studies at Columbia University has shown that the 
adaptability (a synonym for innovativeness) of school systems is very 
largely a function of the characteristics of the population of the com- 
munity. Mort (1964) summarizes this research as follows: 

Communities vary in the degree to which they take on new practices. 

Indications are that this is a community characteristic. A community that 


is slow to adopt one innovation tends to be slow to adopt others. A pioneer 
in one area tends to be a pioneer in other areas. 


Explanation of the difference in educational adaptability of communities 
can be found in no small degree in the character of the population, partic- 
ularly in the level of the public’s understanding of what schools can do, 
and citizens feeling of need for education for their children. This appears 
to set the posture of the community toward financial support, and toward 
what teachers are permitted to do—and tends to shape the staff by influencing 
personnel selected and kept in the community [p. 326]. 

To the extent that community understanding, financial support and 
permissiveness can be considered as representative of the ratio of positive 
to negative feedback, this research tends to support the proposition. 


Predominance of negative feedback would, according to the proposi- 
tion, result in low innovativeness. This phenomenon was noted in a study 
reported by Eichholz and Rogers (1964). They found that ninety-three 
per cent of the teachers in their sample had rejected or discontinued the 
use of electromechanical innovations through experience. That is, the 
experience of the teacher with the innovation had resulted in negative 
feedback sufficient to mitigate against its future use. 


Characteristics of Innovation 


The theory of innovativeness presented here would appear to suffer 
from one serious omission. At no time has there been direct consideration 
given to the characteristics of the innovation. This omission was not 
unintentional. Characteristics of innovations which have been shown 
to be related to innovativeness appear to be closely associated with the 
propositions presented. 


Rogers (1962, pp. 124-134) suggests that the (a) relative advantage, 
(b) compatibility, (c) complexity, (d) divisibility, and (e) communica- 
bility of an innovation affect its adoption. These characteristics would 
seem to be implied by, if not included in, the stated propositions. The 
communicability of the innovation is clearly implied in Proposition 1. 
The complexity and divisibility of the innovation are obviously related to 
the extent of change in the system required for adoption, and therefore, 
implied by Proposition 3. Finally, the compatibility and relative advan- 
tage of the innovation represent the compatibility of the innovation with 
the structure of the system, Proposition 2. 
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Conclusions 


It is clear that the propositions stated here have been discussed as 
relatively discrete relationships. However, they are obviously statements 
of interdependent concepts and relationships. Of particular interest is 
the paradoxical symmetry of Propositions 1 to 3, and 4 to 6. The second 
triad hypothesizes relationships between certain output concepts and 
innovativeness which are to a certain extent converse to those implied in 
the first triad. For instance, Proposition 1 suggests that innovativeness 
rises when innovation information input rises, whereas Proposition 4 
states that the greater the output from a system to its environment the 
lower its innovativeness. And yet the assumption of feedback structures 
means that there is a necessary and direct connection between system 
output and system input. If this is the case, then the relationships pro- 
posed in the first triad will tend to negate the relationships in the second 
triad, and the system will remain static. The result is basic system 
resistance to innovation. 


Nevertheless, systems do change, and they do adopt innovations. 
Therefore, the relationships hypothesized must have differential mag- 
nitudes which allow innovativeness. It is suggested that the theory pre- 
sented here is capable of accounting for the “orderly reciprocity of 
persistence and change (Williams, 1966, p. 15).” 


Further, it is suggested that this theory is sufficiently general in 
nature to encompass the notions and theories of change in the disciplines 
of psychology, social psychology, sociology, and anthropology. For in- 
stance, at the individual level. Festinger’s (1957) theory of cognitive 
dissonance is closely related to Proposition 1. At the group level, the 
principles of change suggested by Cartwright (1951) may be interpreted 
in terms of these propositions. 


Theories of acculturation or cultural innovativeness may also be 
accounted for by the present theory. For instance, Toynbee’s (1933) 
concept of “challenge and response” in societal development is clearly 
related to Proposition 5. Barnett (1953) states these hypotheses: 

. an individual will not accept a novelty unless in his opinion it satisfies 

a want better than some existing means at his disposal. 

* * * 

. . . people develop tastes and preferences under the influence of particular 

experiences, and these orientations are significant for the acceptance or 

rejection of new ideas [pp. 378-379]. 


These appear to be specific cases of Proposition 2. 


Similarly, Moore (1959) notes a number of acculturative situations of 
readiness and capability for novelty (innovativeness in the terms used 


here). 
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1. The greater the number of lines of contact with an external culture, the 
greater is the force of the new influence. 

2. Acceptance of novelty is much greater and easier if contact with the 
new element is continuous and, in principle, permanent. 

3. Under equivalent or analogous conditions simple elements are more 
readily transferable than complex ones and simple cultural forms are more 
transferable than complex cultural meanings. 

4, Acceptance is greater and easier if congruent with the sense of advan- 
tage of those with recognized vested interests. 

5. The higher the prestige level of the innovators or donors, the faster 
the rate of acceptance. 

6. The rate and areas of acceptance of novelty are a function of the 
intensity and the directions of prevailing expectations of change. 

7. Acceptance varies with the tension or gratification level which char- 
acterizes relationships generally between the innovator-donor and _ the 
accepter cultures [pp. 179-198]. 


It is clear that one could also place these seven statements in the frame- 
work of propositions on the general theory developed here, as one could 
many of the theories of learning, role behaviour, leadership, and power 
and authority. 


In addition to its generality in terms of previous theories, this theory 
appears to present a framework upon which many of the research find- 
ings on the adoption and diffusion of innovations may be placed. There 
is no doubt, however, that the concepts and relationships which have been 
presented here require confirmation through further empirical investiga- 
tion. It is the writer’s contention that these concepts and propositions 
can be “‘operationalized” and studied in diverse situations. For, as Getzels 
(1958) suggests, “in the long run, the best test of the usefulness of a 
theoretical formulation is whether or not it generates research and in- 
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This article summarizes evidence of 
the construct validity of several 
“culture-reduced” measures of intel- 
lectual ability for natives. Three 
characteristics of such tests suggest 
further research. An additional con- 
clusion is that large proportions of 
Canadian native pupils of early school 
age have the general intellectual 
ability which seems necessary to par- 
ticipate fully in the larger Canadian 
community. 
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Assessing Intellectual Potential of 
Native Canadian Pupils: A Summary 


Current emphasis on the development of human resources has under- 
lined the need for valid estimates of the intellectual potential of individ- 
uals from a variety of backgrounds to aid in adapting teaching or train- 
ing to that potential. Now that some long-term predictive validity data 
are available, this article summarizes evidence from a series of studies of 
the construct validity of several ‘“culture-reduced” measures of general 
intellectual ability for native pupils of the Canadian West and North. 


Rationale 


A suggested rationale to guide such studies has been outlined else- 
where by MacArthur (1968) and by West and MacArthur (1964). In 
brief, it conceptualizes abilities as organized in a hierarchy from relatively 
specific abilities at the bottom to general intellectual ability at the top, 
resembling the models of Vernon (1965) and of Gagné (1962). The 
development of these abilities takes place through a sort of cumulative 
transfer as innate predispostions interact with environmental conditions, 
along lines suggested by Hebb (1949) and by Piaget (1964). Since 
environmental conditions may differ considerably from one culture to 
another, so may the patterning and nature of abilities at all levels of the 
hierarchy, as suggested by Ferguson (1954) and by Biesheuval (1962). 
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Abilities high in the hierarchy are less affected by particular environ- 
mental experiences, and hence measures of general intellectual ability 
with minimum cultural bias should provide least bad estimates of intel- 
lectual potential for individuals from other cultures. 


This line of reasoning has led to eight criteria suggested for the con- 
struct validity of a measure of general intellectual potential for pupils 
who are not from middle-class urban European-American backgrounds. 


1. It should largely sample the broad factor of general intellectual 
ability running through a variety of European-American kinds of intel- 
lectual tasks, including reading, linguistic, and arithmetic achievement. 


2. It should show less difference between cultures in cross-cultural 
administration than do alternative measures of intelligence. This is the 
concept of a “culture-reduced”’ test (as contrasted with the impractical 
concepts of “culture-free” or ‘“‘culture-fair”’), in the sense of one that 
minimizes but does not eradicate the effects of bias in terms of a par- 
ticular cultural environment. 

3. It should show moderate relationship with concurrent school 
achievement or trade efficiency. 

4. It should show long-term validity as a predictor of success in intel- 
lectual tasks when appropriate adaptive intervening treatments have 
been employed. 

5. It should be reliable. 

6. It should show stability under changed environmental conditions, 
relative to that of alternative measures of intelligence. 

7. It should minimize effects of test sophistication, providing plenty of 
appropriate practice experience, having directions depending little if at 
all upon language, and be unspeeded. 

8. It should be administratively practical in that it has face validity and 
intrinsic interest, it is economical, it can be administered to groups by 
competent teachers, and it has appropriate norms or is amenable to the 
production of such norms. 


Data Collection 

Samples 

Data are here summarized for three groups of samples.: Group I con- 
sisted of 126 Metis pupils in Grades 1 to 8 at Faust, Alberta, with replica- 
tion on 155 Metis and Indian pupils in Grades 1 to 9 at Fort Simpson, 
N.W.T. These pupils were sub-divided into eight samples for analysis by 
grade-levels, and are described in MacArthur (1962). Group II, the 
prediction samples, consisted of the 45 Metis pupils who were in Grades 
1 to 3 in the above Faust samples and were attending school at Faust 
four years later, and of 97 Eskimo pupils in two groups ages 6 to 9 and 
91% to 12 years, at Inuvik and Tuktoyaktuk, for whom three-year predic- 
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tion data were available. These samples are described in Rattan and 
MacArthur (1968). Group III, the norming samples, consisted of 792 
Indian-Metis, 510 Eskimo, and 709 Whites who were representative of 
pupils attending Grades 1 to 8 of the schools of the Mackenzie District, 
N.W.T. The samples are described in MacArthur (1965). 


Measures 

Among the group ability tests administered to the samples of Group I 
were those listed in Table 1, the first five of which were hypothesized 
to be somewhat culture-reduced measures of general intellectual ability, 
and the others of which include conventional measures of scholastic 
aptitude and school achievement. The actual tests used, with levels con- 
sidered appropriate for the respective grade-levels, were: Progressive 
Matrices (Coloured and Standard), Safran Culture-Reduced Intelligence 
Test Scale 1, IPAT Cattell test of g Scale 2, Lorge-Thorndike Non-Verbal 
Intelligence Test (four levels with three sub-tests and a total score for 
each level) , California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity (three levels 
with six sub-tests and a Total score for each level), Detroit Beginning 
First-Grade Intelligence Test, Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 
(Alpha and Beta), and California Achievement Battery (four levels with 
three sub-tests and a Total score for each level). A selection from these 
tests was administered to the prediction samples of Group II and the 
norming samples of Group III. 


Results and Discussion 

For each sample of Group I separately, after normalizing most scores, 
the intercorrelations of the variables listed in Table 1 were principal- 
factor analyzed, with unities inserted in the diagonal cells and common 
factors whose corresponding eigenvalues were greater than one con- 
sidered significant. Where no entry for a test occurs, that test was not 
administered to the particular sample. The unrotated first principal 
factor loadings shown in Table 1 may be considered to indicate the degree 
to which a test is measuring, for a sample, the most important single 
intellectual ability factor running through these cognitive tasks which 
include conventional verbal intelligence tests and school achievement 
tests. The communalities shown in Table 2 may be considered to indicate 
the degree to which a test is measuring, for a sample, all of the various 
common factors running through the battery of ability and school achieve- 
ment tests. In later studies similar results were obtained for several 
Eskimo samples. Tables 1 and 2 taken together indicate the degree to 
which the various measures are meeting Criterion 1 for culture-reduced 
measures of general intellectual ability. (Rotated factor patterns are 
reported in MacArthur (1962). Other factor analyses were made using 
sub-tests of the Lorge-Thorndike and California Mental Maturity Tests.) 
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TABLE 1 


UNROTATED FIRST PRINCIPAL FACTORS 
Metis and Indian Samples 


Sample Gr. 7 & 8 Gr.5 & 6 Greed a3 Gr. 1 
Faust Simpson Faust Simpson Faust Simpson Faust Simpson 
N 23 oA 29 58 42 46 32 19 
Mean Age 14-4 13-10 12-10 13-11 9-4 10-2 7-9 7-6 
Prog. Matrices 76 Dg 88 fy! 82 46 64 .76 
SCRIT a 0 81 06 .79 67 fie) rel 
IPAT Cattell io 4) .78 69 
Lorge-Th. NV Tot. .77 86 89 82 76 ale 75 we 
CTMM Non-Lang. 60 Sop 34 ol 15 67 36 88 
CTMM Lang. 86 We) 76 71 83 62 08 02 
Detroit Begin. .63 AQ 84 
Otis Beta .79 .80 .63 88 
Otis Alpha NV LoL 
Otis Alpha Vbl. ah} 
TOGA Total .70 82 AT 68 
Calif. Ach. Rdg. 82 87 .60 86 .90 74 69 94 
Calif. Ach. Arith. 80 83 62 .90 .80 fe 81 oe 
Calif. Ach. Lang. 82 87 07 81 86 78 6) .68 
Prop. Total 
Variance ay! 53 49 00 9 48 43 67 
TABLE 2 
COMMUNALITIES 


Metis and Indian Samples 


Sample Gr. 7 & 8 Gr. 5 & 6 Gr. 2.G@:3 GYeo 
Faust Simpson Faust Simpson Faust Simpson Faust Simpson 


No. Common Factors 3 3 4 3 3 3 3 2 


Prog. Matrices Me 64 80 .66 89 15 al ye 
SCRIT 91 .69 19 67 80 .67 ei .90 
IPAT Cattell 71 Wi) 78 .66 
Lorge-Th. NV Tot. .74 i 83 82 .60 65 ‘67 oO 
CTMM Non-Lang. 83 94 91 87 67 71 .94 76 
CTMM Lang. 86 87 .68 .73 i .74 63 88 
Detroit Begin. 77 is be NT 
Otis Beta 87 87 82 84 
Otis Alpha NV 59 
Otis Alpha Vbl. 67 
TOGA Total fae By 6 87 AT 
Calif. Ach. Rdg. .80 89 95 87 .90 15 ta 88 
Calif" Ach. Aritth. ~.79 .70 Ub 84 87 61 af: 92 
Calif. Ach. Lang. 84 77 91 15 87 85 Wu 63 
Prop. Total 

Variance 80 .79 82 <i wt) .70 .68 .78 
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For the tests for which entries appear in Table 3, scores were ob- 
tained on samples totalling 780 pupils representative of the Grade 7 
pupils in Edmonton, and the Grades 6, 3, and 1 pupils of Calgary; these 
were converted to T-scores based on the respective White samples, so 
that the means for each White urban sample on each test all were 50 with 
standard deviation 10. Scores for the eight Indian-Metis samples of 
Group I were then expressed in terms of the most nearly appropriate 
White urban T-scores, with means for the natives as shown in Table 3. 
This table, the data of which are extracted from West and MacArthur 
(1962), thus shows the degree to which the various measures are meet- 
ing Criterion 2 (the tests with highest means in any column have the 
least cultural bias). It provides an empirical definition of the concept 
“culture-reduced”’,, for these Metis and Indian samples. 


TABLE 3 


MEAN T-SCORES FOR METIS AND INDIAN SAMPLES 
BASED ON EDMONTON OR CALGARY SAMPLES 
(White urban means are 50, S.D. of 10, in each instance) 


Sample Grote; B.D. (Groo oo in Gr, 2 & 3 in Ca gt ine) 
Edmonton T Calgary T Calgary T Calgary T 
Faust Simpson Faust Simpson Faust Simpson Faust Simpson 
1. Prog. Matrices 41 45* i ke 40* 30 ob” Al* 41* 
2 oCRIT 36* oo 38* 40* 49* 41* 
3. IPAT Cattell 41 41* 38* 39* 
4. Lorge-Th. NV Tot. 42* 45* 31 aL 33 24 39* sh 
5. Lorge-Th. NV Pt. 3 43* 46* 34 29 45* ihe 43* 40* 
6. Lorge-Th. NV Pt. 2 41 45* 34 29 41* 40* 45* 39* 
7. Lorge-Th. NV Pt. 1 47* 45* 31° 34* 29 20 38 32 
8. CTMM Non-Lang. 43* 41* 41* 42* 
9. CTMM Spatial 46* 45* 48* bon 
10. CTMM Logical 38 35 Soe 30* 
11. CTMM Numerical 37 36 32 24 
12. CTMM Verbal 36 33 28 i by 
13. CTMM Lang. Bo 30 26 17 
14. CTMM Total 36 31 29 21 
15. Detroit Begin. 35 27 
7 Sige Wilk. *Sig. Ditt: *Sig. Diff. *Sig. Dull: 
from CTMM from L-Th from CTMM = from Detroit 
Total at NV Total Total at Begin. at 
.01 level at .01 level 01 level .01 level 


Using median values over the eight samples of Group I, Table 4, which 
represents the core of this article, presents a summary evaluation of 
nine tests which were hypothesized to be culture-reduced measures of 
general intellectual ability in terms of: Criterion 1—(a) unrotated first 
principal factor loadings, and (b) communalities; Criterion 2 — mean 
T-scores based on White urban standards; Criterion 3 — correlation with 
concurrent school achievement as measured by California Achievement 
Tests Total. The crudity of such overall summaries using median values, 
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not always over the same numbers of samples, is emphasized; for detail 
the reader is referred to previous tables and to references already given. 
In general, however, it is seen that tests least badly meeting the first 
three criteria set up for measures of intellectual potential with minimum 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY EVALUATION OF NINE CULTURE-REDUCED TESTS 
IN TERMS OF FOUR CRITERIA 


Criterion if 2 5 4 
Long-term r with 

23 : Lae as fe sy peas 
Aes Gana e fad Ae 
gli gi 24) died Sey fee Me, 
Sade S08 SSH s0LH FOR Sm BOD 

1. Prog. Matrices* .70 f(s 41 33 ay 43 .60 

2, SCRIT* 69 74 40 AQ 62 

3. IPAT Cattell* te 74 40 A3 

4. Lorge-Th. NV Tot. whit .70 34 64 

5. Lorge-Th. NV Pt. 3 65 81 42 OL 

6. Lorge-Th. NV Pt. 2 Sig .74 41 St 

7. Lorge-Th. NV Pt. 1 .60 bie 36 48 

8. CTMM Non-Lang. 59 85 42 Al 50 

9. CTMM Spatial A3 .78 AT 29 Ol 

10. CTMM Logical 63 71 35 9 09 

11. CTMM Numerical 66 .80 34 58 bY 

12. CTMM Verbal nV? 82 OL is 54 

13. CTMM Lang. .78 ‘a 28 a .68 

14. CTMM Total 30 ale 64 

15. Detroit Begin. .63 He, 31 A4 

16. Otis Beta 19 85 76 


*Tests least badly meeting these criteria for construct validity. 


cultural bias are Progressive Matrices, Safran Culture-Reduced Intel- 
ligence Test, Cattell test of g Scale 2, and some sub-tests of the Lorge- 
Thorndike Non-Verbal Intelligence Tests. The Non-Language and Spatial 
sub-tests of the California Test of Mental Maturity, though showing less 
cultural bias than other measures in the battery, are not as highly loaded 
on the first principal factor and do not relate as highly to school achieve- 
ment. As might be expected, the conventional tests 10 to 16 of Table 4 
are somewhat more highly related to school achievement, but show much 
more cultural bias against the Metis and Indian pupils. 

Table 4 also summarizes, for some of the measures, data from Rattan 
and MacArthur (1968) with respect to Criterion 4 — long-term predictive 
validity for samples of Group II. For the 45 Metis in the prediction 
sample, Coloured Progressive Matrices and SCRIT did not differ sig- 
nificantly from any of the more conventional tests 10 to 14 in predicting 
California Achievement Total over a four-year period. 


Reliabilities of the various tests were not studied directly for these 
particular samples. However, communalities provide minimum estimates 
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of reliabilities (reliabilities must be as high as, and may be much higher 
than, communalities). In general, all of the measures studied would 
appear to have satisfactory reliabilities. Stability coefficients for Pro- 
gressive Matrices and SCRIT, for the Metis prediction sample, did not 
differ significantly over the four-year period from those of the conven- 
tional CTMM Total or Verbal, Numerical and Logical sub-tests. Direc- 
tions for the two former tests rely heavily on gesture and demonstration, 
and their time limits were so set that all but the very slow pupils were 
able to finish; however, more experimental work with respect to Criterion 
7 would be desirable. | 

All of the culture-reduced tests studied appear to be intrinsically 
interesting to the Metis, Indian, and Eskimo pupils, are relatively econom- 
ical, and can be readily administered as group tests by competent teach- 
ers. Appropriate norms for such pupils often present a problem; on the 
basis of the above and similar evidence, the Canadian Department of 
Northern Affairs undertook the Mackenzie District Norming Project, the 
report of which by MacArthur (1965) presents age norms for Eskimo, 
Indian-Metis, and Whites separately, based on samples of Grades 1 to 8 
pupils representative of the whole of the Mackenzie District of the North 
West Territories, for Coloured and Standard Progressive Matrices, Otis 
Alpha Non-Verbal, and Lorge-Thorndike Non-Verbal Levels 3 and 4. 


Conclusions 


1. The evidence summarized above would seem to suggest that, until 
much-needed research can improve on them, such culture-reduced meas- 
ures of general intellectual ability as Progressive Matrices and SCRIT 
for all grades 1 to 8, and IPAT Cattell and Lorge-Thorndike Non-Verbal 
for the higher of these grades, should be included in testing programmes 
aimed at helping us understand and adapt instruction to the abilities 
and potential of individual native Canadian pupils. However, conditions 
and pupils are changing rapidly these days, and construct validities may 
change similarly. Continuing studies such as those summarized are 
needed. 

2. One might ask—what is there about such tests as Progressive Mat- 
rices which helps them, at least for our samples, meet these criteria taken 
together less badly than do conventional group so-called intelligence 
tests? Three replies suggest themselves: (a) the items form something 
of an age-scale sampling stages in the development of human cognition, 
starting with perception-dominated items, and proceeding through re- 
versible concrete operations, to propositional or formal operations; 
(b) they use as stimuli symbols, which, though dependent on learning, 
are likely to be learned in a variety of cultures; (c) arrangement of items 
in the test itself forms a crudely-programmed sample of learning-on-the- 
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spot. These suggest three directions in which continued basic research 
should help us with the practical problems of assessing the general intel- 
lectual potential of individual pupils or candidates from other cultures. 


3. If the validity data presented here for Progressive Matrices are 
accepted, an additional conclusion from the Mackenzie District Norming 
Project is that large proportions of Canadian native pupils of early school 
age have the general intellectual ability to participate fully in the larger 
Canadian community. On this test, for seven-year-olds, for example, the 
90th percentiles for Eskimo, Indian-Metis, and Whites were respectively 
25, 25, 29; the 50th percentiles were 18, 16, 20.5; the 10th percentiles were 
13, 9, 14. For nine-year-olds, the 90th percentiles for Eskimo, Indian- 
Metis, and Whites were respectively 31, 31, 33; the 50th percentiles were 
22, 21, 26; the 10th percentiles were 14, 15, 18. Thus, of these young native 
pupils, many scored well above the average Whites. At ages 11 and 13 
years few native pupils scored above average Whites, but many scored 
well above the 10th percentile for Whites. 


These culture-reduced tests are still considered to be culturally 
biased when used in this context. Nevertheless these and other data from 
the references herein cited clearly indicate very considerable intellectual 
potential among the early-school-age native pupils of the Canadian West 
and North. 
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Ziller’s disguised measure of 
test-risk is compared with a 
reported measure of test-risk. 
Correlations are reported for 
the two measures, and the dis- 
tributions are compared. The 
evidence presented supports 
the disguised measure as a 
valid assessment of risk taking. 


WeieGO WM i SEAL LER and AUBREY H. RODEN 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Comparison of a Disguised and 
Reported Measure of Risk Taking 
On Objective Examinations 


In an objective achievement or aptitude examination, the examinee 
is confronted with a series of items, each of which contains a stem and 
a set of alternative responses. For each item, the examinee is directed 
to select the single best alternative for the given stem. In an attempt 
to diminish the effects of guessing upon test score, the examinee is often- 
times further instructed to omit those items to which he does not know the 
answer. The latter instruction comes in many forms and varieties, but 
all belong to the set of do-not-guess directions. Do-not-guess directions 
are generally accompanied by a “correction formula” or penalty for in- 
correct responses; i.e., test score equals the number of correct responses 
minus some fraction of the number of incorrect responses. Therefore, 
under do-not-guess directions, it is clear that whenever the examinee 
encounters an item in which he cannot select the “best” alternative with 
certainty, there exists a risk taking situation. If the decision is to omit 
the item, the use of the “correction formula” will not affect the test score. 
On the other hand, if the decision is to select one of the alternatives, the 
use of the “correction formula” will increase or decrease the test score, 
depending on whether or not the alternative selected is the best alterna- 
tive. 

There is ample evidence that when confronted with these risk taking 
situations, examinees differ in their risk taking propensities (Slakter, 
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1967a, 1967b; Stone, 1962; Swineford, 1938); i.e., on a given examination, 
examinees differ reliably in their tendency to omit items or to guess. It 
is reasonable to assume that this particular behaviour is an expression 
of a more general motivational pattern. Indeed, there is evidence that 
risk taking on objective examinations is related to behaviours such as 
vocational choice (Ziller, 1957a), dominance-submission (Votaw, 1936), 
and maladjustment (Sherriffs and Boomer, 1954). 

In addition, there is evidence that the low risk taker on examinations 
tends to be penalized by his reluctance to respond to items that are not 
known with certainty (Sherriffs and Boomer, 1954; Slakter, 1967a; 
Votaw, 1936). These studies have demonstrated that when low risk takers 
are forced to respond to all items, their test score will generally increase 
even though the usual penalty for guessing is applied. Therefore, these 
findings provide evidence that the personality trait of risk taking con- 
founds the achievement or aptitude being measured by the examination. 

There have been several disguised measures of test-risk proposed in 
the literature (Danielson, 1956; Slakter, 1967a, 1967b; Swineford, 1938) , 
but the most widely used to date has been that developed by Ziller 
(1957a). Ziller’s index is a function of the number of incorrect and 
omitted items, and the number of alternatives per item. Specifically, each 
examinee receives a risk taking score R, where 


nN 
W 


R= ——————__,, 
w+ wu 


n — 1 
and n is the number of alternatives for each item, w is the number of 
incorrect responses for the examinee, and wu is the number of items un- 
attempted by the examinee. For each subject, R is essentially an 
estimate of the ratio of items guessed to items not known. The range 
of R is from 0 to 1, with low values of R indicating low risk, and high 
values indicating high risk. 

Another method of determining the extent of risk taking by an 
examinee is simply to ask him; i.e., a self-report. Naturally, this self- 
report suffers from the deficiencies of all self-reports: (a) the examinee 
must know the answer to the question posed, and (b) assuming he knows 
the answer, he must be willing to share the information with the person 
administering the self-report. Unfortunately, there is evidence that 
examinees are unable to clearly distinguish between those items on which 
they have complete, partial, or no information (Granich, 1931; West, 
1923); i.e., examinees do not know precisely the extent of their test- 
risk. However, the lack of precise knowledge of degree of test-risk does 
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not necessarily imply that there is no knowledge. Clearly, the construct 
validity of the Ziller measure would be enhanced if there existed strong 
positive relations between the disguised Ziller test-risk score and the 
reported test-risk score. The main problem of interest in this paper, 
therefore, was to compare the Ziller index with a reported measure of 
test-risk. Specific areas of interest were (a) the correlation between the 
disguised and reported measures, and (b) a comparison of the distribu- 
tions of the disguised and reported measures. 


Method 

The examination used in this study ‘was the Concept Mastery Test 
(Terman, 1950) or CMT. The do-not-guess directions of the CMT in- 
structs examinees to: “Omit those items that you could answer by pure 
guess, but answer all you think you know, even if you are not quite 
certain.” The items in the first part of the CMT have two atlernatives 
each, and are based upon vocabulary; the items in the second part of the 
CMT have three alternatives, and are based upon verbal reasoning. Since 
the two parts of the CMT have different numbers of alternatives, a slight 
modification is necessary in the calculation of R, the disguised measure. 
Therefore, in this study 


9 a 
Leese 2 io 
R => ————____—_—__—___, 
9 5 
Ww, oe ei w, + u 
where w, is the number of incorrect responses on part 1, and w, is the 


number of incorrect responses on part 2. 

Immediately following the administration and collection of the CMT, 
examinees were asked to complete a questionnaire which contained the 
following directions: 

Please answer the following questions concerning the Concept Mastery Test 

that you have just taken. Your answers to these questions will have no 

effect whatsoever on your Concept Mastery Test score or on your grade in 
this course. 
The questionnaire included the following items: 

1. Consider those items on the test that you could answer by pure guess 

only. Approximaely what percentage of these items did you answer? 

2. Consider those items on the test that you thought you knew, even if you 

were not quite certain. Approximately what percentage of these items did 

you answer? 

Responses to item 1 were considered to be the reported measure of risk 
taking (R’); responses to item 2 were regarded as a reported measure 
of risk taking with partial information (R”). 

The study was replicated in five different classes in introductory 

educational psychology; three classes at the University of California at 
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Berkeley in the summer of 1965, and two undergraduate classes at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo during the spring semester of 
1966. Females constituted approximately 75% of each class, with the 
Berkeley classes averaging about 27 years of age compared to about 21 
years for the Buffalo groups. 


Results 
Table 1 presents the sample size, mean, and standard deviation in 
each class for the disguised (R) and reported (R’) measures of risk 
taking, and the reported measure of risk taking with partial information 
(R”). The Berkeley classes are represented by C,, C,, C,; the Buffalo 
classes are labelled B,, B,. | 


TABLE 1 
SAMPLE SIZE, MEAN, AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR DISGUISED (R) 
AND REPORTED MEASURE (R’) OF RISK TAKING, AND REPORTED MEASURE 
OF RISK TAKING WITH PARTIAL INFORMATION (R’) 


C4, C, C, B, B, 

n 26 40 17 51 32 
Ses 81 15 80 72 5A 
bhi 43 40 AT 28 an 
xy’ 84 88 83 71 60 
of 21 21 20 22 22 
Si’ 45 40 37 35 23 
S$.” 27 19 29 31 30 


ACs, Cos C, represent Berkeley classes; B,, B, represent Buffalo classes. 


In each class, the mean disguised risk score was significantly different 
from the mean reported risk score (.05 level), with the data indicating 
that the mean of the disguised risk score was higher. In four of the five 
classes, the reported risk score was more variable than the disguised 
risk score. 

The correlations among the disguised and reported measures of risk 
taking and the reported measure of risk taking with partial information, 
are provided in Table 2. Values with an asterisk are significantly greater 
than 0 at the .01 level for a one-tailed test. 


TABLE 2 . 

CORRELATIONS AMONG DISGUISED (R) AND REPORTED (R’) MEASURES 

OF RISK TAKING, AND REPORTED MEASURE OF RISK TAKING WITH 
PARTIAL INFORMATION (R”) 


es c ef B, B, 
YRR’ 67* 70* 67* 5T* Ad* 
YRR” 13* 38* 53 22 28 
YR/R” AG* 32 51 42+ 28 


*Significantly greater than 0 at the .01 level for a one-tailed test. 
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Discussion 


In Table 1 it is seen that in each of the five classes, the subjects dis- 
played higher risk taking (R) than they reported (R’). There are at 
least three possible explanations for this discrepancy: (a) perhaps it is 
due to the failure of the subjects to recognize the extent of their risk, and 
hence the subsequent under-estimation of their self-report, (b) possibly 
the subjects recognized the extent of their risk, but for some reason (e.g., 
social desirability), they systematically reported lower risks than they 
took. Alternatively, it may be that (c) the subjects are accurately report- 
ing their actual degree of risk taking, but for some reason(s) the dis- 
guised measure is overestimating the degree of risk. With respect to 
the last explanation, the assumption that each incorrect response indicates 
a pure guess provides two plausible reasons for the disguised measure 
being an overestimate of test-risk. The first reason is based on the effects 
of partial information, and the second on the effects of misinformation. 


With partial information, the subject could not select the best alternative 
with certainty. Note that if the subject took a risk with partial informa- 
tion, an incorrect response would increase the disguised score (R), but 
the subject presumably would have taken account of the risk in the 
reported measure with partial information (R”) rather than in the re- 
ported measure of risk (R’). Hence, the mean of R would be inflated 
over that of R’. Indeed, it is interesting to note that in each class, the 
mean of the reported measure of risk with partial information was 
approximately the same as the mean disguised risk (see Table 1). 


In the case of misinformation, the subject did not need to guess the 
alternative because he “knew” the answer—unfortunately for the subject, 
however, the response selected was not the one keyed by the test con- 
structor. Therefore, while the incorrect response thus obtained would 
increase R, the response would not be considered a risk by the subject, 
and hence would not enter into either R’ or R”. Once again, therefore, 
the mean of R would tend to be higher than the mean of R’. Clearly, any 
of the three previous explanations could account for the observed mean 
discrepancy between R and R’. However, it would seem that the third 
explanation is the most plausible. 


Table 2 provides evidence that the correlation between the disguised 
and reported measures of risk is substantial as well as statistically sig- 
nificant. The correlations ranged from .44 to .70, with a median value 
of .67; the common variance for the two measures therefore ranged from 
about .19 to .48, with a median value of .45. In examining the multiple 
correlation between R and both R’ and R”, it was found that no appreci- 
able predictable variance in R was gained by the combining of R” with R’. 
Hence it was decided that while risk taking with partial information may 
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shed some light on the mean discrepancy between R and R’, it provides 
essentially no further information on the variability of R. 


In conclusion, evidence has been offered demonstrating that the cor- 
relation between the disguised and reported measure has a median value 
in the vicinity of .67. Because of this evidence, the construct validity of 
the disguised measure has been enhanced. While it is clear that the 
subjects attained higher mean disguised score than they reported, the 
effects of partial information and misinformation were offered as possible 
explanations for the observed mean discrepancy. 
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Expectancy tables were constructed 
using the grade nine and twelve 
stanine grades on Provincial Examina- 
tions and the comparable rankings 

on the Scholastic Ability Test of 
students in a rural Alberta county. 
The use of the tables for guidance 

in a small high school is illustrated. 
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The Use of Expectancy Tables in 
Educational Guidance 


The rural high school often finds itself at a disadvantage in providing 
educational guidance services to its students because of the absence of 
a trained counsellor. Such was the case of the five high schools in a 
rural Alberta county during the past several years. However, the desire 
to offer the best that was possible under the circumstances led to a 
study involving the construction and use of several expectancy tables 
as guidance tools. This paper reports that study. 


The expectancy table is a useful test interpretation instrument and 
educational guidance device even in the absence of a trained specialist. 
A Test Service Bulletin (1949) states that: 

The expectancy table is not new; it has been known and used in the test field 

for more than a quarter of a century. ... It is merely a grid containing 

a number of cells [p. 11]. 

Along the side are categories of standardized test results while along the 
top are the varying achievement divisions. For each person a tally mark 
is placed which shows, vertically, his score on a given standardized test, 
and horizontally, his subsequent achievement in some endeavour. 


In the present study expectancy tables were constructed utilizing: 
(a) selected results of the June Examinations of the Examinations 
Branch, Department of Education, for grade nine students and (b) grade 
twelve status of those same students three years later. 
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Collection and Reporting of Data 


The scores reported in stanines for each grade nine student in the 
County on the six June Examinations—Reading, Literature, Language, 
Social Studies, Mathematics, and Science—were collected for the years 
1956 through 1961. The percentile rank for each student on the Scholastic 
Ability Test during the period from 1959 (when they were first adminis- 
tered) through 1961 was also gathered. These data were obtained from 
either the principals of the schools or from the Department of Education, 
Edmonton. During the period of the study many students entered County 
schools from outside the County. Data pertaining to these students were 
obtained by writing to the principal of the school where the student had 
written the final grade nine examinations. Few requests were ignored, 
but the information received was not always complete. Therefore the 
total number of subjects (N) reported in the tables in this paper varies 
somewhat. 


The grade twelve status of subjects including the results of Grade 
Twelve Examinations was obtained from the principals of the high 
schools within the County. The period here was for 1959 through 1964, 
the period when the original grade nine students had advanced to the 
twelfth grade. 

The first expectancy table constructed, Table 1 below, was for “Total 
of Stanines.” For the six year period of the study the stanines for 
each grade nine student on the six tests were added. This resulted 
in actual totals varying from 15 to 54. It was decided to group scores 
in intervals of five for ease in reporting, thus creating eight possible 
horizontal rows on the expectancy table. 


TABLE 1 
EXPECTANCY TABLE FOR TOTAL OF STANINES 


S N Grade Twelve Status 

core 

(Total of Matriculation Diploma Neither 

Stanines) Pass (%) Pass (%) (Ye) 
50-54 19 100 0 0 
45-49 57 (0 18 5 
40-44 99 44 38 18 
35-39 EN | 23 47 30 
30-34 178 8 34 58 
25-29 125 3 19 78 
20-24 74 0 4 96 
15-19 14 0 0 100 
Total N 687 


Grade twelve achievement entries were made on all expectancy tables 
according to three categories: (a) “Matriculation Pass” denoting the 
student attained scores of at least 50% on each Grade Twelve Examination 
and an average of at least 60% on all six Examinations, (b) “Diploma 
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Pass” showing the student attained at least 40% on Grade Twelve Exa- 
minations and had accumulated 100 high school credits, and (c) “Neither” 
which indicated the student did not meet the requirements of either 
of the first two categories. 


After compiling raw totals for each cell on the table these were 
converted to percentages by row. It was felt this would facilitate inter- 
pretation and allow the data to be viewed in a more practical and usable 
fashion. 


In reading Table 1 it is apparent that for students having a total 
stanine score between 56 and 54 inclusive, 100% of students in the past 
have attained matriculation. A further illustration is that of students 
with total scores of stanines between 20 and 24 inclusive in he past 
none have attained matriculation status, 4 in 100 have gotten a diploma, 
and 96 in 100 have neither matriculated nor attained a diploma pass. 

Table 2 uses the stanine for an individual test, Language. This ex- 
pectancy table was constructed as before except the row values range 
only from one to nine since only one test is involved. 


TABLE 2 
EXPECTANCY TABLE BASED ON LANGUAGE STANINE 


Language N Grade Twelve Status 
Stanine Matriculation Diploma Neither 
Score Pass (%) Pass (%) (%) 
+) 30 96 0 4 
8 ih 56 31 13 
7 97 43 35 22 
6 139 17 45 38 
a 182 10 28 62 
4 iz 2 15 83 
3 44 SB 16 79 
2 16 6 6 88 
1 4 0 0 100 
Total N 697 


The Mathematics stanine was used by itself for constructing Table 
3. It would appear that this Examination score is more discriminating 
than the Language score since the delineations are more clear cut especial- 
ly at the lower stanine levels. 


The last of the expectancy tables (Table 4) that will be presented 
here involves fewer students. The Scholastic Ability Test (SAT) was 
administered only throughout the final three years of this study. The 
standardized test results utilized in this table claimed to reflect ability 
rather than achievement. An interesting observation in regard to this 
table is that of those who ranked in row nine of the SAT, the highest 
rank, only 80‘% matriculated. 
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TABLE 3 
EXPECTANCY TABLE BASED ON MATHEMATICS STANINES 


Mathematics N Grade Twelve Status 

Stanine Matriculation Diploma Neither 

Score Pass (%) Pass (%) (%) 
9 29 90 10 0 
8 ol 62 28 10 
7 115 40 40 20 
6 156 20 42 38 
IS) 183 11 30 59 
4 108 4 13 83 
3 46 0 0 100 
2 t1 0 0 100 
a 0 — oon — 

Total N 699 

TABLE 4 


EXPECTANCY TABLE BASED ON SCHOLASTIC ABILITY TEST 


N Grade Twelve Status 
SAT eases tinineatte tS ab he a ae Si AB TT te 
Score Matriculation Diploma Neither 
Pass (%) Pass (%) (%) 

96-99 25 80 4 16 
89-95 Sf 57 35 8 
77-88 82 30 35 35 
60-76 67 16 36 48 
40-59 90 5 32 63 
23-39 68 0 16 84 
11-22 29 0 7 93 
4-10 12 0 0 100 
1-3 2 0 0 100 
Total N 412 


aThese are percentile rank scores and were arranged to be roughly equivalent 
to the stanine intervals used in Table 2 and Table 3. 


Guidance Application 


The intent of presenting the data shown here to students in the 
schools of the County is not to tell them what they must do nor to 
impose decisions on them as to what they should do. Guidance and 
counselling activities should always be pointed toward human self- 
determination and the acceptance by the individual of self-responsibility. 
Frequently, however, students, due to a lack of self-knowledge and 
inability to assess chances of future success, drop out of school or make 
choices without any awareness of the probabilities of success or failure 
involved. They do not realize even in a relative sense their potential 
to achieve. Some cases of this type would surely be avoided through 
appropriate presentation of facts. 

It is not always the poor student, or the one lacking intelligence 
who is a dropout. According to French (1966) who conducted a study 
of dropouts in Ohio schools: 
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The greatest loss, . . . is to the individual who is restricted in development 
and whose contribution of talent to our way of life is thereby reduced. 
The restriction of self-realization that accompanies withdrawal from school 
before a student’s capability for entering an appropriately high vocational 
activity is one of the most devastating aspects of the nation’s dropout 
problems [p. 123]. 


Self-understanding is not the cure-all for the highly complex problem 
of dropouts, but it may be the answer for many students. It is especially 
important today because society is asking that students be retained in 
school for longer periods. The Alberta Legislature, 1966, has decreed 
that the compulsory school attendance age be raised from 15 to 16 years. 
This is going to create many problems for the student who is unable to 
conceptualize himself and his world realistically. 


A study by Mueller and Rothney (1960) found that guidance confer- 
ences were necessary if superior students were to choose wisely when 
educational decisions must be made. Choices, after all, are made on 
the basis of the chooser’s prediction of outcomes. 


In using the expectancy tables as guidance tools one must be ob- 
jective. Patterson (1962) states: 

The results of the tests must be allowed to speak for themselves after 
adequate explanation of the meaning of the scores by the counselor. An 
illustration of what is meant by objective presentation of the results is the 
interpretation of a score on a college aptitude test. The statement, “Three 
out of four persons with scores like yours do not complete the first year of 
college,” is objective. The statement, “Your score indicates that the chances 
are three out of four that you will not complete the first year of college,” 
while apparently objective, is somewhat loaded. But the statement, “With 
a score such as yours should not attempt college,” is definitely evaluative 
and judgmental and goes beyond the presentation of information to the 
client [p. 155]. 


Since the expectancy tables provided through the present study are 
from achievement and ability tests, they should be quite reliable, but 
the person making the interpretation must be objective when using 
them. 

The completed tables may also be used in guidance when dealing 
with a class or with a group of students. A large copy of each table 
or an overhead projector transparency could be made. A discussion of 
each table may be given with explanations and results from previous 
classes. Students should be encouraged to discuss this information. This 
would facilitate understanding on the part of each individual as to what 
the facts are and more important may stimulate individuals to seek out 
more self-information and information about opportunities. This is 
especially important in the small secondary school where a guidance 
counsellor is not on staff. 

For some time one of the co-authors of this paper, a high school 
principal in the County has used the tables presented here to offer as- 
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sistance to both parents and students. Two illustrations may help in 
conveying how the tables might be used. 


Case One 

A boy entering grade twelve with a stanine total of 25 from grade 
nine examinations was very frustrated. His achievement from the last 
year was in the low “C” category. He wished to leave school and take 
technical training in welding and go farming. The parents wanted the 
boy to complete grade twelve, go to university, and enter a faculty of 
law. 

The mother came to school to talk to the principal. By using the 
expectancy chart (Table 1), it was possible to show that her son had 
3 chances in 100 of matriculating and being able to enter university, and 
also that her son had 19 chances in 100 of receiving a diploma. The 
principal also explained that the boy’s percentile rank of 48 meant only 
37 chances'in 100 of receiving a diploma. 

The parents’ decision after talking to their son, later, was that he 
could follow his own plan. The boy decided to stay in school and with 
the reduced parental pressure he had a much more successful year in- 
school. 


Case Two 

This case involved a boy passing into grade ten in September with 
a stanine four in mathematics. His percentile rank was 66 on the SAT. 
The mother wanted the boy to take the academic mathematics. 


Using the expectancy table for mathematics stanines she was shown 
that her son would have 4 chances out of 100 of succeeding in it. How- 
ever, the mother felt that the general mathematics program was an 
inferior program and that her son had the ability to take the academic 
mathematics. ; 

The principal accepted the mother’s decision, but felt that the work 
would be very difficult for the boy as too much background was missing. 
The boy failed his mathematics in June. 


Summary and Implications 


This paper has reported the employment of expectancy tables in 
the educational guidance of rural youth in one county in Alberta. A 
description of the procedure in constructing these tables based on data 
from grades nine and twelve was offered and some guidance application 
reviewed. Two illustrative cases were sketched. The intention of the 
study was not to work out a device which would give a rigid rule for 
laying out a student’s educational future. It was intended that the 
expectancy tables would give a realistic appraisal of the situation to 
the student, parent, or teacher. The greatest value of the tables, then, 
is as a guidance tool. 
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The expectancy tables could be refined so that the predictive value 
would show success of boys and girls separately. The tables could also 
be modified to be double-expectancy tables! combining total stanine 
scores from grade nine final examinations and the SAT percentiles. 

It is hoped that the present paper has presented a procedure and 
some guidelines that will serve as models for similar projects in other 
secondary school districts in Alberta. The tables constructed proved 
useful in the district of their origin. 
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Two of the most basic theoretical 
constructs used by Piaget to explain 
the acquisition of conservation were 
identified, described, then tested 
for their ability to account for the 
child’s performance on.a test of 
conservation. The two constructs 
were the understanding of transfor- 
mations and the understanding of 
states. It was hypothesized that 
Construct One was more important 
than Construct Two. This was not 
found. 


Petey Os owe Ae ean (1a LD) OY AL, NEGS ON 
The University of Alberta 


Transformations: Length Conservation 


Since the invention by Piaget of using conservation as one important 
criterion for assessing the degree to which a child has acquired certain 
fundamental concepts of science and mathematics, much research has 
been undertaken for the purposes of: (a) replicating Piaget’s investiga- 
tions, (b) exploring the efficacy of inducing conservation by various 
training methods, (c) attempting to ascertain the effects of other variables 
such as age, IQ, type of material, type of property, visual perception, 
complexity of task, and the like on the acquisition of conservation, and 
(d) criticizing the methodology of Piaget and/or offering constructive 
alternatives. There has, however, been little experimental examination 
of some of the theoretical constructs which purport to explain the onto- 
genesis of conservation in the minds of children. The task of examining 
some of these theoretical constructs in the context of experimental con- 
ditions is of fundamental importance, not only from the viewpoint of 
child psychology, but also from the viewpoint of the education of chil- 
dren. If we are to teach children to conserve properties of objects or 
sets of objects, we would hope to base the learning experiences we pro- 
vide on theoretical constructs which have some experimental opera- 
tionality as well as hypothetical elegance. Accordingly, this paper (a) 
identifies and describes one of the basic notions thought to underlie the 
acquisition of conservation, and (b) reports a study which attempted to 
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assess the efficacy of the construct in accounting for the conservation 
responses of children. 


The Theoretical Construct 


Since Piaget is the originator of the technique of using conservation 
as a criterion in the assessment of concept acquisition, and since Piaget 
has contributed voluminously to the theory of acquisition of conservation 
in children, a logical source for theoretical constructs is his writing. In 
selecting a construct of several constructs presented by Piaget, three 
criteria were kept in mind. The construct had to possess properties such 
that: (a) it could be used to distinguish effectively between noncon- 
servers and conservers, at least in theory, (b) it could be used to describe 
the developmental transition from nonconserver to conserver, and (c) it 
was believed by Piaget to be of fundamental importance. According to 
Piaget: 

In physical reality there are states, and in addition to these there are 

transformations which lead from one state to another. ... In children of the 

higher stages and in adults... any given state is understood to be the result 

of some transformation and the point of departure for another transformation. 

But the pre-operational child does not understand transformations. He does 

not have the operations necessary to understand them so he puts all the 

emphasis on the static quality of the states. It is because of this, for example, 
that in the conservation experiments he simply compares the initial state 


and the final state without being concerned with the transformation (Piaget, 
1964, p. 20). 


There are two basic constructs given in the above quote: States, and 
transformations. A nonconserver places all his attentions ‘‘on the static 
quality of the states,” while a conserver takes into consideration the 
transformation which links one state to another. The transition from a 
nonconserver to a conserver is described in terms of an understanding of 
transformations. Thus, the notions of state and transformations satisfy 
the ‘selected criteria. 


States and Transformations: A Rationale 


The idea of using states and transformations as a theoretical construct 
designed to render some structure to our thought is an idea which has 
been used in many different disciplines. Langer, for example, in her 
book on logic (1953, p. 20) uses the notions of states, and transformation 
from one state into another, to distinguish between our knowledge of 
something, and our knowledge about something. The former is a direct 
sensuous knowledge of things, the kind of knowledge a baby has of 
the crib, of the blankets, or of its mother’s breast. However, the baby 
does not know about his mother’s breast. He does not know about the 
relative location in space, although at times he will know of their location; 
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he does not know how various cultures view them, although he may 
know of his own reaction to them; he does not know about the effects 
of lactation, although he certainly may know of these effects and so on. 
In other words, to have knowledge about an object (or a state) requires 
more than just direct sensuous contact with it. A young school boy learn- 
ing linear measurement by rote may have knowledge of measurement 
since he has had direct sensuous contact with rulers and other measuring 
apparatus, but he may have no knowledge about measurement, and 
indeed he may not even conserve length (Lovell, Healey, and Roland, 
1962). To have knowledge about linear measurement is indeed to go far 
beyond the mere application of a measuring stick. Knowledge about 
linear measurement (knowing for example that length is additive, or that 
rotations and translations do not change length) gives meaning to knowl- 
edge of linear measurement (i.e., gives meaning to the mechanical ap- 
plication of a measuring stick). 


In summary, the understanding of transformations which relate one 
state to another turns knowledge of each state into knowledge about the 
states. Operational thought could be thought of as emerging when a 
sufficient understanding of transformations enables the child to integrate 
these states into a reversible system of states, this systematization emerg- 
ing out of a set of transformations linking the states, each set of trans- 
formations inducing the inference of invariants (or properties) which 
characterize the states being systematized, and hence give rise to con- 
servation (and many other refinements). 


For example, when a sufficient understanding of the ideas embodied 
in euclidean transformations enables the child to systematize space into 
a frame of reference or container for physical movement, then each loca- 
tion of a solid body becomes reversibly related with any other location 
assumable by that body. The set of euclidean transformations, therefore, 
defines certain invariants such as length, area, or shape which emerge 
as properties characterizing the objects and, thus, sets the basis for the 
conservation of these properties. Likewise, when a sufficient grasp of 
the basic ideas embodied in topological transformations enables the child 
to conceive of each state of a piece of plasticine as being merely a dif- 
ferent form of the same basic substance, each form being transformable 
into any other such form, then the inducement of the inference that some 
basic underlying thing is remaining invariant under all such transforma- 
tions sets the basis for the emergence of the conservation of substance, 
weight, and other properties which remain invariant. 


In summary, it is the growth in knowledge about states, or, in other 
words, the growth in knowledge of the transformations which relate one 
state to another state, which transforms a nonconserver into a conserver. 
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As an interesting aside, it might be conjectured that it is knowledge 
about transformations which leads the child from concrete operations to 
formal operations. 


Experimental Studies 

The studies which have the most direct bearing on the problem of 
identifying important variables thought to underlie the acquisition of 
conservation are those which attempted to ascertain the efficacy of 
various training methods for inducing conservation in children. Of the 
several studies done, it is probably safe to describe only three (Beilin, 
1965; Wallach and Sprott, 1964; and Sigel, Roeper and Hooper, 1966) as 
having experienced, to a significant degree, success in inducing conserva- 
tion. However, before considering these studies, it may be pertinent to 
discuss a study by Greco (1959, cited in Smedslund, 1961a, and in Laure- 
deau and Pinard, 1962) who tested the efficacy of empirical rule learning 
acquired by external reinforcement, and interpreted his findings in terms 
of the understanding of transformations. 


Greco’s apparatus consisted essentially of three coloured balls at- 
tached to a rod which was pulled through a cardboard tube which could 
be rotated in multiples of 180 degrees. The child observed the balls as 
they entered the tube, and after one or two rotations, tried to predict 
the colour of the first ball exiting. Two groups, designated D and A, of 
children aged 5-10 to 7-1 were given training; group D (the empirical 
group) practiced the outcomes of one and two rotations separately to 
perfection, while group A learned a mixture of one and two rotations to 
perfection. A posttest given some one to three months later revealed that 
nearly all of group D had forgotten everything, while group A retained 
almost everything; furthermore, group A showed considerable but not 
complete generalization to “n” rotations. Greco concluded that learning 
occurred in two ways: by learning the outcomes of one and two rotations 
separately as empirical rules which have no “necessary” quality about 
them, and by profound internal re-structuring forced by the more com- 
plex nature of the presentation of a mixture of rotations. Greco inferred 
that the mixture led the subjects to search for relations between one and 
two rotations, and to understand that the composite transformation of 
two rotations is simply the product of one rotation followed by another. 
Thus, Greco’s explanation highlights the role of the understanding of 
transformations (rotations in this case). 


Wallach and Sprott (1964) also interpreted the success of their train- 
ing method in terms of an understanding of transformations. Using a 
training method of inducing number conservation which (a) required the 
child to predict whether a one-to-one correspondence could be re- 
established between two sets of discrete complimentary objects (dolls 
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in beds) after the objects had undergone an additive-subtractive or 
spatial transformation or both, and (b) required the child to attempt to 
reconstruct the one-to-one correspondence, the investigators found that 
the method was successful beyond the .001 level of significance. More 
conclusively, a posttest given from two to three weeks later showed that 
the experimental group maintained their conservation. Wallach and 
Sprott reasoned that the crucial variable underlying conservation is 
“reversibility,” “reversibility” being definable in terms of transforma- 
tions as the following summary quotation indicates: 
a property is regarded as conserved under an operation removing a defining 


attribute, when it is expected that the inverse operation will lead to the 
attribute’s reappearance at the same value [p. 1069]. 


It should be noted that the term “operations” is used in the above con- 
text precisely the way the present writer uses the term “transformation,” 
and parenthetically, from a mathematical point of view, any particular 
operation can be conceived of as being a special kind of transformation, 
and Piaget’s theories are extensively rooted in mathematics. 

However, Lovell and Ogilvie (1961), using the now classic plasticine 
balls experiment to test for the conservation of weight and substance, 
reported that 46% of the nonconservers showed evidence of being able 
to recall that the balls were equal before the shape transformation was 
applied to one of them. Defining reversibility as “the capacity to show 
awareness of the equality of the balls before the experiment (p. 139),” 
the authors concluded that reversibility is not a sufficient condition for 
conservation. Supposing that the discrepancies between Wallach and 
Sprott’s conclusion and that of Lovell and Ogilvie is not accounted for 
by the difference between number conservation and weight conservation, 
then what is the explanation of these contrary findings? Wallach and 
Sprott suggest that mere “dispositional reversibility” (such as defined 
by Lovell and Ogilvie) does not require the child to actually imagine the 
inverse transformation which will re-establish the equality. In the ter- 
minology of the present paper, the criterion of reversibility in Lovell and 
Ogilvie’s definition is a state criterion; the child has only to recall the 
equality state prior to the transformation. The criterion in Wallach and 
Sprott’s definition is a dynamic criterion; the child must actually think 
of the transformation (or operation) which will re-instate the equality 
state. What Wallach and Sprott are suggesting is that a child will con- 
serve if he realizes that every spatial transformation, indeed, any con- 
serving transformation, necessarily implies its own inverse. They point 
out that conservation is not necessarily deducible from the fact that 
every shape transformation has an inverse, but that to assume that this 
is the case makes for cognitive economy. 

Reversibility also played a part in a training study done by Sigel, 
Roeper, and Hooper (1966). However, the reversibility training in this 
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study was only one of three types of training given to all the children, 
the other types being “multiple classification” and “multiple relation- 
ality.” It is impossible to determine which of these three aspects con- 
tributed most to the success of the training, or whether the interaction 
of these aspects was the crucial variable. 


Another recent study in which some success was experienced in in- 
ducing number conservation in childern was Beilin’s (1965). In general, 
his procedure consisted of the familiar pretest-training-posttest design 
which he used on 170 children aged 5 to 11. The only training method 
of the four used which produced significantly greater gains than those 
shown by the control group was a highly verbal method Beilin called 
“Verbal Rule Instruction.” It appears highly unlikely that “Verbal Rule 
Instruction” could induce any profound cognitive reorganization, and 
perhaps profound cognitive reorganization is not required. This, however, 
would contradict the findings of Piaget (1950, 1960) , Wohlwill and Lowe 
(1962), Smedslund (1961a, b, c, d, e, f), Feigenbaum and Sulkin (1964), 
and Ervin (1960). Perhaps the explanation is that Beilin’s posttest ap- 
paratus, materials, and procedure were almost identical to those used in 
the training sessions so that superficial cognitive reorganization verbally 
induced would be sufficient to give correct responses on the posttest. 
Such superficial learning would not be expected to transfer to more dif- 
ferent contexts involving the same conservation principles, and Beilin 
(1965) and Beilin, Kagan, and Rabinowitz (1966) have found that indeed 
it does not. 

In summary, it may be concluded that an understanding of transforma- 
tions has played a rather important if not crucial role in the training 
methods that were successful in inducing conservation. It appears, there- 
fore, that the role of transformations in the acquisition of conservation 
merits a closer examination. It may even be hypothesized that the most 
crucial variable relating to the acquisition of conservation is an under- 
standing of transformations. 


Method 


In order to test the hypothesis that an understanding of transforma- 
tions is an important factor in the acquisition of conservation, the in- 
vestigator translated this general problem into a specific one dealing with 
the conservation of length. A special test of length conservation consist- 
ing of 32 items with built in euclidean transformational and state prop- 
erties classified in certain basic ways was constructed on the assumption 
that, when such a test was factor analyzed, the hypothesis of the impor- 
tance of transformations could be answered by ascertaining whether the 
underlying dimensions in the test could be best interpreted in terms of 
transformations or not. 
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Subjects 


The sample consisted of 62 kindergarten and grade one pupils aged 
o-4 to 8-0 randomly selected from a population of 196 such pupils 
attending schools servicing the Canadian Forces Base at Griesbach near 
Edmonton, Alberta. The vast majority of the fathers of the children 
were of the Corporal or lower rank. 


Procedure 


For this study, an essentially nonverbal method was used in testing 
for the conservation of length under the assumption that a nonverbal 
method would give a “purer” measure of conservation (Braine, 1959, 
1964; Sawada and Nelson, 1968). 


To remove the dependence on the word “length” to communicate the 
concept of length to the child, calipers were used to define to the child 
that attribute about which he was to make decisions.' 


A training session of about 12 to 15 minutes per S was given to teach 
the child how to use the calipers in conjunction with a three-choice 
response apparatus in order to facilitate S’s decision-making about how 
a given transformation affected the length of various rods. The child was 
first taught to arrange the rods in a straight compact line before attempt- 
ing to apply the-calipers of which there were three sizes—9 cm., 9.5 cm., 
and 10 cm. It was arranged so that the calipers always fitted the rods in 
one of only three ways: 

1. The calipers were .5 cm. too short for the calipers. 

2. The calipers were just right for the rods. 

3. The calipers were .5 cm. too long for the calipers. 

Each of the three different “fits” described above was associated with 
one of three “doors” on the response apparatus, the association being 
facilitated by placing a “model fit” above each of the doors and by train- 
ing S to apply a pair of calipers to a set of rods, to note how the calipers 
fit, to locate the equivalent model fit, and finally, to open the correspond- 
ing door which revealed a candy reward. Most S looked upon the above 
procedure as a game, and all 62 S could easily find the candy. The “game” 
was slightly modified by having S predict the fit after the calipers were 
removed and the rods given a transformation. The resulting procedure 
was as follows: 


1. A rod or set of rods and a pair of calipers were placed in front of S. 

2. S applied the calipers to the rods noting the fit. 

3. E removed the calipers and applied a transformation to the rods. 

4. S predicted how the calipers would fit if he were allowed to put them on 
again. “How would they fit if you tried to put them on again? Like this, 
or this, or this?” E asked, pointing at the model fits. “Find the candy.” 


1 A fuller description of the testing technique used in the present study is given in 
Sawada and Nelson (1968). 
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Three practice items were given using steps 1 to 4 above, and all S 
appeared to understand what was required. The test was then given using 
steps 1 to 4 for each of the 32 items. A fuller description of the testing 
technique exists elsewhere (Sawada and Nelson, :1968). 


The Test 


Since the important variables under study are transformations, and 
states, a variety of euclidean transformations and a variety of state 
attributes were incorporated into the 32 items resulting in items which 
could be classified into several subsets according to the kind of trans- 
formation or state attribute embodied in the item. The transformations 
could be classified into the following kinds: 

1. Translations—e.g., a wooden rod is pushed 20 cm. horizontally. 

2. Rotations—e.g., a wooden rod is rotated 60°. 

3. In-plane transformations—a transformation which can be executed entirely 

within one or two dimensions. 

4. Out-plane transformations—a transformation which requires three dimensions 
before it can be executed: i.e., the plane must be conceived of as immersed 
in a three-space. 

The above 4 kinds of transformations all leave length invariant. The test 
would be crucially incomplete without transformations which alter length. 
Therefore, a fifth classification was included. 

5. Noninvariant transformations—a transformation which alters the length of an 
object. 

It should be noted that for transformations 1 to 4 above, a precise math- 
ematical rationale can be given in terms of orthogonal line reflections 
(see Sawada, 1966, pp. 122-25). 


The state attributes were of the following kinds: 


1. Multiple segmented lengths—a length exhibited by an object consisting of 
two or more discrete parts. 

2. Single segmented length—a length exhibited by an object consisting of a 
continuous whole. 

3. Relations—relations of less than, equal to, and greater than (F, =, J) 
between the rod and calipers. 

4. Material—wood, plasticine, cigarette. . 

5. Illusions—these were variants of (a) Muller-Lyer, (b) Baldwin, (c) Opel 
inverted T, (d) the use of two perspective lines. These illusions were used 
in an attempt to make the rods appear to have increased in length. 

Table 1 gives a summary of the above dimensions, and lists the test 


items incorporating each of the dimensions. 


Hypothesis and Data Analysis 

The hypothesis can be explicitly stated as follows: When a factor 
analysis is performed on the conservation test used in this study, the 
dimensions which will define the factors will be transformational dimen- 
sions rather than state dimensions. 
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TABLE 1 
DIMENSIONS BY WHICH THE TEST ITEMS ARE CLASSIFIED 


Dimensions Items measuring the dimension 
Translations 123, 45) 6272 8; 
Rotations 9F10, 115602, .13:214,615. 46. 
Noninvariant Liew, -19,>a0),) ek. 2c, comes, 
In-plane 2 Bo aacOiaw, Loi, el; 
Out-plane ee Sy SS LO ey Ree 
Multiple Segments eae Sa TE Onn (om 
Single Segments 15¥2,.0,.0,-9,. LUmias 14. 
< (less than) Deal chpe Wea aa 
— (equal to) yb daa Bea’ ARES Ma 
> (more than) Tes8y ld wid, 916; 

Wooden rods Lynas; 

Plasticine rods Alves. 

Cigarettes 20, 24, 

Illusions Zo, 20,82. 25, 29) 30¢oL, 32, 
I ©) 25, 20, i525, 

IG) 29,)30,"31, 3c, 


The study was designed as a factor analytic study rather than a train- 
ing study because the investigator believed that it is not known just what 
transformational variables are the crucial ones. Instead of incorporating 
one or two transformational variables in a training method, the inves- 
tigator included several transformational variables, systematically clas- 
sified in some way, in a test of conservation, and performed a factor 
analysis on the test to ascertain whether understanding of transforma- 
tions is indeed an important factor, and, if so, which transformations are 
important. 


The Principal Axis method of factoring programmed for the IBM 
7040 was employed using the fortran coded programs of the Division 
of Educational Research Services of The University of Alberta. Since 
the Principle Axis method extracts factors in the order of the amount of 
the variance accounted for, it was assumed that any dimension crucial 
to the performance on the test would show itself in at least one of the 
first few factors. Accordingly five factors were extracted and interpreted. 


In order to facilitate the interpretation of the factors, the factor matrix 
was rotated to approximate “simple structure” using the Equimax criter- 
ion programmed for the IBM 7040. Table 2 presents the rotated matrix 
of factor coefficients, and Table 3 presents the transformation matrix 
linking the rotated matrix to the unrotated matrix. 
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Interpretation of the Factors 


For the purposes of facilitating the identification of the factors, Table 
4 was drawn up denoting the major configurations in the factor pattern. 
The table is based on factor coefficients, which are at least as high as 
.390; coefficients between .350 and .499 are designated with an “m” for 
“medium” factor loading, and coefficients between .500 and 1.000 are 
designated by an “H” for “high” factor loading. 


Items 1 to 16 load on factors I and II while items 17 to 32 load on 
factors III, IV, and V. The column headed by “Relevant Dimension” aids 
in the interpretation of the factors. Factor III is essentially an I(=) 
factor (illusions involving equality between the rod and the calipers). 


TABLE 2 
ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 


Test Factor Commu- 
Item I II III IV V nality 
1 390 ALT 191 —,124 271 451 
2 363 .738 —,034 —.098 = Wi | .719 
3 .698 468 234 —.044 169 791 
4 .646 540 218 069 .106 176 
5 041 643 297 243 —.085 557 
6 —.083 808 .030 154 —.088 691 
7 462 398 325 aes —.270 566 
8 .642 071 061 052 053 427 
9 512 .638 —.012 —.013 =+.070 675 
10 561 461 .062 —170 250 .623 
11 591 232 —.044 118 AW be 519 
12 804 075 —.047 164 —.107 .692 
13 595 —.053 452 —.035 120 572 
14 139 £714 .100 —.125 —.031 556 
15 £135 400 118 .064 —.101 728 
16 .671 194 —.036 —.008 —.083 496 
17 —.296 104 212 220 483 427 
18 —.087 .005 024 339 197 162 
19 —.017 130 .140 611 071 415 
20 207 182 —.186 307 414 oid 
21 —.059 —.030 —.125 .190 £159 632 
22 —.100 —.130 —.331 388 —.130 304 
23 027 —.221 164 309 302 296 
24 .100 —.082 294 —.072 675 564 
25 —.054 .073 .705 147 —.003 527 
26 Pee | —.138 551 —.124 OL 515 
ZL —.035 114 £152 —.001 186 614 
28 142 .180 .730 —.034 —.088 594 
29 —.006 —.065 .262 494 —.015 318 
30 212 wee —,.142 402 111 289 
aL .078 —.042 —.065 Woo .068 587 
32 —.059 —.011 —.131 .659 111 467 
Variance 

accounted for 5.005 4.095 2.923 2.596 2.259 16.927 


% of Common 
Variance 29.86 24.19 UY APANL 15.34 13.34 100.00 
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TABLE 3 


TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 


and Conservation 


—.735 
—.182 
—.129 
—.990 
—.329 


—.613 
—.136 
—.122 
624 
449 


—.268 
003 
706 
236 

—.349 


—.032 
093 
—.686 
222 
—.359 


—.108 
087 
019 

—.452 
.663 


Note: If T is the transformation matrix and if U is the unrotated matrix and R the 


rotated matrix, then UT = R. 


TABLE 4 


‘SCHEMATIC’ FACTOR MATRIX 


Test Relevant 


item Dimensions 

1 Single, 

2 Single, 

3 Multi, 

4 Multi, 

5 Single, 

6 Single, 

7 Multi, 

8 Multi, 

9 Single, 
10 Single, 
11 Multi, 

12 Multi, 

13 Single, 
14 Single, 
15 Multi, 

16 Multi, 

17 Non-inv 
18 Non-inv 
19 Non-inv 
20 Non-inv 
21 Non-inv 
22 Non-inv 
23 Non-inv 
24 Non-inv 
25 I(—) 

26 I(—) 

27 I(——) 

28 I( ==) 

29 Lim) 

30 I(-4) 

31 I(=4) 

De “I(=54) 


VYVVARA AT eves 7 ee. Fel 


Ln 


* 


mms 8 


co Cotes 


53m BMMeaSs GBI 


3 


Factor 


III 


cote 


IV V 


m3 


m3 


mms 8 


Oona nr WD KF 


WWWONNHONNHONONNN ND KK RRP HR RR ee 
oOoroveooaontnonwurrwnrDrFcovoeonoaourwonrrF © 


*“m” designates a “medium” factor loading (.350 - .499) 
“H” designates a “high” factor loading (.500 - 1.000) 
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Factor V is essentially a noninvariant transformation factor. However, 
the identity of factors I and II is by no means obvious. By using the 
dimensions single and multiple segmented lengths, and the relations 
<, =, >, some identity can be given to factors I and II. The primary 
dimensions seem to be single and multiple segmented lengths, with factor 
I being a multiple segment factor, and factor II being a single segment 
factor. However, this dichotomy is modified by the relations <<, = >. 
When the relations is <, the items tend to load higher on factor I. When 
the relations is >, the items tend to load higher on factor II. When the 
relations is —, the items tend to equalize on both factors. These remarks 
on the interpretation of factors I and II can be verified in general by 
examining Table 4. 


For the purposes of summary, it should be noted that all items load- 
ing on factors I and II are items which leave length invariant. Thus, if 
factors I and II are grouped together, they can be thought of as embody- 
ing the notion of “invariant transformations” and together can be con- 
trasted with factor IV which may be called “noninvariant transforma- 
tions.” Hence, the major transformational variable in the test can be repre- 
sented by the classification of transformations into those which leave 
length invariant, and those which do not. A finer classification of transfor- 
mation does not seem justified on the basis of the above analysis. The state 
variables I(—=) and I(#*), defining factors III and IV respectively, 
emerge as the major state variables; single segments, multiple segments 
and the <, =, > relations emerge as secondary state variables, defining 
as they do, the distinction between factors I and II. 


Discussion 


The results indicate that understanding transformations is of no more 
importance than the understanding of states as concerns the acquisition 
of the conservation of length. The fact that state dimensions contributed 
as much to the identification of the factors as did the transformational 
dimensions suggests that training studies designed to teach children to 
acquire conservation should incorporate in their training sessions mental 
operations which explicitly incorporate both state and transformational 
dimensions. Moreover, transformations which change the magnitude of 
the attribute must be included as well as transformations which leave 
the magnitude of the attribute invariant. 


The Sigel, Roeper, Hooper study (1966), which was successful in 
training children in acquiring conservation, used a training method which 
was designed to increase the child’s awareness and facility with the men- 
tal operations associated with: multiple classification, multiple relation- 
ality, and reversibility. Multiple classification and multiple relationality 
(as described by Sigel, Roeper, and Hooper) are dependent essentially 
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on state attributes whereas reversibility is dependent essentially on 
understanding physical transformations. It appears then that Sigel and 
his colleagues included both aspects in their training. Had they left out 
reversibility, their training method may not have been nearly as suc- 
cessful as it was. 

This study concludes with the inference that the understanding of 
state attributes and of transformations from one magnitude of the 
attribute to another are equally important to the acquisition of con- 
servation. 

Moreover, this inference appears likely from a theoretical point of 
view. Just as transformations give meaning to the states transformed, 
knowledge of state attributes gives meaning to the transformations ap- 
plied. Without direct knowledge of states, the effect of the transformation 
on the states becomes indeterminant. With meaningless states, there 
can only be meaningless transformations. With meaningless transforma- 
tions there can only be rote knowledge of states. As Piaget might say, 
first the child must differentiate reality into attributes of states, and 
transformations from one magnitude of the attribute into another; then 
he must co-ordinate these in an operational system of states and trans- 
formations. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE SPECIFICATION AND MEASUREMENT 
OF LEARNING OUTCOMES 


By: David A. Payne (Waltham, Massachusetts: Blaisdell, 1968). 


The author states that the Specification and Measurement of Learning 
Outcomes is intended for: 


1. Classroom teachers, 


2. Classes in test construction at both undergraduate and graduate 
levels, 


3. Education and psychology classes requiring an overview of 
measurement. 


The ten chapters of the book may be divided into four broad sections. 
The first section, chapters one to five, after a brief orientation, deals 
with test planning and construction. The interrelationship of educational 
objectives, teaching, and measurement-evaluation activities is brought 
out. Next, procedures for developing a test are presented, beginning 
with the table of specifications and then leading into types of instru- 
ments, item writing, and the use of essay tests. 


The second section, chapters six to eight, deals with deriving and 
applying test data. The section begins with statistical procedures, then 
proceeds to test validity and reliability, and finally, to item analysis by 
hand methods. 

The third and fourth sections consisting of one chapter each deal 
respectively with the use of standardized achievement tests and assigning 
grades. The approach used by the author is one of dealing with the prob- 
lems commonly found in the two areas. Such problems as choosing 
an achievement test, sources of pertinent information, misconceptions 
regarding achievement tests, are discussed in chapter nine. In the final 
chapter, the more important problems discussed are: the relative or 
absolute standard, achievement and effort as bases for marks, combining 
scores, and adjusting grades. 

The book suffers from over-summarizing of complex material. This 
is to be expected in view of the fact that the author tried to cover in 
about 200 pages most of what is found in much longer measurement texts 
plus other sources such as Bloom’s and Krathwohl’s “Taxonomies.” 
Tabular summaries of such things as “principles of oral examinations” 
and “critical questions useful in reviewing educational achievement test 
items” do not seem to promote learning. Also, the chapter on statistical 
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procedures seems to expect too much of the reader if he is, indeed, part 
of the audience for whom the book is intended. A student or teacher 
with no knowledge of statistics, instead of acquiring some knowledge, 
will likely fall victim to “symbol shock.” 

The chapter dealing with item analysis was disappointing to this 
reviewer. The “show of hands” technique is recommended for small 
groups of pupils and a brief description is given. However, there is no 
suggestion that machine-based methods are becoming increasingly avail- 
able to teachers. This seems to be an oversight, in that teachers more 
commonly deal with several sections of a course and the groups are 
therefore too large to be involved in the simple hand methods. It must 
be conceded that this viewpoint represents a personal bias. 


It is possible that the book would be of value to classroom teachers 
seeking to gain a quick review of the field of educational measurement, 
especially if it were used in a workshop situation. Students in courses 
which have a unit on measurement might also find the book of value; 
however, it is likely that excepts from well known texts such as Ebel’s, 
Thorndike and Hagen’s, or Downie’s would be more valuable. The book 
would not be of much value as a text or primary reference for under- 
graduate or graduate measurement courses. 

It is obvious that the author delved deeply into the writings on educa- 
tional measurement. The suggested readings found at the end of each 
chapter, and the list of references at the end of the book, provide a 
valuable summary of the literature in the field. 


V. R. NYBERG 
The University of Alberta 
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A SPECIAL ISSUE 
THE USE OF COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 


A special issue on The Use of Computers 
in Education is being planned for 1969. Several 
manuscripts are in hand but scholars interested 


in this area are invited to submit manuscripts 


or give notice of intention to do so. 


Editorial Comment 


In the June issue of the Journal, an invitation was extended to in- 
terested scholars to submit articles for a special “theme” issue which is 
being planned for 1969. The theme for the special issue is to be The Use 
of Computers in Education. We would appreciate being advised of in- 
tention to submit an article so that tentative plans for the publication 
may be made as soon as possible. 

As suggested in the previous editorial comment, manuscripts of two 
types are pertinent to the theme of the issue. One type of article will set 
forth a rationale for the “involvement” of computers in education. These 
articles will be broadly based to set the stage for an insightful look at 
the role of computers in education. The second type of paper will be 
more specific, dealing with the use of computers in research, instruction, 
and curriculum building in education. A statement of the contents of 
the article you propose to submit would be useful to the Editor as plans 
for the issue are formulated. 

*k * * 

In this issue of the Journal, we have three basic types of research 
reported in the several articles. One report deals with an evaluation 
of an approach to historical enquiry. Two articles report the results 
of experimental studies. The third type of article might be classified 
as an investigation—an investigation designed to explore the relation- 
ships of variables operating in a specific situation. 

In the first article, Hodysh discusses the strengths and weaknesses 
of Berlin’s approach to historical enquiry. On the basis of his evaluation, 
he suggests the modification of the research method that would be 
necessary in a consideration of the complexities of educational history. 

The two experimental studies reported are those of Knowles and 
Boersma, and of Briggs. Knowles and Boersma report a study of a 
narrow, well-defined element in the process of concept formation. They 
compare groups of culturally different children on reversal-nonreversal 
tasks designed to reveal the development of mediational responses. Briggs 
presents the results of a preliminary study comparing the results of two 
counselling methods, one of which is a relatively untried method of 
directive group counselling. His study, though it does not support de- 
finitive statements of the superiority of one or the other methods, does 
offer sufficient evidence to justify further experimentation with directive 
group counselling. 

In their report of another facet of a study of the merit of failing 
grades, Storc, und Patterson present findings concerning two groups 
of high school students. One group of students had repeated a high 
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school social studies course and the other group, similar in achievement, 
had not repeated the course. Their findings do not support failure as a 
means to preparing students better for further study in a subject area. 


Conklin and Ogston present the results of an investigation of the re- 
lationship of some measures used to select students for university en- 
trance and the grades attained by these students after one year of uni- 
versity study. Their results point up some serious weaknesses in many 
often-used measures. The predictive value of measures other than high 
school average proved to be low. 


MacLeod and Knill extend the investigations of the adolescent sub- 
culture of the high school. Specifically, they report the relationships of 
social class to participation in students’ councils in the high school. Their 
results lead them to question whether students’ councils actually provide 
training in democratic processes. 


** * * 


The response of subscribers to the choice of a subscription year— 
January to December or September to June—has been positive. We 
are pleased that this modification in our business procedures has been 
well-accepted. 

PEATE: 
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According to Isaiah Berlin, the com- 
plexity of historical events prevents 

the study of history from becoming 
“scientific.” The author presents the 
view that Berlin’s theory limits the 
techniques of historical inquiry. The 
historian of education, in keeping with 
the principles of historiography, should 
select any procedures which enable him 
to interpret the past. 


HPN REY Weer: OF DryY SH 
The University of Alberta 


Historical Inquiry and 
Educational History 


In his polemic “The Concept of Scientific History” Isaiah Berlin (1961, 
pp. 1-31) questions the “scientific” approach to historical inquiry. The 
complexity of historical events is fundamental to his position. Although 
his ideas are applicable to the history of education, much of what he 
says is open to question. 


Berlin’s arguments are presented through a comparison of the natural 
and social sciences of history.1 After indicating variant trends in the 
approach to historical study, Berlin associates the inductive-deductive 
principles of science with the view that historical events move on the 
“river of time,” and that their never-ending pattern must exhibit regular- 
ities capable of being condensed into laws. Following the refutation of 
this position, Berlin states what he considers to be a crucial difference 
between natural science and history. 

It seems clear that whereas in history we more often than not attach greater 

credence to particular facts than to general propositions, however well sup- 

ported, from which these facts could in theory be deduced, in a natural science 

the opposite seems to be the case: there it is more rational to place credence 

in a properly supported general theory .. . than in specific facts [p. 9]. 

He emphasized the generalizing nature and strict logical interconnect- 
ability of laws in the natural sciences, and loose, general statements of 
history whose credulity must be supported by “judgement” and “in- 
tuition.” Although historians may attempt to write a scientific history, 


1 Depending on the context, history might be considered as either that which has 
actually happened or that which has been recorded. See W. Dray, Philosophy of 
history. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1964. P. 1.) 
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the outcome is necessarily vague, inconclusive, and impracticable be- 
cause of the mass of unsifted, interdependent factors that bear upon 
any historical question. Berlin’s attack is continued upon the speculations 
of Hagel and Toynbee and specialized disciplines such as the history 
of technology. He admits that these systems satisfy some of the criteria 
of natural scientists, “but only at the expense of leaving out the greater 
part of what is known in the life of human beings whose histories are 
in this way recorded [p. 13]. 


The effectiveness of scientific models, which are directly dependent 
on their simplicity, is the next topic of Berlin’s interest. Since history 
is infinitely complex, the scientific model, or any model for that matter, 
is of doubtful if any value. He writes: 

.. the greater the number of similarities we are able to collect ... the more 
successfully we abstract, the simpler our model will be, the narrower will 

be the range of characteristics to which it will apply, the less we shall be 

able to exclude, and, consequently, the more complex the model will become 

and less precisely it will fit the rich diversity of objects which it is meant to 
summarize, and consequently the less of a model . . . it will necessarily be 

[p. 14]. 

The most rigorous and universal of all models is that of mathematics 
which operates at the highest level of abstraction from nature. As the 
sciences move down the scale, Comtean fashion, they become richer in 
content and less susceptible to the rigor and quantification applicable 
to the so-called “hard” sciences. History for Berlin is at the bottom of 
this scale. 

Additional contrasts are made. Differences in events are the main 
interest of historians, whereas their regularities are the concern of 
scientists. Science also employs inductive and hypothetico-deductive 
measures, whereas historians rely on an amalgam of observation, intel- 
ligence, imagination, and empirical insight. Experimentation is also the 
trademark of science. The natural scientist provides scientific models 
of explanation; the historian relies on Verstehen (Nagel, 1963) to re- 
construct the historical circumstance. 

Having outlined his method of history, Berlin exclaims that “history 
is what historians do” and cautions the reader to remember the “inner” 
and “outer” natures respectively of historical and scientific studies. The 
scientist seeks factual knowledge or the “outer” conditions. The historian 
probes understanding or the “inner” events. Berlin thus attempts the 
removal of a rigorous scientific ground from history and relegates much 
of the past to an inquiry necessarily of a subjective nature. 

An evaluation of Berlin’s work in the light of educational history? 
is difficult. A number of issues, however, are deserving of comment. 
The depth, complexity, and richness of historical events have not been 


2 One might distinguish between history of education which emphasized the institutional 
study of education, and educational history which views education in its informal 
setting as well as in its formal institutional aspects. 
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overlooked and seem to reflect the crux of Berlin’s methodological 
position. It is certainly true that the variables in any historical situation 
and their effect upon groups or individuals are often not readily known 
or even open to possible discovery. The reasons underlying the un- 
predictable as well as the purposeful actions of that totality, man, remain 
enmeshed in the “subconscious,” forever hidden from precise empirical 
tools of investigation. The problems here are manifold. Can the 
historian know all the facts? What do we mean by “know”? What do 
we mean by “facts”? The value of Verstehen, retrodiction, and other 
devices thus become indispensable to the historian for completing his 
inquiry. Berlin is aware of the values and cultural biases of this historian, 
a model or models which affect the investigator’s selection of facts and 
their interpretation. Even the “positivist” historian interprets and or- 
ganizes facts on a set of criteria that may rest on “irrational” grounds. 


The admixture of philosophy and methodology in Berlin’s work, 
however, is in need of further clarification. He has told us how history 
is sometimes but not always written; he has further delimited himself 
to an acceptance of the status quo in historiography. Analysis of his work 
raises questions as to the possibility of improving historical techniques 
and as to the possibility of increasing the sophistication of the critical 
philosophy behind the historical facade. “The Concept of Scientific 
History” is not so much a denial of the value of scientific techniques 
applied to history, as the denial of the value of a scientific ideal in the 
study of history. There is a tendency to decry the importance of “pre- 
cization” within methodological processes, the adoption of which Berlin 
assumes would destroy the independence of history as a separate dis- 
cipline. As an alternative to the scientific ideal, Berlin offers a type of 
“historian’s mystique” and insight which in part apparently rests on a 
“qualitative, quasi-intuitive form of thinking [p. 17].” 


Historical happenings are a rich complexity of factors, unclassifiable 
and unique. The historian must employ his ingenuity, particularly his 
subjective insight into the affairs of men, to introduce into the thread 
of historical thought a semblance of continuity and probability. Scientific 
tools are ancillary for the historian. These views are indicative of the 
free-will theorist, the opposite of which is the determinist, who for 
Berlin invariably exhibits an empirical frame of mind. 


Another of Berlin’s concerns is the distinction of the natural sciences 
from history, insofar as the former employ a language often technical 
in nature and devoid of the normal moral and psychological concepts 
of daily speech. He then separates, for example, the history of technology 
from general history on the above basis. This distinction raises a two- 
fold problem: first, whether or not there can be a history of technology 
or of education, empty of the cultural context, as suggested by Berlin; 
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and second, if so, whether or not Berlin’s criterion for such a separation 
is sound. 

A+fundamental difficulty with Berlin’s work, and almost any dis- 
cussion of a philosophical or methodological nature is the matter of 
definition, the lack of which results in vagueness and deception. Berlin 
fails to heed the need for definition and thus introduces such crucial 
distinctions as “insight,” “scientific reasoning,” “‘self-consciousness,” and 
others without delineation by either specific identification or even con- 
textual clarification, thereby leaving what is meant to the reader’s 
own interpretation. This leads to contradiction. Berlin, for instance, 
employs the term “science” both as a technical device and as a separate 
discipline, not bothering to elucidate what he means. He then criticizes 
the value of scientific explanation for historical analysis but admits 
its value as an ancillary procedure. 


Similarities and differences between history and natural science are 
also key concerns. Berlin’s emphasis on the differences, to the exclusion 
of similarities, tends to create a greater gulf than need exist between 
these approaches to knowledge. 

The purpose of historians, as has often been repeated, is to paint a portrait of a 

situation or a process, which like all portraits seek to capture the unique 

pattern and peculiar characteristics of its particular subject; not to be an 
x-ray which eliminates all but what a great many subjects have in common 

iy ape 
The claim that historical events are unique and hence unclassifiable is 
countered by Q. Gibson (1960) who believes that the difficulty rests on: 

...a simple verbal confusion which can be cleared up without much difficulty. 

What, after all, is meant by those who insist on the uniqueness of an event? 

They are hardly likely to mean merely that such an event is a particular 

event, numerically distinct from others. For in this sense every event is 

unique, the swing of the pendulum as well as the French Revolution. And 
anyway, the particularity of events of whatever kind is not something which 

we could be said to miss when we describe them. In giving a description 

we do not merely name features to the particular event in question. Ab- 

straction of features and reference to particulars may clearly go along 

together [p. 9]. 

It would seem that the extent to which we regard something as an in- 
stance of a type or as unique is a function of our point of view or interest. 
The need for the historian to provide reasonable explanations of events 
requires that he be aware of the use of both particularity and generality 
(Cahnman and Boskoff, 1964). 

Related to this question is that of explanation. Berlin distinguishes 
between scientific and historical explanation on the basis that the former 
involves a strict set of hypothetico-deductive and inductive procedures, 
while the latter exhibits qualities of insight and psychological identifica- 
tion. This distinction seems to parallel the “outer” and “inner” meanings 
of history—if there are such distinctions. To suggest that in history an 
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explanation involving empathy is superior to one founded on principles 
of science is merely to emphasize a particular aspect or point of view. 
History, however, involves the totality of the past and requires all avail- 
able techniques for its interpretation, even if such techniques are from 
the camp of science. Assistance can be gained by reference to W. Gallie’s 
(1964) conception of history and explanation when he notes that ex- 
planations “in the sciences .. . play a supreme creative role: they mark 
the vital growing points as well as the points of positive achievement 
[p. 112].” He goes on to say: 

But by contrast, no one expects an historian to be an originator or unifier 

of the laws and theories which are exemplified in his work. What we expect 

from him is the ability to use other men’s laws and theories, as and when 

they are relevant for his own purposes: which is to help us to see which is 
the most likely of a number of conceivable or followable developments in the 
difficult because imperfectly evidenced narrative that he is trying to present 

[p. 113].” 

Gallie has moved a step further than Berlin in admitting the value 
of scientific explanation for history, but even here, his too rigid dis- 
tinction between the function of explanation in the sciences and history 
tends to exclude even the possibility of employing a scientific explanation 
as a “story” in itself, for even a scientific explanation could be the com- 
plete story of history albeit expressed through the narrative or any 
other adaptable medium. 


Berlin concedes that history must employ “all the knowledge and 
skills that we have acquired from whatever quarter,” but he is quick 
to suggest that ‘aa man who lacks common intelligence can be a physicist 
of genius.” Like many in the field of philosophy, Berlin has perpetuated 
the unfortunate separation of man’s quest for knowledge into competing, 
warring segments. History, for him is a separate discipline such as mathe- 
matics, biology, or sociology. What Berlin has failed to emphasize is 
that history employs all approaches to knowledge (models, if you wish) 
in order to obtain the best and most comprehensive view of historical 
events. The ensuing thoughts, I believe, are representative of the true 
inquirer in any endeavour: 

Human beings .. . are only on the threshold of the most preliminary steps 

to the mysteries of Man and the Cosmos. 


Thrown into an eternally changing universe, human beings cannot be tied 

by a set of rigid rules for language, thought, or action. Assuming that we, 

and most of our fellow beings choose to exist, and to increase our insight, 

perfect our knowledge about ourselves, our fate and our cosmic situation, we 

should never express any judgement of value or truth without carefully 

considering the status of present relevant research [Tennessen, 1965, 

pp. 40-41]. 

The educational historian, approaching his data with the ideal of 
objectivity, should have an awareness of the complexity of historical 
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events and the many factors affecting their presentation. In dealing 
with the formal as well as informal educative agencies such as the 
church, periodical press, and family, he should, as far as is possible, 
recognize his own values which could affect the interpretation of his 
facts. The history will be further affected by the selection of the topic 
of educational influence, the period of time with which the history is 
concerned, the availability of reliable data, and the specific purpose 
of this history.* 


Providing that the educational historian does not contravene the 
principles of historiography (Barzun and Graff, 1957; Knopf, 1963), he 
should use any techniques that assist him in explaining the past. In 
accounting for the educational influence of the family, for example, he 
could refer to explanatory theories derived from sociology. By reserving 
the right to select any or all procedures of description and explanation, 
the historian is better able to interpret the complexity of educational 
history. 


Historical knowledge thus occupies a commanding place in the re- 
searches and inquiries of mankind. Depending on one’s definition, “his- 
tory” is either an-art or a science, or it is both, or it is neither. Most 
educational historians would probably agree, however, that history is 
the enquiry into the past of man with reference to actual educational 
events that have occurred. Man remains the key, for without him edu- 
cational history cannot be written. The environmental and cultural 
forces become the indispensable setting. 


Educational history, though a study in itself, frequently brings to- 
gether the results of the investigations that the other studies conduct, 
and shapes them into a comprehensive account related to the course of 
historic events. Man seeks to increase his insight and perfect his knowl- 
edge of the world. This he accomplishes by using various models to 
describe and interpret the world. These models, depending on their 
goals or ends, become the interrelated disciplines of the natural, social 
and behavioural sciences, and the humanities—thereby assisting man 
in his task. The educational historian has at his disposal all of man’s 
efforts. He should strive to improve the scientific techniques of historical 
research, and, being cognizant of the problems of complexity, he should 
make greater effort to attain historical understanding. He should re- 
main flexible, and keeping in mind the purpose of his investigation, he 
should select, reject, or combine differing theories if they assist him 
in gaining even the most minute insight into the explanation of man’s 


3 The educational historian’s purpose is dependent on the kind of history he wishes 
to write. For example, he may wish to examine in depth the curriculum of a formal 
institution of learning in which case he might produce a monograph study. On the 
other hand, he may wish to explain the numerous factors affecting the development 
of an idea in which case he may concern himself with either a broad cultural or 
social history. 
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historical past. Thus, his awareness of what Berlin considers to be the 
complexity of history would be tempered with scientific ideals vital to 
the development of knowledge. 
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Optional shift performance of 40 
eight-year-old suburban middle 

-class children was compared with 

that of a comparable group of North 
American Indian children on two types 
of discriminanda: concrete familiar 
objects and abstract pictorial material. 
The data showed that children from a 
culturally different environment, lacking 
in verbal experience, tend to display a 
retarded development of mediating responses 
in a concept formation task. 
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Optional Shift Performance of 
Culturally - Different Children 
To Concrete and Abstract Stimuli! 


The native Indian population in Western Canada manifests many of 
the difficulties in school learning tasks exhibited by “culturally dis- 
advantaged” students studied elsewhere. Such factors as crowded dwel- 
lings, limited education of parents, unfamiliarity with time schedules, 
multiplicity of dialects, and poor nutrition have characterized the en- 
vironment of many Indian children. A disproportionately small number 
of Indian students attains more than grade eight standing compared 
to the non-Indian population, with less than 1% progressing as far as 
grade twelve (Waller, 1965). 


An important factor in this attrition would appear to be the lack 
of development of symbolic thought behaviour required by many of 
the school tasks. Several recent studies have found an association be- 
tween the development of abstract thinking and experiential background, 
generally as indicated by indices of socioeconomic status (s-e-s). John 


1 This study was supported in part by the Indian Affairs Branch, Educational Services 
Division, Edmonton, Alberta, and A.A.C.E.S. Grant 20066. 
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(1963) found that lower-class children were surpassed by higher-class 
children on measures of labelling and categorizing behaviour. Higgins 
and Silvers (1958) found that Negro children of low s-e-s background 
showed poor performance on both the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
and a purportedly non-verbal test, Raven’s Coloured Progressive 
Matrices. 

The critical effect of disadvantaged environments is often of a verbal 
and conceptual nature (Bernstein, 1965; Clark, 1963; Deutsch, 1963; and 
Taba, 1966). As an example of the importance of verbal experiences, 
Prehm (1966) showed that verbal pretraining leads to significantly better 
performance on concept acquisition tasks among a lower s-e-s group 
of four to seven-year-olds. One explanation of the retarded development 
among disadvantaged children would be that, because of lack of verbal 
stimulation and experience, language does not come to serve a mediating 
function in directing behaviour and assisting learning. This mediating 
function is considered to develop once facility with vocabulary and syntax 
have been attained (Luria, 1957). Thus, facility with the communication 
function of language is necessary for the development of its mediating 
function. In addition, Jensen (1966) has hypothesized that an “arousal 
threshold” of mediating responses exists which concerns the tendency 
for particular stimuli to elicit verbal behaviour. This threshold is seen 
as being “directly related to the amount of practice in, and reinforcement 
of, verbal learning behavior and other forms of verbal coping with 
the environment (Jensen, 1966; p. 104).” 


An important element in the study of mediating responses would 
appear to be the S’s familiarity with the stimuli expected to elicit the 
mediating responses. It would be expected that familiar stimuli would 
more likely have a hierarchy of mediating responses available than would 
unfamiliar stimuli (Osgood, 1964). Some research findings in this di- 
rection have been indicated. For example, Sigel and McBane (1966) 
found that lower-class children had difficulty in classifying two-dimen- 
sional representations, even full-sized photographs of objects, despite 
consistent success in classifying the objects themselves. The introduction 
of familiar objects in tasks calling for mediational responses would pro- 
vide important comparisons with performance on tasks using less 
familiar, two-dimensional figures. It would be expected that Indian 
children would more readily have available mediating responses for 
objects which are familiar to them and with which they have had 
experience in labelling. 

The investigation of mediating responses has recently been conducted 
on the basis of performance of Ss on reversal and nonreversal shift 
tasks (Buss, 1953; Harrow & Friedman, 1958; Kendler, et al., 1959, 1962, 
1966; and Sanders, Ross & Heal, 1965). Here the S is required to dis- 
criminate initially between stimuli which differ simultaneously along two 
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dimensions. Once this initial discrimination has been learned, the S is 
required to shift his manner of responding. In the reversal shift, the 
same dimension is maintained but the choice must be reversed. In the 
nonreversal shift, the S must choose a stimulus from the previously 
irrelevant dimension. A simple example would be a task involving cups 
of two sizes, large and small, simultaneously varying on the dimension 
of brightness, white and black. The S would be required to select the 
larger cup of two presented him, regardless of whether it was white or 
black. A reversal shift would require him to respond to the small cup, 
that is, to reverse his initial response. A nonreversal shift would in- 
volve drawing the positive instance from the previously irrelevant di- 
mension (e.g., the black cup). Kendler and Kendler (1962) suggest 
that if mediating responses are available, the reversal shift is easier 
since the same mediating response is appropriate and only the overt 
response must be changed. By comparison, nonreversal shift learning 
requires that both the mediating response and the overt response be 
changed since the initial dimension does not maintain its relevance. 


A series of experiments by Harrow and Friedman (1958), Buss (1953), 
and Kendler and D’Amato (1955) indicated that college students exe- 
cute a reversal shift more rapidly than a nonreversal shift. Experimenta- 
tion with young children (Kendler and Kendler, 1959) showed that, 
when considered as a group, kindergarten children learn the two types 
of shift at approximately the same rate. When the children were con- 
sidered as two groups, fast and slow learners, on the basis of initial 
discrimination learning, it was found that fast learners performed as 
predicted by mediational theory in that they found the reversal shift 
easier. Since the other groups found the nonreversal shift easier, it 
was assumed that they were operating in a nonmediational, single unit 
S-R manner. 


The inferred developmental effect on the acquisition of mediational 
responses was studied by Kendler, Kendler, and Learnard (1962). The 
experimental procedure was changed to that of “optional reversal shift 
learning” which presented a choice of responding in either a reversal 
or nonreversal manner after initial discrimination learning. As hypothe- 
sized, the proportion of children who responded in a reversal manner 
increased with age. The percentage rose gradually from 37.5% at age 
three to 62.5% at age ten. 


In the present study, the optional shift procedure was adopted to 
investigate the presence of mediational responses among Indian children. 
It was considered preferable to the older procedure, which compared 
number of errors in reversal and nonreversal shift tasks, since it examines 
the way in which §S learns, rather than postulating the possible cause of 
failures. In addition, the optional procedure controls for confounding 
effects of partial reinforcement (Harrow and Friedman, 1958). 
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The primary purpose of the study was to examine the relationship 
between cultural difference and performance on reversal-nonreversal 
tasks as an indication of the development of mediational responses. More 
particularly, it attempted to investigate the responses of two culturally- 
different groups on two types of tasks, the first characterized by con- 
crete familiar objects and the second by abstract pictorial stimuli. The 
performance of a sample of Indian children on the two types of dis- 
criminanda was compared with that of children from suburban middle- 
class homes. Since preference for the reversal shift is assumed to be 
associated with performing in a mediated fashion, it was anticipated that 
fewer Indian Ss would fall in this group because of their lack of verbal 
facility. Furthermore, it was anticipated that more Indian Ss would 
be reversers when concrete stimuli, rather than abstract forms, were 
presented as a result of greater familiarity with the actual objects. 


Method 

Subjects 

The Ss were 80 school children drawn from two types of experiential 
backgrounds. Forty children were from suburban middle-class homes. 
Parental occupations of this group were generally in the professional 
and skilled trades areas. The other 40 Ss were drawn from three Indian 
reservations within the Edmonton Agency of the Department of Indian 
Affairs. The Indian population studied was judged by Indian Affairs 
personnel to be representative of the majority of Alberta Indians re- 
siding on reserves in terms of degree of acculturation, s-e-s, and edu- 
cational level. Few parents had permanent employment; source of in- 
come was generally welfare payments or band funds from sale of mineral 
rights. The Indian students came in equal proportions from Cree and 
Stoney language backgrounds although in most cases parents spoke 
English as well. Ages of the children ranged from 8 years, 0 months 
to 8 years, 6 months, with mean ages of 99.9 and 99.3 months for the 
Indian and middle-class groups, respectively. 


Apparatus 

The apparatus for presentation of the abstract stimuli was similar 
to that described by Kendler, Kendler and Learnard (1962). Pairs of 
squares were presented on an apparatus that permitted the child to in- 
dicate his choice by pushing a lever, receiving a candy reward if he made 
the correct choice. The discriminanda consisted of four squares, differ- 
ing in size and brightness, mounted in pairs on a mid-gray pasteboard 
card. Two squares were small (1 sq. in.) and two large (3 sq. in.); two 
were black and two white. The squares were paired in such a way 
that they varied simultaneously on the two dimensions. Thus, the small 
black was paired with the large white and the small white with the 
large black. 
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The apparatus for presentation of concrete objects consisted of a box, 
the face of which was 24” x 18”, with an opening 12” x 7144” which was 
closed between trials by the lowering of a screen. Discriminanda con- 
sisted of four tin cans, judged to be familiar to all Indian children, 
which differed in size and brightness. Two cans were large (4” tall x 
242” diameter) and two were small (234” tall x 2” diameter). One 
can of each size had a black label; the other two had white labels. The 
cans were presented in a similar pairing to the squares so that members 
of each pair varied simultaneously on two dimensions. The cans were 
presented 6” apart. A candy was placed under the correct can between 
trials. 


Procedure 

The Ss were drawn from the total within the school in the appropri- 
ate age group on a random basis with no attempt to match groups on 
variables other than sex. Equal numbers of boys and girls were placed 
within each of the comparison groups. Preliminary analysis of the data 
indicated, however, that no differences existed in the performance of 
boys and girls. To assure that no seriously retarded children were 
included, Bender’s Visual Motor Gestalt Test was given. All children 
performed above the lower level of the average range as indicated by 
the Koppitz scoring method (Koppitz, 1964). 

Each S was seen individually. He was seated at a table and told 
that he was to take part in some learning games, the first of which 
required him to copy some figures. The Bender-Gestalt Test was then 
administered according to standard instructions (Bender, 1946). Upon 
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Fig. 1. Example of the abstract stimuli used and one of the reinforcement patterns. 
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the completion of the drawing task, S was told he was going to play 
another learning game and was conducted to a second table on which 
the mediation test apparatus was set out. Previously, Ss had been 
randomly assigned to discriminanda groups (concrete or abstract) and 
to initially relevant dimension groups (size or brightness). 


The optional reversal shift procedure was similar to that described 
by Kendler and Kendler (1966). The test procedure consists of three 
stages as illustrated in Figure 1. 


Stage I—Initial Discrimination: The pairs of discriminanda were presented 
alternately in a prearranged series so designed that: (a) each pair ap- 
peared equally often but no more than twice in succession, and (b) the 
correct stimulus appeared equally often on the left and right but no more 
than twice in succession in any one position. To discourage position 
habits, the stimuli were not changed until a correct response had been 
made. A response to one of the pairs was always correct and was re- 
warded with a candy. For half of the Ss, size was the relevant dimension; 
for the other half, brightness. Criterion for initial discrimination learn- 
ing was 9 correct out of 10 consecutive responses, immediately following 
which the next stage was presented. 


Stage II—Optional Shift: Only one of the stimulus pairs was presented and 
the previous reinforcement pattern was reversed. Both dimensions, 
size and brightness, were now relevant. Thus, in the illustrated example, 
S could learn the shift by responding to “small” or to “white” or to both 
indiscriminately. Criterion was again 9 correct out of 10 consecutive 
responses. 


Stage III—Test Series: Immediately following the optional shift learning, 
both pairs were presented in the same prearranged order used in the 
initial stage. The pair not presented during the optional shift was con- 
sidered as the “test pair.” Responses to this pair determined the basis 
of response during the optional shift. Responses to either stimulus in the 
test pair were rewarded. The pattern of reward for the other pair fol- 
lowed that used during the optional shift to maintain the shifted response 
pattern. Each pair was presented 10 times in the alternating sequence 
used initially. 

Following the 20 presentations in the test series, S was shown the 
“optional shift” pair and asked to explain which one was the “winner” 
in an attempt to learn more of the verbal process involved. At the end 
of each session, S was asked to keep information about the games secret 


until others had had their turns. 


The accuracy of each response during the optional shift procedure 
was recorded. From the score sheet, number of trials during initial 
discrimination and optional shift trials were compiled for each S. On 
the basis of responses to the test pair, S was classified as a reverser if 
he made 8 or more responses in a manner opposite to the way he had 
responded during initial training (Kendler and Kendler, 1966). Non- 
reversers included all Ss who made 8 or more responses in the same 
manner as they had during initial training. All other Ss were considered 
as belonging to the inconsistent group. 
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Optional Shift 


The explanation provided by S regarding the “winner” was recorded 
verbatim for later classification into one of the following categories: 


(a) verbalized correct dimension—responses to one or both of the dimensions 
which apparently guided S’s responses in the optional shift and test series; 


(b) verbalized incorrect dimension—responses that were inconsistent with 
overt choice; (c) irrelevant—verbal explanations which did not mention 
either dimension on which the stimuli differed; (d) no verbalization. 


The percentage of Ss within each of these four classifications was 
considered in terms of choice’ on the test series—reversal, nonreversal, 
and inconsistent. 


Results and Discussion 


Number of Reversers 
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Fig. 2. Percent of subjects from each cultural group at each level of responding on test series. 
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As indicated in Figure 2, there was a consistent tendency for a 
lesser proportion of Indian Ss to respond in a reversal manner. Con- 
trary to expectations, use of concrete stimuli did not lead to a greater 
number of reversers in the Indian group. Analysis of the relative in- 
fluences of cultural group, type of discriminanda, and initially rele- 
vant dimension by multpile classification y? (Sutcliffe, 1957) indicated 
that significantly more middle-class children (n=28) reversed as com- 
pared to Indian children (n=—18). The obtained chi-square value for 
the cultural factor was 5.1 (df=1, p<.025). None of the associations 
with other factors nor interactions among factors was statistically signifi- 
cant. 


The lack of significant association between type of discriminanda and 
number of reversers appears to be related to the disproportionate number 
of Ss responding inconsistently in tasks using concrete stimuli (Figure 
2). It would serve to suggest that a certain amount of generality exists 
for the labelling of learners as reversers or nonreversers on the Kendler 
task. While it has been assumed that different types of discriminanda 
produce similar results in variations of the mediation test, for example 
Wolff (1967), no empirical support has been offered. In the present 
study, modifications in the procedure did not produce significant changes 
in the number of mediators in a group, at least as long as the stimulus 
values remained the same. 


The lack of effect from changing the discriminanda is nevertheless 
surprising. It was assumed that Ss have had more experience in labelling 
and dealing with cans than squares. One possible explanation of the 
data would be that, because the cans were actually handled, size would 
become a predominant dimension and would interfere with learning 
the dimension of brightness and maintaining it during the shift learning. 
The results indicate, however, that the pattern for number of reversers 
on brightness and size dimensions is similar for the cans and the squares. 
A second explanation would return to Osgood’s (1964) notion of a hier- 
archy of mediational responses being associated with a particular stimulus. 
It could be that, while mediational responses for brightness and size 
dimensions are associated with cans, other responses are more strongly 
associated and their elicitation interfered with performance in the present 
task. By contrast, mediational responses for brightness and size would 
be predominant for the squares. In partial support of this interference 
explanation is the disproportionately large number of Ss in both groups 
who responded in an inconsistent manner on the test series with the 
cans (Figure 2). An improvement in the procedure would be effected 
by selecting materials which differentiate between Indian and middle- 
class groups on the extent to which they elicit appropriate verbal 
responses. 
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Verbalizations 


The Ss explanations of choice of winning can or square are re- 
ported in Table 1. An interesting result, in view of the commonly-held 
impression of Indian children as being reticent with adults, was that 
Indian Ss did not show withdrawal from verbal expression in this task. 
It was necessary, however, to add the question, ‘““Which is the good one,” 
when little response was made to the initial question about ‘winners.’ 
This extended questioning was required for about one-half the Indian 
Ss. Middle-class Ss showed a marked tendency to elaborate spontaneous- 
ly upon their answer, e.g., “. . . the white one. At first, the black one 
was right but then it switched.” 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECT'S GIVING TYPES OF 
VERBAL EXPLANATIONS AS A FUNCTION OF 
THEIR CHOICE ON THE TEST SERIES 


Verbalization 
Choice Group n Correct Incorrect None Irrelevant 
Reversal Middle-class 28 S57 Das3 ae mao 
Indian 18 Tike] Ieh 5 7/ saa 0 
Nonreversal Middle-class 8 ee O ---- 25 10 ---- 
Indian 16 65.0 3/70 -a-- ---- 
Total Middle-class 36 83.3 dhlNen: Bylle Saeed 
Indian 34 Orme 2ZOe2 ae a 


Note--Inconsistent responses were given by 4 middle-class and 6 Indian 


children. 


The majority of reversers in both the middle-class and Indian groups 
made correct verbalizations. Total number giving correct verbalizations 
was greater for middle-class children than Indian, but the difference was 
not statistically significant (y?—3.05, df—3, N.S.). A lesser number 
of nonreversers correctly explained their choice behaviour in both the 
cultural groups, with a somewhat greater proportion of middle-class than 
Indian Ss falling in this category. Interestingly, the nonreversers in the 
middle-class group who could not give correct explanations all fell within 
the “none” category. The similar group of Indian Ss all gave incorrect 
explanations. All Ss in both cultural groups who were in the in- 
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consistent choice group were able to give explanations. Since no di- 
mension was consistently employed in their choice behaviour, it was 
impossible to classify these verbalizations as being correct or incorrect. 


Comparisons of verbal explanations of choice behaviour would ap- 
pear to provide important information about the relationships among 
overt language, test performance, and cultural group. It is significant 
that, despite general reticence to verbalize, Indian Ss did provide verbal 
explanations of their choice in this procedure (Table 1). Middle-class 
Ss tended to explain their behaviour more accurately than Indian Ss. 
An important finding to consider is the verbalizations of Indian Ss who 
were classified as nonreversers. When they were asked to explain which 
was the winner following the task, this group behaved in an almost ran- 
dom manner. The middle-class group of nonreversers did not show a 
similar tendency. The discrepancy would suggest that Indian Ss, par- 
ticularly the nonmediators, do not have the same tendency to use verbal 
labels with non-verbal stimuli as compared to urban middle-class Ss in 
agreement with the higher arousal threshold hypothesized by Jensen 
(1966). 


Number of Trials to Criterion 


The relationship between reversal preference and speed of learning 
suggested by Kendler et al. (1962) leads to the expectation that fewer 
trials to criterion would be found for the reversal group. Similarly, as- 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF TRIALS TO CRITERION FOR 
INITIAL AND OPTIONAL SHIFT STAGES 


Initial Discrimination Optional Shift 

Choice n Mean Median Range Mean Median Range 
Indian 

Reversal 18 W\6, 7 Leo 9-102 aS cals 0 10-24 

Nonreversal 16 2A ee 5 10-56 veins 14.0 11-20 

Inconsistent 6 I5e2 15.0 10=21 pS Babe 13.5 11-16 
Middle-class 

Reversal 28 VES TWAT S'S 9-119 2 PAS) 10-35 

Nonreversal 8 234 16.0 10-51 1S.S 25 10-20 

Inconsistent 4 IS. 2 P40 10-39 1S) a7 Jee 10-30 
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suming that children from advantaged cultural backgrounds are more 
likely to have relevant mediating responses available, one would expect 
that fewer trials to criterion would be needed by the middle-class group. 


The number of trials required by reversers to reach criterion was 
found to be essentially the same as the number required by Ss in non- 
reversal and inconsistent groups (Table 2). And there was no as- 
sociation between speed of learning and cultural group. These results 
are dissonant with those reported by Kendler, et al., but closer examina- 
tion of their results reveals that in the earlier study totals across five age 
levels, 3% to 10% years, were compared. Since the greater proportion 
of the nonreversal group would have been drawn from the younger age 
groups, the effects of nonmediating and age on the speed of learning 
were confounded. From the findings of the present study, it would ap- 
pear that the error score was related more strongly to the age factor. 


The lack of relationship between speed of learning and type of choice 
behaviour is not particularly surprising in view of the specific nature of 
the task and the small number of average errors to criterion. Mediating 
responses which facilitate learning are more important in complex tasks, 
and in tasks not as similar to original learning as the optional shift 
phase of the present study. The problem of finding appropriate tasks 
to test the hypothesized advantage of being a mediator appears to be 
an important one. A recent study (Wolff, 1967) did compare performance 
of mediators and nonmediators, as determined by the Kendler procedure, 
on another task supposedly calling for mediation, but few guidelines 
exist for choosing a concurrent task that would be appropriate. Kendler 
et al. (1962) found an association between speed of learning and re- 
versal choice; however, their design confounded age and choice behavior. 
Buss (1953) did not find any relationship in his study which used one 
age group of Ss, college-level students. In the present study, reversal 
Ss learned faster on the optional shift than on initial discrimination, but 
so did all other Ss. This comparison, although reported by Buss and 
Kendler et al., is difficult to interpret since the optional shift stage 
employs only one pair in contrast to the two pairs used in the initial 
discrimination. 

To sum, it appears that Indian children of this age do not reverse 
to the same extent as middle-class children. Substitution of the supposed- 
ly more familiar and concrete stimulus material did not lead to increased 
reversal choice for this group. 

Reversal response has been used as an index of verbal mediation. 
An additional contributing factor to the Indians’ lack of reversing could 
be inappropriate attentional responses (Fellows, 1968; Kendler, Glucks- 
berg, and Kenton, 1961; McConnell, 1964) to the important dimensional 
cues of the problem. 

The results indicate that the general approach employed can lead 
to valuable observations about a group of culturally-different children. 
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The shift procedure did not meet with resistance on the part of any S 
and has the advantage of being couched in a meaningful framework so 
that results suggest important descriptions of intellectual development. 
The procedure’s lack of emphasis on verbal expressive ability was a 
particular advantage for the study of Indian children. Additional in- 
vestigation of this deficit in covert language among Indian children, 
examining the differential behaviour of mediators and nonmediators on 
other tasks, is needed. 
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This comparative study used as its 
subjects two matched groups of 
Grades XI Social Studies 20 students. 
The experimental subjects had repeated 
the Social Studies 10 course, the 
control subjects had not. Although 
both groups obtained the same mean 
achievement score in Social Studies 
10 the control subjects earned a 
significantly higher score than did 
the experimental group in Social 
Studies 20. 


Pet roth ies OM ey a 1 debe FA tT 2 RS ON 
The University of Calgary 


What Profit Failure 


The problem investigated by the present study is but another aspect 
of the enquiry into the merits of failing grades undertaken by Storey 
and Desson (1966) wherein it was suggested that when a teacher is 
asked why a given student failed a certain course the responses were 
to the efefct that: (a) he did not earn enough marks to pass, (b) he was 
not ready for more advanced work, and/or (c) he did not put forth 
enough effort to warrant a passing grade. 

The Storey-Desson Study investigated the third of these contentions 
in that it tested the motivational value of low grades to discover that 
artificially bonused marks had greater motivational effect. It would 
seem to follow, then, that if a student is failing through lack of effort 
an inefficient method of increasing this effort is the awarding of low 
grades. 

The issue as to whether or not a given student earned enough marks 
to warrant a passing grade is a nebulous one owing to the nature and 
calibre of the tests used to assess achievement. Most of the achievement 
testing done, at least in the Alberta schools, is done with teacher-made 
tests and most teachers have had little or no training in test construc- 
tion. As a result, the tests used are, for the most part, unsatisfactorily 
low in validity, reliability, and objectivity. Besides this, most of the in- 
struments used to assess achievement in areas like social studies, the 
subject of concern here, have traditionally been of an essay type and 
hence notorious for their inadequacies both in general (Wood, 1961) 
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and on the Alberta scene (Storey, 1968). The reliability coefficient of 
teacher made essay type examinations usually approaches .50 while the 
standard deviation of the scores approximates 15 (Storey, 1968). Thus, 
the standard error of measurement (ce = s\/1-n) is about 10 rendering 
any achievement grade based on the test relatively meaningless. For 
example, if the earned score is 65, the true score lies somewhere between 
35 and 95 if one wants to be 99% confident. That is, the student might 
be failing the course miserably or might be passing it with extremely 
high marks. The test just was not adequate to determine which. It 
follows, then, that any pass/fail decision based on the scores obtained 
through such tests is ludicrous. 

No doubt it is partly the results of these inadequacies in teacher-made 
tests that lead Alberta’s Department of Education to continue to exercise 
responsibility for achievement testing at the crucial grade IX and XII 
levels. In any case, when the average Classroom teacher suggests that a 
student failed a given course because he did not earn enough marks 
to pass it he is on very unfirm ground. 

The claim that students were failed in a certain course because 
they were not yet ready for more advanced work seems more worthy 
of serious investigation. However, Cronbach (1963), in commenting on 
the findings of a number of studies on the results of repeating grades or 
courses, concludes that, although repeating work theoretically provides 
opportunity for mastery, in practice the repeater makes less progress 
than the student who does not repeat. The major purpose of the present 
study, then, is to test the supposition that students who repeat Social 
Studies 10 will achieve better in Social Studies 20 than do their peers 
who have not repeated Social Studies 10. 


Subjects 


In order to obtain a sufficiently large number of Grade XI students 
who had repeated Social Studies 10 together with matches for them, the 
three lowest achieving classes in each of three randomly selected Calgary 
high schools were used as subjects. In December each of the resultant 
242 students was given a fifty item multiple choice test covering the 
just completed units, Units I and II, of the Social Studies 20 course. 
This test, constructed by four Social Studies 20 teachers .with training 
and experience in test construction, was item-analyzed and re-scored on 
the basis of its best 40 items. The minimum criteria for item retention 
were a discrimination index at or above .35, a difficulty index between 
.30 and .80, and all item distractors working. The split half reliability 
coefficient for the forty item test, when corrected for length was .91, 
the S. D. 10.79 making the standard error 3.24. 


Following the administration and scoring of this test all of the subjects 
in the sample who had repeated Social Studies 10 were identified and 
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matched as nearly as possible for age, Otis I. Q., sex, and Social Studies 
10 final marks, with students who had not repeated Social Studies 10. 
The subjects who had repeated Social Studies 10 are hereafter referred 
to as the experimental group while their matched peers who had not 
repeated it are called the control group. Table 1 summarizes the results 
of this matching procedure. For convenience the results obtained from 
the Social Studies 20 test are also included in this table. All achievement 
marks are given in percentages. It is to be noted that the mean age 


of the experimental subjects is approximately one year greater than 
that of the control subjects. 


Treatment of Data and Conclusion 


Means and standard deviations were calculated for the total group 
and for males and females. These data are reported in Table 1. The 
differences of the means were analyzed using t tests of significance and 
the results are reported in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION AND ACHIEVEMENT OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Control Experimental 
Girls 


I. Q. eee 
Subject Age (Otis) S.S.10 S,S. 20 Subject Age: «! (Otis)*)1S:Siul0 8,89 20 


1 16-10 104 40 55 1 18-4 103 50 65 
2 16-0 107 50 65 2 16-3 104 40 43 
3 15-11 —-105 40 58 3 16-10 106 40 43 
4 16-1 113 50 66 4 16-11 110 40 38 
5 16-3 101 40 55 5 16-8 103 40 38 
6 16-4 99 50 60 6 17-5 92 45 18 
7 16-4 107 45 53 7 17-4 111 40 50 
8 17-4 96 40 50 8 18-5 106 55 35 
9 16-2 112 50 40 9 16-3 104 40 48 
10 16-3 105 40 40 10 16-10 106 40 33 
11 16-8 120 50 80 11 17-9 111 55 45 
12 16-1 105 45 40 az 17-3 116 50 40 
13 16-2 107 45 40 13 17-2 108 40 63 
14 16-8 100 40 43 14 17nd Seale 50 48 
15 16-8 119 45 50 is 7-900 9. os, 65 
X 16-5 T0Gso7 beust6267).. 954033) BOR 17-3 107.33 45.67 44,80 
sD 5.48 4.25 11.84 SD 6.00 6 Ssteyah12.25 
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TABLE 1 (cont'd) 


Boys 

1 16-8 90 40 40 il 18-4 100 40 48 

2 16-7 96 50 55 2 17-9 93 45 50 

3 16-6 105 45 60 3 18-3 102 50 60 

4 16-5 101 50 55 4 18-0 109 55 50 

5 16-10 108 40 55 5 18-0 112 45 58 

6 16-8 109 50 60 6 18-7 103 45 20 

7 16-7 123 40 60 vi 19-0 1S 50 45 

8 16-2 125 50 50 8 17-1 127 45 60 

9 16-1 116 45 65 5 IN 112 45 55 

10 16-5 112 45 60 10 17-10 112 55 50 

11 16-5 100 45 60 TY 16-10 103 45 38 

12 16-2 108 45 60 12 17-2 105 55 58 

13 16-7 104 40 55 13 17-11 107 45 60 

14 16-1 108 45 58 U7 17-0 106 45 48 

15 16-4 109 40 60 15 17-0 107 40 55 

16 16-7 108 50 85 16 18-0 98 50 45 
17 16-4 119 4S 58 17 iy/ayy 114 40 58 

18 16-10 108 45 55 18 Was 103 45 28 

19 16-9 LEZ 40 45 19 18-1 11S 50 43 
20 Ue, 1b LIMA 103 eS 08, Somnad, Staiiz94 Civ 46 45 38 
xX 16-8 108.20 46.75 58.75 xX 17-9 106.95 48.75 49.35 
SD Tolls 3.80 Onze SD 7.68 4.67 10555 

Total 

X 16-7 107.54 46.71 56.85 X 17-6 WO lal 47 .00 47.40 
SD Teak 4.00 LOKSS SD Tel2Z Soll 155 


An 


examination of the data provided in Table 2 indicates that: 

1. the total experimental and control groups and the sub-groups were not 
significantly different in ability as measured by the Otis intelligence test 
nor in Social Studies 10 achievement as measured by the final grades 
awarded by the various Calgary high schools. 

2. both of the sub-control groups and the control group as a whole scored 
significantly higher on the Social Studies 20 test than did their ex- 
perimental counterparts. 


Within the limits of the current study, then, it becomes necessary to 


reject the hypothesis that repeating Grade X Social Studies will prepare 
students better for Social Studies 20. 
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TABLE 2 
RESULTS OF T TESTS OF DIFFERENCES OF MEAN SCORES OBTAINED BY 


TOTAL EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS AND BY MALE AND FEMALE SUB-GROUPS 


IeeQ no Peep C8) Sepa) 

Group i p* t p t p 
Male 0.072 NS 1.900 NS 4.240 as 
Female 0.410 NS 0.690 NS 3.060 sabe 
Total 0.250 NS 0.250 NS 5.060 ok 
Ans= non-significant 

* = p<.05 

*k= p<.01 

Discussion 


It is possible to debate the conclusion reached through the current 
study by arguing that the two groups studied were not in fact equal. 
Such a contention seems weak however in the face of the general rigour 
and control exercised through the design of the study together with the 
equality in Otis I. Q. scores. It is also weak when one considers that 
the experimental group’s mean age was approximately one year greater 
than that of the controls and that due to school attendance regulations, 
this year must have been spent in school. Also, this differential age factor 
coupled with equivalent intelligence scores, would suggest greater ma- 
turity and experience on the part of the experimental subjects. It would 
seem, then, that, since the experimental group was older, had been 
longer in school, was equal in intelligence to the control group, and had 
had one school year longer in social studies, any advantages inherent 
in repetition had been more than counteracted through loss in motiva- 
tional factors. 

What profit failure, then? On the credit, side, repetition may have 
been responsible for getting these subjects through Social Studies 10, 
but whether or not repetition increased their knowledge of this course 
material is in doubt in that any increase in marks obtained in the 
repetition year may have been due to the inadequacies of the tests 
used to assess it. Or, it may have been due to a “policy” of not failing 
a student twice in the same course. 
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The least that can be said on the debit side of failure is that, insofar 
as the present study could determine, it did not prepare these subjects 
better for new work. Indeed they achieved more poorly in Social Studies 
20 than did their peers who were not required to repeat Social Studies 10. 


At worst many questions could be asked concerning the cost of 

failure and repetition. Any such list of questions might query the cost: 

a. in teacher and student time, 

b. in school facilities, 

c. in student and perhaps teacher motivation, 

d. in student dropouts (only 35/242 low achievers were repeaters 
suggesting that a disproportionate number of failures had quit 
school), 

e. in student self-development and attitudes, 


f. the cost due to possible error and injustice resulting from test 
inadequacies, and 

g. the cost due to possible scapegoating (Repeaters averaged one 
year older than their non-repeater peers suggesting a history of 
failure. There were also 20 male failures as compared to 15 female 
in the present sample where the total number of females [133] 
was greater than the males [109]). 


In any case, if repetition does not accomplish whatever it is that it 
set out to accomplish, and the present study is one of many supporting 
the hypothesis that it does not (Cronbach, 1963) , perhaps a careful second 
thought should be given before any individual is required to repeat any 
school grade or course. 
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A selection of achievement, intel- 
lective, and personality tests was 
administered to freshmen university 
students for the purpose of identify- 
ing variables related to first year 
success. Correlation and regression 
analyses were conducted on the result- 
ant data. The results show high 
school average to be the best predictor 
while the other variables are shown to 
possess little predictive utility. 


Rene? GOnNK EI Neand’ D2 G. OGS TON 
The University of Calgary 


Prediction of Academic Success 
for Freshman at the 
University of Calgary! 


During registration week of the 1966-67 academic year, freshmen 
students at the University of Calgary were required to complete a battery 
of various achievement, intellectual, and personality scales. The students 
appeared for testing according to a schedule based upon the alphabetical 
order of their surnames. Consequently, six separate groups of students 
were tested at different sessions throughout the week. Each group was 
given a test battery of a somewhat different composition. The purpose 
of the testing program was to identify, where possible, any variables which 
might be related to freshman success. Because achievement and intel- 
lective tests have been shown (for example Brown and Dubois, 1964; 
Payne et al., 1966) to account for only a small portion of the variance, 
the inclusion of several non-intellective tests was deemed desirable. In 
addition, some of the scales had never been previously used in a validity 
study of this kind. 


Psychometric Instruments 
The instruments used included both the well-known standardized 
tests and relatively untried research scales. A brief description of each 
will be given in this section. 


1 A complete copy of this research is available from the authors. 
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Cooperative Academic Ability Test (CAAT) 

This test is published by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) and 
is designed to obtain estimates of verbal and mathematical ability for 
advanced secondary school students. Each part contains fifty items with 
multiple choice answers for each. Time allowed is 20 minutes for each 
part. Correlations between CAAT scores and school achievement as 
reported in the manual tend to be about .50. In addition, correlations 
with intelligence tests are moderately high. 


Cooperative English Test (CET) 

This test, also designed and published by ETS, measures achieve- 
ment in two general areas: written expression and reading. In effect, 
there are two tests which may be given independently. English expres- 
sion breaks down into two scales, effectiveness and mechanics; reading 
comprehension also has two scales, vocabulary and reading. The latter 
reading comprehension scale has two subscales: level of comprehension 
and speed of comprehension. In this study three of the scales were used: 
(a) vocabulary, (b) level of comprehension, and (c) speed of compre- 
hension. Many predictive validity studies are reported in the manual 
and the correlation of CET scores with various criteria of academic 
success yields coefficients ranging from .22 to .60, the median correlation 
being about .40. 


The California Study Methods Survey (CSMS) 

This is a self-report inventory, published by the California Test 
Bureau, designed to reveal the nature of the study methods and attitudes 
of the student. It consists of 150 standardized items which purport to 
reflect differences in study methods and attitudes between high achieving 
and low achieving students. The inventory yields four scores: (a) 
attitudes towards school (attitude), (b) mechanics of study 1 and 2, 
(c) planning and systems (p & s), and (d) verification. Only the first 
three scores were used in this study. The student responds “yes” or 
“no” to the items. Data reported in the manual indicate correlations 
between .32 to .57 between these scales and scholastic achievement. 


Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) 

This test (Eysenck and Eysenck, 1963) is designed to measure the 
personality factors introversion-extraversion (I-E), and neuroticism (N). 
The inventory yields a lie (L) scale which is response validity factor. 
There are a total of 57 items: 24 I-E items, 24 N items, and 9 L items. 
They are responded to by the student with “yes” or “no.” No data are 
reported in the manual which would provide evidence of the relation- 
ship between the EPI scales and academic achievement. 
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Costello-Comrey Need Achievement Scales 


These scales have not as yet been published and are still in an ex- 
perimental form. Two scores are available which may be described as 
achievement via effort and achievement via the emulation of success. 
It has been suggested that the first scale is related to a need to do well, 
while the second implies a need to be successful with the added feature 
of fear of failure. High scores indicate a need to achieve. The effort 
scale is composed of 10 items while the emulation scale has 14 items. 
They are posed as questions and answered “yes” or “no” by the 
examinee. 


Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 

Though widely used, this scale (Taylor, 1953) has not been pub- 
lished. The scale was devised to test the hypothesis that increased drive 
tends to lower the efficiency of learning at all difficulty levels. The 
assumption is that high drive states manifest themselves as anxiety. 
Fifty items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory which 
purport to measure anxiety were selected. Items are answered “true” 
or “false” and a high score indicates high anxiety. Research has con- 
sistently shown that measures of anxiety correlate negatively with 
academic achievement. One such study (Kelly, Hunka, and Conklin, 
1965) showed that two measures of anxiety correlated -.26 and -.11 with 
university average. 


Internal-External Control of Reinforcement 

This scale, designed by Rotter (1966), measures general expectancies 
in learning situations as to whether reward or success in situations is 
dependent upon the individual’s behaviour or is controlled by external 
forces. The scale gives one score which is a measure of external choices. 
Each of the 23 items is a forced choice of two alternatives. Both theory 
and research with this scale would indicate that correlation with academic 
achievement should be negative and significant (Lefcourt, 1966). 


Pittsburgh Scales of Social Extraversion-Introversion and Emotionality 
This test (Bendig, 1962) was developed to provide more reliable 
measures of the second order factors of extraversion and emotionality. 
The two scales report measures of introversion-extraversion (I-E) within 
a social context and general emotionality (E). For most purposes the 
scales are equivalent to those of the Eysenck Personality Inventory. The 
emotionality scale consists of 30 items and the introversion-extraversion 
scale of 30 items. The examinee answers “true” or “false” to each item. 


Procedure 
As well as using measures obtained by administering the above tests, 
each student’s high school average on the grade 12 departmental exa- 
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minations was obtained. Students were then followed up at the end 
of their first year at university and the relationships between all variables 
and the first year university average was studied. Complete data were 
available for 639 students. Initially, means, standard deviations, and 
intercorrelations were obtained for all variables for each of the six 
samples. Linear step-wise regression analyses were also computed. A 
step-wise method of analysis has the feature of selecting the best pre- 
dictor, searching for the second best predictor, and so on. Beta weights, 
partial correlations, and multiple correlations with the criterion are 
available. In this study all variables, including the high school average, 


were classed as predictors while the criterion was first year university 
average. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF PREDICTOR VARIABLES WITH 
FIRST YEAR UNIVERSITY AVERAGE 


PREDICTOR VARIABLES 


if 2 3} 4 5 6 

High School Average 34 mer -49 ae) 5b . 60 
Bendig: Intro-Extra .00 =-. 30 -- -16 Soule -- 
Emotionality 02 aa == 5 INS! -02 --- 

CAAT: Verbal =e Se odlil saul -- ae 
Math -- -- .14 .08 -- AS, 

Total -- -- 14 mus -- 29 

CET: Vocabulary 29 == -~ -- -45 —— 
Level of Comprehension 2 -- oe —— sod == 

Speed of Comprehension . 36 == a= == See == 
Costello-Comrey: Effort 720) 5 Es) a2 -.02 -.07 202 
Emulation -.13 FO 522 -.12 -.04 .00 

CSMS: Attitude == 06 -- 25 -- cou 
Mechanics 1 = ma ES, =— aS -- .18 
Mechanics 2 -- -04 -- 22 -- .07 
Planning & Systems -- .O1 aS gilts! -- we 

Total -- .00 -- as ohn :25 
Eysenck: Intro-Extra =.10 1022 et7 oe © 10 OWE 55 
Lie -.11 cyl LZ .00 -.01 -.02 pike) 
Neuroticism nO aZ5 -.09 a, .09 .09 

Rotter: Internal-External .04 -.01 -.07 -.09 .08 .00 
Taylor: Manifest Anxiety -.04 «23 —— ails) =.02 -- 
SAMPLE SIZE 129 95 135 106 105 69 
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Results 


The correlation of each variable with first year university average, 
for each of the six samples, is reported in Table 1. 


The results of the regression analyses reported in Table 2 include 
the predictor variable, its raw score beta weight, the constant of the 
equation, and the multiple correlation with the criterion. 


TABLE 2 


CONSTANTS, RAW SCORE BETA WEIGHTS AND MULTIPLE 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF VARIABLES 
PREDICTING FRESHMAN SUCCESS 


PREDICTOR VARIABLES FRESHMAN SAMPLES 


ib 2 3 4 5 6 
High School Average ae Od: SRD) OZ AS STANS .890 
Bendig: Intro-Extra peal -.284 == -- ae. -- 
Emotionality -.143 eo -- “= -- -- 
CAAT: Verbal -- -- -.194 . 104 -- “29, 
Math -- -- -- -.102 ~~ oe 
Total -- ame == == -- -.168 
CET: Vocabulary OMS =a —— —— Hoos -- 
Level of Comprehension .194 —— -- -- .082 -- 
Speed of Comprehension elo -- -- -- -- -- 
Costello-Comrey: Effort _ 1.355 1.005 . 704 oL0ge aL. 0755 y= no83 
Emulation -.214 -.395 998s oo! ~- -- 
CSMS: Attitude -- -.360 -- .098 -- Sales! 
Mechanics 1 -- -1.917 = -- -- -.285 
Mechanics 2 -- -.569 == == = =e 
Planning & Systems -— —— == -.464 -- . 208 
Total -= . 630 -- aoe -- -- 
Eysenck: Intro-Extra -.318 -.158 -.487 -- -- -- 
Lie -.758 -- SDSL a0 es lel 5 as 
Neuroticism OU 274 -.259 -554 -- -- 
Rotter: Internal-External a2 . 280 -- -.380 - 430 ZH 
Taylor: Manifest Anxiety -.056 .218 ai == = SS 
CONSTANT 2500924. 380024 eH5sB8 lq 5.52350 S6.052 Sl Sb siee 
MULTIPLE R BAS Tord, DOL , 039 -J00 -685 


The results of intercorrelation analysis indicate that the correlation 
of high school average and freshman success is consistently higher than 
the correlation of any other variable with the criterion. Correlation co- 
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efficients range from .34 to .60, the median being .49. The only other 
test which, when correlated with the criterion, produced correlations 
approaching those for high school average and academic success was 
the CET. These coefficients ranged from .23 to .57, the median being .41. 
In regression analysis it was found that although the CET correlated 
higher than all variables with success (except for high school average) 
it added nothing to the predictive efficiency because the CET did not 
offer any unique contribution after the contribution of high school 
average. Two other standardized tests, commonly used for predictive 
purposes, had very low correlations with the criterion. The CSMS scores 
and freshmen success scores correlated from .00 to .31, the median r 
being .15. The CAAT had measured correlations of .08 to .29, with a 
median of .18. The magnitude of these median correlation coefficients 
reflects little predictive utility of the instruments. 


Regression analyses indicate that a student’s high school average is 
the single best indicator in the present study. In five of the six samples 
its correlation with the criterion is the highest and its beta weight is 
consistently high and positive. Multiple correlations of the criterion with 
all predictors combined range from .53 to .69. The median R is .62. This 
R would account for approximately 38% of the variance between first 
year university average and a composite score of all predictors, which 
means approximately 62% of the variance would be attributable to ac- 
cumulative error and other unknown factors. 


Discussion 


An attempt has been made to present the relationships between 
several intellective, non-intellective, and achievement oriented variables. 
In addition an attempt has been made to combine the variables in such 
a way as to predict most efficiently first year university average. Several 
points appear significant and are worthy of discussion. 

Firstly, the correlations of the various variables with academic success 
at university are far below those reported in the manuals of these tests. 
Secondly, the predictive efficiency of all tests combined is of little prac- 
tical utility. One reason for the low correlations could result from the low 
reliabilities of both predictor and criterion variables. It appears that 
after high school average is known little more is added to the effective- 
ness of the prediction of first year university average. For example, in 
Sample 6 the variance accounted for by high school average is about 
36%. With the addition of eight variables the variance accounted for 
is about 48%, an addition of only 12%. 

Examination of Table 2 reveals a disappointing though prescient 
fact. Many of the predictor variables fluctuate markedly in the mag- 
nitude of their relationship with the criterion. For example the CAAT 
Verbal score acts as a positive predictor within two samples, but as a 
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negative predictor within another. Such inconsistency is indicative of 
the distribution of the correlation coefficient for the predictor variable 
and as such is not totally unexpected. In any event it stands as a 
warning to minimize Type S errors (Lindquist, 1956) through careful 
subject randomization when conducting a study of this kind. 


Table 2, Sample 6, shows the combination of predictors having the 
highest multiple correlation with the criterion. This sample also yielded 
the highest correlation between high school average and first year uni- 
versity average. By using only four variables from this sample a multiple 
correlation of .66 is obtained with the criterion. The variance accounted 
for is approximately 44%. The regression equation with the raw score 
beta weights of these four variables is as follows: 

y = -15.27 + 20 x(1) + 92 x(2) + .23 x(3) + .17 x(4) where 

y = first year university average 

x(1) = high school average 

x (2) — Eysenck’s Lie Scale 

x(3) — Attitude towards School (CSMS) 

x(4) = Verbal (CAAT) 


Other lengthier equations can be obtained from Table 2, but the 
above equation was presented here because of its practical utility. That 
is, the tests in this equation can be administered in just over one hour 
making them more useful for educational counselling. It would seem 
desirable, too, that if tests are to be used for prediction purposes then 
regression equations like the one above should be employed. One 
should keep in mind, however, that there is a considerable amount of 
error involved in predicting scores when using such regression equations. 
On the basis of the present study prospects look dim for the usefulness 
of psychological tests in the prediction of freshman success at university. 
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Techniques for directive counsel- 

ling were developed on the basis of 

the Secord and Backman theory. This 
method of group counselling, when 
compared with a client-centered group 
counselling method, appeared more 
effective than the latter. Further 
experimentation with directive 
counselling seems justified on the 

basis of the findings. 


JAMES W. BRIGGS 
Edmonton, Alberta 


A Comparison of Client-Centered VS 
Directive Group Counselling with 
High School Students 


A major goal of counselling is the bringing about of some desirable 
‘change of behaviour on the part of those individuals counselled. By 
and large it is the troubled or inept or disturbed or unsuccessful student 
in high school who receives counselling. If counselling is to achieve its 
goal the student should behave after counselling in some different way 
that enables him to deal more effectively with his problems and to be a 
happier or more effective individual. 

The manner in which a counsellor undertakes to help students bring 
about in themselves whatever changes in their own behaviour or out- 
look are necessary will depend upon the counsellor’s theoretical orien- 
tation. To put it another way, if the counsellor is going to do more 
than simply fumble around in the hope that whatever he does will some- 
how benefit the student, he must proceed according to some plan and 
have some reasons for believing that whatever he is doing will work to 
the student’s benefit. Each counsellor then must seek to adopt or 
develop a theory which seems to him to provide a reasonable rationale 
for his counselling practices. This is not an easy matter, however; first, 
because there are many theories of personality among which to choose 
and, second, because even when an acceptable theory has been chosen 
it is not a simple matter to learn how to tailor one’s practice to fit the 


theory. 
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Faced with these hard facts there is a great temptation simply to fol- 
low a counselling procedure developed by some other practitioner (in 
line, it is presumed, with that practitioner’s own theoretical bias). Al- 
though this should at least lead to some consistency in approach and a 
degree of confidence in what one is doing, the danger is that it may lead 
to a complacent attitude which inhibits sufficient attention to a realistic 
‘ assessment of what results are actually being achieved. 


No matter how convincing his rationale, each counsellor needs to 
face questions such as these: What is the evidence in my own experience 
that seeing students individually is more effective than seeing them in 
groups or vice versa? What is the evidence that one should counsel ex- 
clusively on either an individual or a group basis or by means of a 
combination of the two? What is my own evidence that a troubled 
student who is counselled does better in the end than one who is not 
counselled? (The record of proven ‘effectiveness of talking therapy 
where attempts at evaluation have been made is somewhat disquieting! 
[Eysenck, 1952; Bergin, 1963].) What is the evidence that the theoreti- 
cal basis for my own counselling methods is broad enough to include all 
the factors which are crucial, that no important aspects of behaviour or 
interpersonal relations are being ignored? 


With these questions in mind let us begin by searching for a theory 
of personality broad enough to include as many as possible of the factors 
which influence an individual’s behaviour. If such a theory were broad 
enough to encompass other theories of personality and capable of ex- 
plaining both stability and change in an individual’s personality, perhaps 
it could form the basis for some useful guide lines in the counselling 
process. The search for such a theory was the beginning of the present 
study. 


Secord and Backman (1964) presented a useful synthesis of several 
theories of personality in a study reported in the Psychological Review. 
These authors began by trying to develop a theory which could account 
for both stability and change in an individual’s personality and they 
were concerned with an interaction process which is truly interpersonal, 
where neither the behaviour of the individual nor of the other is the 
sole locus of cause. 


In developing these ideas the notions of “interpersonal matrix” and 
“matrix congruency” are postulated. According to this view, the locus 
of behavioural stability and behavioural change is said to lie in the inter- 
personal matrix which has three components: Self-Concept, Self-Be- 
haviour, and Other-Behaviour. There will be many matrices in the con- 
ceptual system of the individual. Matrices may be congruent or incon- 
gruent. A congruent matrix is achieved when all three components stand 
in a supportive relationship, i.e., ““when the behaviors of the S (Self) 
and O (Others) imply definitions of self congruent with relevant aspects 
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of the self-concept” (Secord and Backman, 1961, p. 23). This sets out a 
well-structured framework and a very significant aspect of the idea of 
the dynamic interaction between the components. 

Each component acts upon the other and changes are brought about 
in the components as a result of this. For example, the Self-Concept 
component interacts with the Self-Behaviour component and either or 
both of these components may be changed as a result of this interaction. 
Similarly, an interaction takes place between the Self-Components on 
the one hand and perceived Other-Behaviour on the other hand. But 
Other-Behaviour is itself modifiable by this interaction process and in 
turn, in the modified form, may have a different effect on Self. (Secord 
and Backman [1961], pp. 23, 24, 26, 27] cite some specific examples to 
illustrate this principle.) 

These observations may be made clearer if the process is represented 
diagrammatically (Figure 1). 


SECRROCONGER? 


OTHER 
BEHAVIOUR 


FIG. 1: A MATRIX IN THE PROCESS OF FORMATION 


SELF -BEHAVIOUR 


This diagram represents a matrix in the process of information where 
quite possibly one or more components are incongruent with the others. 
Since the tendency is always to seek congruency the interactions are 
probably bringing about changes in one or more of these components. 

Eventually, at least in a relatively well-functioning individual, a state 
of congruency will likely be achieved. In its more stable form the per- 
sonality matrix may now be represented as in Figure 2. 


SELF - CONCEPT 
OTHER 
= | BEHAVIOUR 


FIG. 2: REPRESENTATION OF CONGRUENT MATRIX 


SELF - BEHAVIOUR 


Here the arrows are smooth, representing a state of stability and smooth 
flow, but still double-headed to include the dynamic interaction factor 
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which is as essential a part of the matrix as any one of its components. 
As this situation occurs more and more often in more and more of the 
personality matrices or systems of matrices, the individual should func- 
tion more and more smoothly and easily within his environment. 


Looking at the structure of personality in this way, stability is seen 
not as something fixed or static in the usual sense, but as something 
depending upon a continuation of a smooth interaction process. A change, 
especially a sudden or marked change in any one component, could set 
the whole interaction chain within the matrix into oscillation. To restore 
a state of stability, changes may have to be made in one or both of the 
other components of the matrix. Thus, both stability and change are 
explainable in terms of this model. Furthermore, this point of view makes 
it possible to use many other theories of personality such as those develop- 
ed by Harvey, Hunt and Schroder (1961), by Rogers (1951), by Festinger 
(1957), and by Kelley (1955) to explain, as it were, the working details 
of the processes indicated by the Secord and Backman model (Briggs, 
1966). 


If one can accept the point of view outlined above, then the next 
step is to consider. the implications for counselling. If an individual is 
seriously disturbed or is functioning so poorly as to be seriously handi- 
capped, the above point of view would lend one to conclude that he is 
finding himself unable to cope with the oscillations set up in the inter- 
action process and is thereby unable to achieve sufficient congruency 
in the personality matrices. It may be assumed that extreme lack of 
congruency in many matrices would be very distressing. 


In attempting to help such an individual the counsellor would need 
to keep in mind the triad of Self-Concept, Self-Behaviour, and Other- 
Behaviour and also the interaction among these three components. The 
aim of the counsellor would be to assist the counsellee to achieve a 
better measure of congruency in all three components, aware that he, 
the counsellor, is part of the client’s Other-Component. The inter- 
action process between the counsellor and the counsellee (which affects 
both of them) is one factor in achieving congruency. It may well be 
that the client needs to learn techniques that can be used to facilitate 
change in one or more of the components of the personality matrix. 
These techniques could very well include ways of influencing or changing 
others equally as much as techniques for changing his own Self-Concept 
or Self-Behaviour. Perhaps the counselling process should include some 
sort of “instruction” or “direction” with a view to helping the counsellee 
learn such techniques. 


The Other-Component of the matrix may be very important, more so 
than many theories of personality seem to recognize. In any case there 
does not seem to be any reason to suppose that it is not equally important 
as the Self-Concept or Self-Behaviour components. If this is so, it is 
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possible that group counselling is much more necessary than has been 
realized. The individual counselling relationship may have very real 
limitations since the Other-Component is limited and rather drastically 
modified. It is possible that group counselling where more than one 
“other” is present in the therapeutic environment is a very necessary 
part of a properly balanced counselling procedure. This is in contrast 
to one widely followed counselling method (usually but not always 
carried out on an individual rather than group basis) which concentrates 
deliberately on Self-Concept. 


In brief, the implications for counselling seem to be that while at- 
tentions to the Self-Concept of the individual should certainly be part 
of the counsellor’s concern, he should not neglect or ignore the other 
components of the personality matrix nor should he ignore the inter- 
action processes that seem to go on among the components. There is a 
suggestion that a necessary part of the counselling process may be a 
directive sort of relationship aimed at helping the counsellee to acquire 
techniques of handling the interaction processes so that he gains more 
facility in bringing about a congruent state among all three components 
of his personality matrices. Thus, group counselling in itself may not 
be sufficient since it is entirely possible to use a client-centered approach 
in a group situation where the chief concern is with the Self-Concept 
of the individuals within the group. 


One might now hypothesize, in line with the Secord and Backman 
theory, that counselling which concerned itself with all three of the 
matrix components and also with the interaction process would be more 
effective than a purely client-centered approach which is preoccupied 
with the Self-Concept component. To test this out one might work with 
two groups in one of which a client-centered approach alone was used 
while with the other a directive approach fitting in with the Secord and 
Backman theory was used. This, in essence, is what was attempted in 
the present study in which three groups of troubled individuals were 
compared on the amount of improvement over a given period of time. 
Three treatments were compared: no counselling, group counselling by a 
client-centered method, and group counselling by a more directive method 
in which attention was given to all three components of the personality 
matrix and to the techniques of handling effectively the interaction 
processes. The specific hypotheses tested were: 

1. The uncounselled group would show the no improvement. 

2. The directed group would show more improvement than the client- 

centered group. 

Fifty students in an urban high school were selected for study. For 
each student there appeared to be reasonably conclusive subjective evi- 
dence that he was experiencing more than usual difficulty in interpersonal 
relationships. From among these fifty students three groups of five 
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girls and three groups of six boys were chosen randomly. Each group 
in each sex category was then randomly designated either as control (no 
counselling), client-centered (that is, slated to receive client-centered 
counselling) or directed (that is, slated to receive directed counselling as 
described below). Before the counselling began, all students were asked 
to complete the I.P.A.T. Junior-Senior High School Personality Question- 
naire (Cattell, 1962). At the conclusion of the experimental period the 
students were again asked to fill in the same questionnaire and a com- 
parison of scores was made using t tests of the significance of differences 
between group means. 


The control groups were not counselled. The client-centered groups 
(one group of boys and one group of girls) were counselled as a group 
for five sessions of thirty-five minutes duration not more than once a 
week over a period of eight weeks. The client-centered method of 
counselling is well-known to most counsellors and those not familiar 
with it can find many good descriptions of this method, notably Rogers 
(1951). The remaining groups were counselled for similar periods and 
the same number of times using a directed approach based on the Secord 
and Backman theory. 


In the “directed” approach the total series of counselling sessions was 
deliberately planned and a “structure” was maintained by the counsel- 
lor who directed the attention of the counsellees to aspects of behaviour 
and of cognitive processes that were felt to be crucial in learning to 
build more congruent systems of personality. The chief concerns of the 
counsellor were these: 


1. To see that a definite, pre-arranged progression was followed as 
the interview sessions went on so that each component of the matrix 
received attention. 


2. To see that attention was paid to the techniques of dealing with 
the interaction processes since “According to the interpersonal con- 
gruency theory, the individual actively uses techniques or mechanisms 
for maintaining his interpersonal environment so as to maximize con- 
gruency” [Secord and Backman, p. 584]. The structure of this series 
of counselling sessions consisted of three phases. 


Phase One: The Self-Concept 


The aim of the early counselling sessions was to direct the attention 
of the individuals to their own Self-Concept in order to clarify it and 
make it as explicit as possible. The procedure was to help them reveal 
their own values and ideals, to struggle to reach tentative conclusions 
in areas of doubt, to accept differences in one another’s ideas and ideals 
and to accept the idea that one’s set of values is to some extent subject 
to change and modification as experiences accumulate. 
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Phase Two: The Self-Concept—Self-Behaviour Interaction 


Here discussions were initiated on how to act in a manner consistent 
with one’s own ideas of right and wrong, to identify sound bases on 
which to make such decisions, to decide what to do about errors and 
mistakes. The subject of semantics was brought in on a non-technical 
level using ideas by such writers as Johnson (1946); especially useful 
was Johnson’s idea of the error of dichotomizing “success” and “failure.” 


Phase Three: The Dynamics of Self-Other Interaction 


Here attention was directed to such matters as genuine consideration 
of others, selective interaction with others, empathy as a skill to develop, 
development of the ability to observe and really listen to others. It is 
not suggested that philosophical or technical discussions took place during 
this phase but relations with others were discussed in practical terms 
with a view to developing perception and a realistic appreciation of 
others. 


A question will naturally arise as to whether or not the counsellor 
did indeed use two different and clearly distinguishable methods of 
counselling with the two experimental groups. To check this out, tapes 
were made of the first five counselling sessions for each of the client- 
centered and the directed groups. These ten tapes were then played 
in random order to a group of eight competent judges each of whom was 
asked to indicate independently which type of approach was used in 
each taped session. For all the directed sessions there was 100% agree- 
ment that this was the method used. For three of the client-centered 
sessions there was 100% agreement that this method was used while for 
the remaining two 75% of the judges agreed that this was the method 
being used. 


The results of the analysis of the change between first and second 
scores on sub-tests of the I.P.A.T. Questionnaire were compared. Statisti- 
cally significant differences were found for only four sub-tests: E— 
submissive vs dominance, G—weak vs strong superego strength, J— 
given to group action vs obstructive individualism, and O—self-assured, 
placid vs apprehensive, worrying. These results are reported in Table 1. 

An examination of the data gives some support to the following 
statements: 

1. The only significant change noted for the uncounselled groups 
was in the direction of increased worry and apprehension. This sup- 
ports the first hypothesis that uncounselled groups would show no im- 
provement. 

2. One client-centered group showed a significant change in the 
direction of dominance as opposed to submissiveness. Trends were also 
noted among the client-centered groups indicating an increase in sen- 
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TABLE 1 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND TESTINGS* 


Factor Uncounselled Client-Centered Directed 
E girls4@025) boys (.025) 
€ boys (.10) 

tell aol) 
J girls (.10) 
@) boys (.10) 


“probability given in parentheses. 


sitivity, an increase in self-assurance and a decrease in worry and ap- 
prehension. This gives a degree of support to the hypothesis that client- 
centered counselling would result in some improvement. 


3. One directed group showed a significant increase in dominance 
as opposed to submissiveness and also a significant trend toward being 
less rule-bound. Another directed group showed a significant change 
toward more ready acceptance of group action as opposed to obstructive 
individualism. A trend was noted in these groups toward increased self- 
concept control and self-discipline. These findings lend some support 
to the hypothesis that directed counselling would bring about the most 
improvement. 


It seems worthwhile to note the following trends even though they 
cannot form the basis for any firm conclusions because significance of 
difference was not obtained. There was a consistent trend in the re- 
sults obtained on second testing, compared to the first test scores, which 
seemed to indicate that directed counselling may be more effective than 
client-centered counselling in increasing self-concept control and self- 
discipline. Client-centered counselling seemed to have little positive 
effect here and may even have had an inhibiting effect since both control 
(uncounselled) groups made more gains on this factor than the client- 
centered groups. It might be conjectured, though it was by no means 
proven, that attention to the techniques of bringing about congruence 
in the total personality matrix (which was attempted with the directed 
groups) may have resulted in more successful control of self-concept 
and self-behaviour. Such a result if it can be established in subsequent 
experimentation would be consistent with the Secord and Backman 
theory. 
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In conclusion it must be said that the significant results were too 
few to allow any categorical statement as to the superiority of one 
counselling method over the other. In general there was some vind- 
ication of group counselling per se inasmuch as the uncounselled groups 
not only showed no significant improvement but in one instance showed 
significant regression. 


In vindication of directed counselling based upon the Secord and 
Backman theory, one can say that it appeared to be at least as effective 
as client-centered counselling and may have been somewhat superior 
in the beneficial results obtained. There was at least sufficient evidence 
to justify further experimentation with this typé of counselling. Perhaps 
the evidence will be thought sufficient to encourage other counsellors 
to familiarize themselves with the Secord and Backman theory and to 
carry on further experimentation along the lines suggested here. If 
there is even a reasonable possibility that a directed counselling pro- 
cedure based upon this theory could provide more help per counselling 
hour for our high school students, it is worth further investigation. In 
the uncertain state of psychotherapy today, any new procedure which 
offers hope for improvement ought not to be ignored. 
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There is a close relationship between 
social class and membership on the 
high school student council. Council 
members come from a higher social 
class. They are also more active in 
extra-curricular activities, but not 
necessarily sports activities. These 
same students feel more politically 
efficacious in the area of student } 
decision-making, and hold a higher 
sense of citizen duty toward student 
elections. 


A Rertta evo 
Ponoka, Alberta 

and 
Wesel) aalsoN.l 15 
The University of Alberta 


Students’ Council Leadership 


Every high school will have a unique set of aims for the students’ 
council and its system of student government. However, it is generally 
agreed that the program of student government must contribute to the 
effectiveness of the school. Both the school and the individual must 
profit by the activities resulting from the students’ council program. Ac- 
cording to Van Pool (1964), the single most important objective is that 
of “teaching habits of responsible citizenship.” By examining a number 
of factors which may be associated with council leadership, this study 
(MacLeod, 1966) sought to determine whether the aim of responsible 
citizenship and other commonly accepted aims of student government 
are being realized. 


Theoretical Framework 


An initial factor important in determining who will be elected to the 
student council is the presence or absence of school regulations which 
restrict membership for some or all of the offices. Knill (1963) found 
that: 


The relationship between grade level and the proportion of students holding 
elected positions is something that is built into the system by tradition 
(i.e. students in the lower grades are not expected to be candidates for as 
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many offices as are the senior students) or by rules and administrative 

control (i.e. students in the lower grades are not permitted to run for top 

positions in the council) [p. 61]. 

There have been a number of studies in the area of extracurricular 
activities, and to a greater extent in the social sciences, that suggest 
the importance of three variables in determining who holds office: social 
class, attitudes toward the political process, and membership in voluntary 
organizations. 

Hollingshead’s (1949) study of Elmtown’s Youth, tested the hypo- 
thesis that “The social behavior of adolescents is related functionally 
to the positions their families occupy in the social structure of the 
community [p. 9].” An examination of the Elmtown students’ union 
revealed that students from the upper classes were disproportionately 
represented on council while the lower class students did not elect as 
many representatives as their numbers in the student body warranted. 


The general area of attitudes toward the political process has been 
studied by Campbell (1952) and Presthus (1964) while Ziblatt (1965) 
and Knill (1963) examined students’ attitudes toward politics. Knill 
used a modification of Campbell’s Political Efficacy Scale and Sense of 
Citizen Duty Scale to obtain student evaluation of the council as an 
agent for their political welfare, of themselves as effective agents in 
council affairs, and of themselves in the role of voters. He found that 
girls felt more efficacious than boys as voters in student council elections 
and that students felt increasingly more efficacious as they progressed 
to the higher grades. 

The relationship between membership on the student council and 
participation in voluntary organizations was found to be consistent with 
the findings of Presthus (1964). For the communities of “Edgewood” 
and “Riverview” a pronounced relationship between class status and 
membership in voluntary organizations was noted. This was the same 
in the ten high schools studied by Knill (1963). 


Research Design 


The study was designed to determine whether selected variables 
are related to the election of an individual to a students’ council. The 
sample surveyed consisted of the grade ten, eleven, and twelve students 
in attendance during the 1965-66 school year in the Grande Prairie 
School District. Data gathered by questionnaire were used to examine 
the social class of council and non-council students, to ascertain the 
extent to which members of the student council participate in extra- 
curricular activities as compared with the overall student population, and, 
finally, to compare the attitudes of council members toward the political 
process, as reflected in student government, with that of the other 
students. 
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The instrument used in collecting the data was devised especially 
for this investigation. The first section of the questionnaire consisted 
of items designed to measure student attitudes toward the political 
process. Questions taken from Campbell’s study of voting were modified 
for administration to high school students. The Guttman technique for 
scalogram analysis was used to determine whether the items formed a 
unidimensional scale. When items scale, the scale score an individual 
is assigned provides a description of his attitude with respect to each 
of the scale items. Further, as persons obtaining the same score have 
responded similarly, then they can be expected to be similar in the 
characteristics which the responses might represent. A second section 
of the questionnaire elicited demographic and general information such 
as age, grade, sex, council membership, membership in voluntary organ- 
izations, and occupation of the father. In subsequent analysis the Blishen 
Scale (1958) was used to translate the father’s occupation into a social 
class category. 


Results 


The first hypothesis tested was that the social class of student council 
members would be higher than that of non-members. Social class was 
determined by father’s occupation according to the Blishen Scale. The 
resulting frequency distribution is presented in Table 1. Means and 
standard deviations were computed for social classes of council and 
non-council members. A “t” test of the significance of the difference of 
means between the two groups indicated a “t” significant at the .0001 
level (two tailed). As might be expected, the application of a Mann- 
Whitney “U” test to the same data resulted in a “U” significant at the 
.0002 level (two tailed). The above results strongly support the first 
hypothesis that Council and Non-Council Members differ in social class, 
and an inspection of the means indicates that the difference favours 
Council Members (see Table 2). 


The second hypothesis stated that “council members express a more 
favorable attitude toward the political process as tested by the scale 
of political efficacy, the scale of sense of citizen duty and the scale of 
contempt for people.” The students responded to the following forced 
—choice statements: 

Political Efficacy Scale: 

Voting is the only way that students like me can have any say about how 

the students’ council runs things. 

Sometimes students’ council activities and business seem so complicated that 

a student like me can’t really understand what’s going on. 

Students like me don’t have any say about what the students’ council does. 


I don’t think student council members care much what the students like 
me think. 
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TABLE 71 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL CLASS 


BY COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 


Social Class Category 


Council Membership it 2 3 4 5) 6 7 Total 

Member oy Pe 4 3 7 7 1 43 

Non-Member Se es Peo Se Rey Te 48... 29. 303 

Total LG, OOo ie SO. ALB Me ls Su WS Sree 230 346 
TABLE 2 


TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SOCIAL 


CLASS MEANS OF COUNCIL AND NON-COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Mean Standard Deviation t 
Council Members Bid a0 4.03% 
Non-Council Members 4.55 1.64 


* Significant p < .0001 


Sense of Citizen Duty Scale: 
So many other students vote in the students’ council elections that it 
doesn’t matter much to me whether I vote or not. 


It isn’t so important to vote when you know your candidate doesn’t have 
any chance to win in the students’ council election. 


A good many students’ council elections aren’t important enough to bother 
with. 


If a person doesn’t care how an election comes out he shouldn’t vote in it. 


The Political Efficacy Scale produced a coefficient of reproducibility of 
92.8, and the Sense of Citizen Duty Scale produced a coefficient of re- 
producibility of 94.2, both above the criterion level of 90.0. Differences 
in scale scores were all in the hypothesized direction, but only the 
Political Efficacy Scale differentiated strongly between council and non- 
council members. Table 3 presents the results of Mann-Whitney “U” 
tests. 
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TABLE 3 
MANN-WHITNEY "U'' TESTS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


COUNCIL AND NON-COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Scale U Z P 
Political Efficacy 5338.0 -2.684 0037 
Sense of Citizen Duty 6820.5 -0.350 ose 


An item by item analysis of the scales was undertaken to obtain 
more detailed information about student attitudes toward the political 
process. Utilizing both “t” tests and “U” tests it was found that the 
item which provided the greatest differentiation between the two groups 
was from the Political Efficacy Scale. This item, significant at the .0001 
level, was “Students like me don’t have any say about what the student 
council does.” Attitudes were then examined for sex differences but of 
the twenty questions used to test attitudes only one reached significance 
at the .05 level. 

The third hypothesis stated that “there is a greater proportion of 
council members who participate in voluntary organizations than there 
is of non-members.” Three questions were designed to test this hypothesis 
and two further items considered the relation between executive mem- 
bership in voluntary organizations other than the student council and 
council membership. 

Students were classified by council membership and by participation 
in extracurricular activities. A chi-square test showed significance at 
the .01 level indicating that a significantly greater proportion of council 
members were participants in extracurricular activities than was the case 
for non-members. A subsidiary hypothesis to the effect that council 
members are those who participate in three or more extracurricular 
activities was supported by a chi-square test (significant at .01 level). 

One might expect that there would be more executive members of 
clubs, both within the school and outside the school, that would be 
council members than would be the case for the rest of the student 
group. However, there was little relation between non-school executive 
membership and council membership. A chi-square test produced a 
result that could be expected to occur by chance more than fifty times 
out of a hundred. In the case of school clubs over one-half the council 
members were on club executives while only one-seventh of the non- 
council students held such positions. This relationship was statistically 
significant at the .001 level. 
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Finally, the common view that the student who participates in inter- 
school sparts will be elected to a council position was not strongly sup- 
ported. There were about 10 chances in 100 that the obtained chi-square 
could have been obtained by chance. 


Implications 


There is a need for research on students’ councils that is based on 
theories which are not merely statements of what some individual 
believes ought to be, but rather are descriptive theories which can give 
rise to empirical predictions that can be confirmed in experience. Un- 
fortunately, until educators feel a need to examine critically what they 
are accomplishing when they set up systems of student government, they 
will be prescribing functions which they desire but will remain oblivious 
to the actual functioning of the council as an institution furthering demo- 
cratic principles. Thus, although many educators firmly state that 
students’ councils are providing training for all students in the operation 
of democracy, in actuality, as was indicated in the present study, the 
council may be a narrowly constituted body which is not representative 
of the student body as a whole. The feeling of a large group of students 
that they cannot influence the political process may partially account 
for a feeling of apathy toward the council and its activities. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


By: Marx W. Wartofsky (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1968). 


I find reviewing this recent contribution to the literature of philosophy 
and the philosophy of science a pleasure. In his preface the author stated 
that “the main emphasis throughout is on the philosophy of science as a 
philosophical discipline.” This is an accurate description of the form 
and content of the book and consequently the chief reason for its being, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, a most significant contribution to the field. 
Wartofsky has achieved what most writers in the philosophy of science 
have failed to achieve. He has written a philosophical treatise in the 
context of science and scientific thought that is neither pseudo-philosophy 
nor pseudo-science. For this, he is to be congratulated and it may be 
said that he has contributed significantly to bringing the philosophy of 
science to philosophical maturity. It may be said too, and argued with 
vigour, that the book deserves to be classified as scientific epistemology 
rather than as philosophy of science. I doubt if Wartofsky would re- 
cognize or accept this distinction because the emphasis he displays shows 
that he may view philosophy of science and epistemology as synonymous 
fields. This is a view with which I would not wish to disagree, and the 
exemplification of which I find encouraging. 

The book contains four parts, I ‘““The Genesis of Scientific Thought,” 
II “The Methods of Science,” III “Some Fundamental Concepts in the 
Sciences,” and, IV “Coda.” 

Only one chapter—‘“Science, Values, and the Humanistic Under- 
standing’”’—is included in the final part. It is a short chapter and serves 
only to relate scientific inquiry to the humanistic domain. One could 
wish that the author had developed this dimension more fully, but as 
considerable attention is given to it incidentally throughout the book 
the brief note in the final chapter may be justified. 


The book also contains four appendices including a short description 
of logical notation, which should prove very useful to the less philosophi- 
cally sophisticated reader, and a very comprehensive set of bibliographical 
notes. These latter make the book a valuable source for further infor- 
mation, particularly as the entries are clearly and accurately annotated. 

Part I is in content and style somewhat reminiscent of the writings 
of Karl Popper—particularly his Conjectures and Refutations (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963) but this reviewer found Wartofsky’s 
exposition somewhat more readable. It should prove interesting and 
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beneficial to students in philosophy and particularly to those in science. 
Those in the latter category are usually so grossly naive with respect 
to the conceptual bases of the processes and procedures to which they 
are expected to subscribe, that it is hoped a book such as this will be 
recommended to their attention. Throughout this part Wartofsky, unlike 
Popper, is content to maintain a descriptive and explicative role and to 
avoid propounding a particular point of view. He advances a view of 
science as human activity, describes its development from the pre- 
scientific era and explicates the contributions to its genesis by the Greeks 
with particular emphasis on science as critical activity. The result is a 
coherent exposition that makes foolish the slavish adherence to the “Two 
Cultures” attitude popularized by C. P. Snow. In fact, Wartofsky’s 
book could be sub-titled “A Refutation of the Two Cultures Myth.” 


The six chapters in Part II are devoted to a philosophical exposition 
and analysis of scientific methodology from the problems of ‘‘observation” 
through “models,” “measurement,” “experiment,” “induction and pro- 
bability” to the context of “explanation” by laws and theories. This is 
perhaps the most rewarding part of the book. The author assiduously 
maintains a philosophical perspective by giving the essential minimum 
of the methodological characteristics necessary to make his philosophical 
probings relevant and comprehensible. In our age which is typified by 
glib statements about and references to such things as “models,” ‘“ex- 
periments,” “tests,” “laws,” and “theories” it is refreshing to find a 
responsible statement about them that sets each in a relevant perspective. 
This reviewer has long been interested in and concerned by the inade- 
quate conceptual foundation of educational research. For his students, 
Wartofsky’s book is now a required study. 


In Part III Wartofsky treats “Causality,” “Space, Time, and Matter,” 
“Reduction and Explanation in the Biological Sciences,’ and “Some 
Fundamental Concepts in the Human Sciences.” The four chapters cohere 
and must be viewed as a whole. If read as a whole, they relate the 
scientific and the humanistic as two interrelated and integrated aspects 
of a single culture. Wartofsky’s is not a stereotyped exposition of the 
mechanistic processes nor is it a mere description of a series of elements. 
It is a probe into the conceptual foundations and therefore consistent 
with the aim and the title of the book. 


Marx Wartofsky has written a good book which can be confidently 
recommended to philosophers, scientists in all domains, and students 
in all fields. It is readable and should not prove too difficult for a signifi- 
cant proportion of laymen, and those who are willing to devote some 
effort to its study are not likely to remain appropriately categorized as 
laymen. 
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Editorial Comment 


The final issue of Volume XIV of the Journal includes articles on a 
range of topics. There are two articles on concept formation in young 
children, an article considering variables related to the social status 
of high school students, a discussion of the relationships among measures 
on male elementary education students, and an article dealing with the 
interaction among members of school staffs. This range of topics illus- 
trates the broad responsibilities of educators who must constantly be 
concerned with the education of children and youth, and with those who 
undertake the task of teaching. 


Everett and Armstrong present an interesting study of the responses 
of young children to concrete and pictorial materials. Their careful 
analysis, taking account of the interaction among the variables, leads 
to more definite implications concerning the selection and use of con- 
crete and pictorial representations in helping the young to form concepts. 


Liedtke and Nelson approach the question of concept formation in 
young children from yet another point of view. Liedtke, who is fluent 
in two languages and has an elementary reading ability in a third, was 
concerned about the apparent evidence that the bilingual child is handi- 
capped in concept formation. The findings of this study, if interpreted 
within the limitations as set out by the authors, may add another dimen- 
sion to the study of bilingualism and concept development. 

Chabassol and Thomas present the findings of an investigation of the 
relationships among anxiety and performance in teacher education for 
male students enrolled in elementary education. Studies of sub-groups 
in which it is difficult to get the prized “large N” are rarely reported in 
educational research. These authors report a companion study to their 
investigation of female elementary education students which was re- 
ported in an earlier issue of the Journal. 

The study by Zentner and Parr includes an examination of the vari- 
ables which seem to be related to high social status among high school 
students. These results seem to be incompatible in some respects with 
the results of similar studies of American high school students. 

Miklos and Brietkreuz discuss the use of an interaction model for 
examining the structural characteristics of schools. The model most 
frequently used to analyze these characteristics is the bureaucratic 
model. The authors conclude that the analysis of communication and 
interaction patterns within school staffs may be used with other than 
small samples and that the data from such an analysis are a useful supple- 
ment to information gathered in a study of the bureaucratic dimensions 


of schools. 
P.A.L. 
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The study compared young children’s 
responses to concrete and pictorial 
modes of representing perceptual 
data. Concrete materials were more 
effective than pictorial materials, 
with age significantly affecting 

the level of response. Sex and 
socio-economic status had no signi- 
ficant effect on level of response. 
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The University of Alberta 


Responses of Young Children to Two 
Modes of Representation’ 


The relationships among language, thought, and reality can be ex- 
emplified most clearly in concept formation. Working with concrete 
perceptual data, the young child first identifies then labels the stimuli 
of his environment. Later, he assembles categories and names them, 
building a rich fabric of meaning around the concepts and their verbal 
tags. The child’s definition of a word suggests the level reached in this 
search for more concentrated, i.e., more abstract, meaning. Thus, cogni- 
tive development matches linguistic growth, paralleled by a movement 
to increasing use of more abstract stimulus materials until pictorial repre- 
sentations and even words can be manipulated, categorized, and defined. 
The processes by which the child uses reality to think and to produce 
ever more sophisticated language are not well known but can be ob- 
served to some degree through a study of language. The fluency, pre- 
cision, and abstractness of his language should be an index of the 
power of the child’s thought. 

It is, then, well known that the very young child first uses concrete 
materials as a source for perceptual data and that, increasingly, more 
abstract materials are substituted. It was the purpose of the present 
study to determine whether concrete or pictorial representations would 
evoke more meaningful responses from young children. It was hypo- 
thesized that more meaningful responses would be elicited by the use 


1 Based on an unpublished M.Ed. thesis by Lorene M. Everett, Department of Ele- 
mentary Education, The University of Alberta. 
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of concrete stimuli and that the quality of the responses would be con- 
ditioned by age, sex, and socio-economic status. 


Sample 


The sample of sixty children consisted of ten boys and ten girls at 
ages three, four, and five, with half of the children at each age level 
coming from low socio-economic status (LSES) homes and half from 
high socio-economic status (HSES) homes. Socio-economic status was 
determined by combining the occupational rating of both parents as 
listed on the Blishen Occupational Scale (1961). Children from the two 
extremes of the socio-economic rating scale were selected from the 
study, with those considered HSES coming from homes where the 
parents were employed in professional occupations, many having uni- 
versity or highly specialized training, while parents of those considered 
LSES were employed in unskilled occupations. All subjects were at- 
tending preschool centres in Edmonton, Canada. 


Test Procedure 


Highteen objects represented in two different modes were: shoe, 
saw, apple, cow, turtle, stove, dress, airplane, scissors, bed, bread, train, 
corn, elephant, truck, hammer, jeans, and chair (Figure 1). The two 
modes of representation were (a) concrete (toy representations of 
familiar objects), and (b) pictorial (black and white line drawings). 


In order to assess the ability of the children to respond to the two 
modes, three tasks were administered individually to each child, first 
in one mode of representation and three weeks later in the other mode, 
with the order of presentation being varied systematically. Responses 
were recorded on a dictaphone, transcribed on cards by a qualified steno- 
grapher, and scored by the experimenter. Reliability of scoring was 
ascertained by interscorer agreement. 

As a means of establishing rapport with each subject, several stimulus 
objects, in whichever mode was being used in the test situation, were 
displayed, manipulated, and talked about by the subject and the in- 
vestigator prior to Task 1. 

For Task 1 (Definition) the child was presented with a stimulus 
cue (either concrete or pictorial), asked to name it, then encouraged 
to tell as much about it as he could. Responses to Task 1 were 
scored according to the modified Feifel-Lorge Qualitative Scale (1950) 
which was revised on the basis of results of a pilot study which had 
utilized several rating scales as a means for evaluating children’s de- 
finitional responses (Everett, 1968). Each response was scored according 
to the following scale: 

(a) Synonym Category (e.g. orange—a fruit) =3 points, 

(b) Explanation, Use, Description Category (e.g. orange—you eat it; it 

grows on trees) —2 points, 
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in concrete and pictorial modes of repre- 


Fig. 1. Examples of stimulus materials 
sentation. 
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(c) Demonstration, Repetition, Illustration and Inferior Explanation (e.g. 
puddle—a puddle of water; eye—point to eye) =1 point. 


A score was obtained for each cue stimulus by giving credit for all 
responses elicited by that stimulus. 

A count of all the scorable responses was also recorded in order to 
determine what, if any, relationship there was between quality and 
quantity of responses. 

In Task 2 (Categorization), twelve stimulus cues were placed on 
a table, the child was asked to label each object, then six more stimuli 
were presented, one at a time, with the child being asked in each case 
to look at all the pictures (or toys) that were on the table and find 
the ones that were the same as or like the stimulus. The subject was 
encouraged to look carefully at all stimuli and be quite certain that he 
had included all those he thought belonged together. 

Upon indicating that he had finished, the subject was asked to explain 
the reason he had grouped together the items he had selected. 

The subject received credit in Task 2 (a) for the number of items 
placed in a logical category, and (b) for the explanation given for the 
grouping according to Annett’s Scheme of Classification (1959) as 
follows: 

(a) Class name (e.g. animals, tools) =4 points, 

(b) Similarities (e.g. corn, apple, bread—eat all of them) =3 points, 

(c) Contiguity (e.g. corn, cow—the cow eats the corn)=2 points, 

(c) Enumeration (e.g. the cow is on a farm, the turtle is in the water)=1 

point. 

In Task 3 (Identification), six cue stimuli were placed upon a table. 
Three definitions in the form of questions had been prepared for each 
of the six cue stimuli, based on a hierarchy of levels of conceptualization 
from abstract to concrete. The experimenter then presented the child 
with the highest level definition for each of the cue stimuli, one at a 
time, asking the child to indicate which of the six stimuli on the table 
had been defined. The child was free to identify the correct stimulus 
by naming, pointing to, or using any means that indicated an under- 
standing of the appropriate object. 

The subjects were able to identify each stimulus at one of three levels 
ranging from concrete to abstract, with a score of three obtained for 
identification at the most abstract level; two points at the functional 
level; and one at the concrete level. 


Results and Discussion 
Responses to the three tasks were subjected to three-way analyses 
of variance with repeated measures on the last factor. The .05 level of 
significance was used to evaluate the findings. Age, mode of representa- 
tion, socio-economic status and sex were the variables considered. A 
summary of the findings follows.” 


2 Complete information on the statistical analyses may be obtained from the authors. 
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1. Age: On each of the tasks, age was found to have a statistically 
significant effect, with an increase in age resulting in an increase in 
level of achievement. Upon examining mean scores it was discovered 
that there were substantial gains on quality of definitions given; from 
age three to four (concrete—gain of 6 points; pictorial—gain of 8 points), 
and from four to five (concrete—7; pictorial—8). A smaller increase 
was found in quantity of scorable responses between three and four 
years (concrete—3; pictorial—3) and between four and five years 
(concrete—4; pictorial—4). These results seem to indicate that although 
the quantity of responses increases steadily with age, the quality in- 
creases more rapidly, resulting in superior definitions given in fewer 
words as children get older (Figure 2). 

The gains made from one age level to the next on the categorization 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of mean scores for age groups on quality and quantity of defi- 
nitional responses. 
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task were also significant, with the ability to produce and explain group- 
ings at a higher level of conceptualization increasing with age. 

Similarily, but to a lesser degree, the ability to identify at a more 
abstract level increased with age (Figure 3). 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of mean scores for age groups on test tasks for concrete and 
pictorial modes of representation. 


2. Mode: In Task 1 (Definition) and Task 2 (Categorization), the 
concrete mode of representation evoked significantly superior responses 
compared to those evoked by the pictorial mode. However, on Task 3 
(Identification), mode of stimulus presentation resulted in little dif- 
ference in the quality of responses, with the three year old children 
actually performing at a slightly higher level in response to the pictorial 
mode. Although the concrete mode evoked superior responses on Task 1 
and 2 at the four and five year levels, the differences in response between 
modes was not so great as for three year olds. . 

3. Socio-Economic Status: Studies utilizing the Feifel-Lorge Qualita- 
tive Scale (Grant, 1965; Labensohn, 1967) have clearly shown that verbal 
ability of HSES children is signifciantly superior to that of LSES chil- 
dren. However, in the present study, when the child’s conceptual 
understanding was measured by non-verbal, as well as verbal means, 
socio-economic status was not found to have any significant effect on 
ability to perform in either mode. 

4. Sex: No sex differences were found in ability to deal with either 
mode of representation on any of the three tasks. 
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Conclusions and Implications 


As concrete materials were found to elicit greater conceptual under- 
standing in young children than did pictorial materials, it would seem 
important that teachers of preschool and primary children recognize 
this difference in stimulus potential. Young children’s difficulties in 
dealing with mathematical and language symbols may arise from a lack 
of ability to deal with pictorial stimuli. Thus, it would seem important 
that numerous experiences with concrete objects are provided in early 
childhood education programs. 


Even though most of the subjects could correctly label all of the 
stimuli in both modes, this did not assure that they could talk meaning- 
fully about or classify the cue stimuli. Therefore, if a measure of a 
young child’s conceptual understanding is desired, it would seem likely 
that a test which required the child to carry out a variety of tasks in 
both concrete and pictorial material would be most valid. Obviously, 
minimal recognition as a measure of vocabulary knowledge would seem 
inadequate. 

The difference between performance in response to the two modes 
of representation was much greater for three year olds than for the 
five year olds, which seems to indicate that three year olds are more 
tied to concrete sensory attributes than are five year olds. Early child- 
hood educators should devise programs to help children see the relation- 
ship between various modes of representation and aid them in making a 
transition from the subjective, sensor-motor phase to a more objective, 
abstract phase of thinking. 


If the trend displayed by the three, four, and five year old children 
described in the study reported here continues into primary grades, 
it would seem that primary grade children should be quite competent 
in dealing with familiar concepts in either mode. However, new concepts 
might be more meaningfully developed through the employment of 
concrete material. 

Contrary to the findings of a similar study by Sigel, Anderson, and 
Shapiro (1966), it was found that ability to deal with phenomena in 
varying modes of representation was not influenced significantly by 
socio-economic status. However, this may be due to the lack of extremes 
in socio-economic status of the people living in Edmonton. A similar 
study with larger numbers of children from extremely disadvantaged 
areas might indicate a significant difference in their ability to deal with 
the two modes of representation. 

Since some trends were indicated here, a longitudinal study includ- 
ing a greater span of years might serve to confirm present indications 
and, also, to determine the influence of such variables as sex and socio- 
economic status. 
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Two samples of Grade One pupils, one 
monolingual and the other bilingual, 
were tested on a specially constructed 
Concepts of Linear Measurement Test 
based on Piaget’s test items. The 
bilingual sample proved to be signif- 
icantly superior to the monolingual 
sample on the concept formation test. 


WERNER W. LIEDTKE 
and 

EO Yar: Hs SOON 

The University of Alberta 


Concept Formation and Bilingualism 


Introduction 


Research reports on bilingualism are numerous, and most investi- 
gators have dealt with the relation of bilingualism and intelligence. In 
one of the more recent studies (Peal and Lambert, 1962) it was reported 
that bilingualism has favourable intellectual consequences. The study 
conducted by these authors yielded the following results: in a com- 
parison of bilingual and monolingual children, the bilinguals were intel- 
lectually superior, possessed greater verbal skills, exhibited greater 
mental flexibility, were more facile at concept formation, and achieved 
higher grades in school. It was the purpose of the study reported here 
(Liedtke, 1968) to consider just one of these stated results and test 
for the effects of bilingualism on concept formation. 


Concept Formation 


Perhaps the greatest quantity of work in the field of concept for- 
mation has been conducted by the Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget. He 
has concerned himself not only with the learner, but also with the 
substance to be learned and its structure or logical organization. With 
his ingenuous methods and experiments he has probed into the growth 
of children’s concepts in a variety of areas. In his books on number 
(1952) and geometry (1960) Piaget makes brilliant suggestions as to 
how concepts develop out of simple behaviour patterns, and how a 
basic repertoire of numerical and geometric concepts is formed. His 
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investigations help us realize that children must assimilate more and 
more experience in order to make valid generalizations later. The re- 
sults of his experiments vividly demonstrate that the development of 
mathematical concepts and ideas is a long and slow process. 


Concept formation represents a major part of intellectual develop- 
ment. According to Piaget’s theory, intellectual development proceeds 
through qualitatively distinct stages that occur in a definite sequence. 
During each stage the child acquires the abilities that prepare him for 
the next stage. The rate of preparation, according to Piaget, is deter- 
mined by four factors: maturation, experience, social interaction, and 
equilibration. Experience and social interaction are cultural rather than 
genetic factors. There is an implication that the sequence of stages is 
fixed, but that the ages at which they occur is not. However, Piaget’s 
developmental approach to behaviour change “is characteristically not 
concerned with any systematic exploration of other independent vari- 
ables which may temporarily accelerate or retard the appearance of 
the behavior studied [Flavell, 1963, p. 17].” 


Experience and social interaction are the two main factors re- 
sponsible for individual differences or retardation and acceleration of 
concept formation. Adler (1966) in commenting on proposed revisions 
of the arithmetic program concludes that acceleration of learning is 
not ruled out by Piaget’s theory of stages in the development of thinking. 
At least two of the contributing factors, the experience acquired in 
interaction with the physical environment and the influence of the 
social milieu, are subject to our control since they are cultural rather 
than genetic. 


Bilingualism 

Many children are brought up in a bilingual home environment. 
They learn two languages simultaneously at a very early age. Thus, 
they are exposed to an environment that is in a way unique and com- 
plex. Most of them have two ‘worlds’ of experience. The factor of 
social interaction in Piaget’s developmental theory includes the ex- 
plicit and implicit teaching of the child by other people in his environ- 
ment. Learning two languages or two symbols for every object implies 
a great degree of explicit teaching. One might hypothesize that a young 
child learning two languages at the same time is exposed to a greater 
amount of social interaction when compared to someone his own age 
learning just one language. The question arises whether the bilingual 
child’s experiences are different enough to effect his intellectual develop- 
ment in any significant way. 


As mentioned previously, there ‘exist numerous studies that have 
been concerned with bilingualism. Jensen (1962) in a two article sum- 
mary lists many disadvantages of bilingualism ranging from speech 
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handicap and intellectual immaturity to emotional instability and social 
maladjustment. However, he points out that most of these results came 
from studies that used varying definitions of bilingualism, few subjects, 
and a great variety of procedures, and argues that bilingualism may 
indeed be an advantage to the child’s intellectual development. 

Peal and Lambert (1962) present a thorough review of studies on 
bilingualism. They found that most of the reports support the detrimental 
effect of bilingualism on intellectual development, a few found no 
significant difference between monolinguals and bilinguals, and only 
two studies concluded that bilingualism has favourable intellectual con- 
sequences. Also stated in their report is the fact that many of the 
studies failed to define monolingualism and bilingualism, did not control 
for socioeconomic status differences, compared different age groups 
or failed to consider the educational background of their subjects. A 
carefully controlled study by the investigators contradicted much of the 
existing evidence about bilinguals. In comparing the intelligence of 
bilinguals and monolinguals they found that on the tests administered 
the bilinguals scored significantly higher on all verbal and most non- 
verbal parts of their tests. On none of the subtests did the monolinguals 
score higher than the bilinguals. Most bilinguals achieved higher grades 
in school. The bilinguals possessed greater verbal skills, exhibited greater 
mental flexibility and they were more facile at concept formation. 


The Study 

Purpose and Hypotheses 

It was the purpose of this study to consider the experience of be- 
coming bilingual at any early age and to test for its effects on mental 
development. A comparison of certain aspects of concept development 
of bilingual and monolingual children was then made. To make the 
comparison a test on concepts of linear measurement was constructed 
to serve as the main instrument. The test consisted of six subtests which 
dealt with the following aspects of linear measurement: (a) recon- 
structing relations of distance, (b) conservation of length, (c) con- 
servation of length with change of position, (d) conservation of length 
with distortion of shape, (e) measurement of length, and (f) subdivid- 
ing a straight line. Each of the sub-tests has items similar to items de- 
vised by Jean Piaget (1960, pp. 67-149). The subtests were used to 
find out how children judge distances and how they come to an under- 
standing of conservation and measurement of length. 

The results of the Concepts of Linear Measurement Test were used 
to test the following hypotheses: 

When adjustments are made for differences in age, kindergarten attendance, 

sex, intelligence, and socioeconomic status: 

(a) Monolingual and bilingual children do not differ in their understandings 

of linear measurement concepts (Total Test). 
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(b) Monolingual and bilingual children do not differ in their ability to 
conserve length (Subtests 1-4). 
(c) Monoglingual and bilingual children do not differ in their ability to mea- 
sure length (Subtests 5 & 6). 
The data gathered on age, kindergarten attendance, sex, intelligence, 
and socioeconomic status were also used to test whether any one of 
these was a significant factor in predicting scores on the Concepts of 
Linear Measurement Test. 


The Samples 

The two samples required for this study came from six schools of 
the Edmonton Separate School System. Nine grade one classrooms 
were made available. 

The criterion for choosing the monolingual subjects was that they 
had no functional knowledge of a second language and that only one 
language was spoken at home. One hundred thirty-seven pupils from 
six of the classrooms met this criterion. A table of random numbers 
was used to select fifty subjects. The resulting sample consisted of 
twenty-five girls and twenty-five boys. 


Bilinguals were defined as children who had used two languages 
before entering school and who were exposed to both languages at 
home. The classroom teachers helped in selecting the fifty subjects 
for the second sample from the remaining three rooms which were 
set up for bilingual children. The bilinguals received instruction in 
English and French, whereas the monolinguals were instructed solely 
in English. There were twenty-five females and twenty-five males in 
the bilingual sample. 


Data Collected 


The Concepts of Linear Measurement Test was administered in- 
dividually to each subject during the month of May, 1968. 


Each subject’s age was calculated to the nearest month on the day 
of testing. The socioeconomic status for each subject was established 
by referring to the Occupational Class Scale constructed by Blishen 
(1961). A numerical value was given to each subject according to the 
father’s occupation. All the subjects had written the S.R.A.—Primary 
Mental Abilities Test (Thurstone, revised 1962, Grades K to 1) a month 
prior to the investigation. 


Results 


To find out whether the two samples differed significantly on the 
basis of age, socioeconomic status and intelligence, t-ratios were cal- 
culated. The results of the t-tests are shown in Table 1. 

A check was made on each subject’s pre-school experience. Fifty- 
two per cent of the monolinguals and seventy-four per cent of the 
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TABLE 1 
T-TESTS COMPARING MEANS OF THE 


SAMPLES ON AGE, SEX, AND INTELLIGENCE 


Means 


Monolinguals Bilinguals t= (calculated) 


Age (years) 6.85 6.82 0.435 
Socioeconomic Status 49.16 49.56 0.265 
Intelligence 107.40 104,22 a We Fas 


44 (.05) = 1.985 


bilingual sample had attended either kindergarten or playschool. Since 
the difference in attendance for the two samples was rather large, the 
significance of kindergarten attendance in predicting scores on the 
Concepts of Linear Measurement Test was checked. Independent of 
the group membership, the kindergarten attendance and the scores on 
this test were correlated. The resultant correlation coefficient of 0.141 
was not significant at the .05 level. 


The test on concepts of linear measurement was scored and the 
means, variances, and standard deviations for the two samples and the 
total group were calculated. The results are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
MEANS, VARIANCES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
"CONCEPTS OF LINEAR MEASUREMENT TEST' SCORES FOR 


MONOLINGUALS, BILINGUALS, AND TOTAL SAMPLE 


Standard 
Mean Variance Deviation 
Monolinguals LOS 72 13.88 Cop. 
Bilinguals 13372 se 3.70 
Total Group L2a2e 1576 Jao 
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Multiple linear regression analysis was used to analyze the results 
in terms of the research hypotheses. The results of the analysis are 
summarized in Tables 3 and 4. 

TABLE 3 


MULTIPLE-LINEAR REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


OF THE HYPOTHESES 


Degrees of Freedom 


Source Num. Den. F-Ratio 
Total Test 1 94 16.04% 
Part 1 (Conservation) 1 94 g.418 
Part 2 (Measurement) zi 94 18.08° 


a 
F 95 (1294) = 3.95 


TABLE 4 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS FOR INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Source Num. Den. F-Ratio 
Age 1 99 Det 3 
Kindergarten Attendance L 29 2.U2 
Sex a 99 2 oer 
Intelligence ia 99 4.16° 
Socioeconomic Status a O9%5 300 


a 
F 95 (1299) = 3.94 
Conclusions and Discussion 


On the basis of testing the research hypotheses the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 


(a) The mean for the bilingual sample on the Concepts of Linear 
Measurement Test was significantly higher than the mean for the mono- 
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lingual sample. This result is in agreement with Peal and Lambert’s 
(1962) finding that bilingualism has favourable effects on intellectual 
functioning. From their study they concluded that bilinguals were more 
facile at concept formation. 

(6) The mean for the bilingual sample on the ‘Conservation’ part 
(Part I: subtests one to four) of the test was significantly higher than 
the mean for the monolingual sample. If the higher score implies that 
the concept is more advanced and more highly developed, the bilingual 
children manifest a better understanding of the concept when com- 
pared with monolingual children of the same age. 

(c) The mean for the bilingual sample on the ‘Measurement’ part 
(Part II: subtests five and six) of the test was significantly higher 
than the mean for the monolingual sample. This suggests that the mea- 
surement concept, too, had developed to a more advanced stage in the 
bilingual subjects. 

These results seem to indicate that the linguistic and cultural exper- 
ience of the bilinguals is an advantage. The evidence would seem to de- 
monstrate the importance of social interaction and social environment 
as ingredients of experience. Intelligence factors necessary for concept 
formation seem to be developed to a greater extent in the bilingual 
subjects. 

Of all the independent variables considered only intelligence (1.Q. 
scores) was found to be a significant factor in predicting scores on the 
Concepts of Linear Measurement Test. This result is in agreement with 
Almy (1966) who reviewed several studies that related intelligence 
and results of Piagetian tests of concept formation. She concluded that 
the safest generalization one can make is that to some degree “bright- 
ness” pays off. Pelletier (1966) also found that children with high 
mental ability were definitely more advanced in their development 
of the concepts of linear measurement than children with low mental 
ability. 

It is probable that the chronological age range was not large enough 
and the socioeconomic levels represented here were not diverse enough 
to produce any significant correlation with the test score. 


The results of this study give rise to several implications. If bilingua- 
lism increases intellectual potential and is beneficial to concept for- 
mation then a second language should be introduced during the early 
years when experience and environmental factors are most effective 
in contributing to the development of intelligence. 

The results of this study seem to indicate that becoming bilingual 
speeds up the normal process of some parts of mental development. 
According to Peal and Lambert (1962) the speaking of two languages 
diversifies the intellectual structure. Teachers and administrators who 
deal with or instruct students who are bilingual should consider that 
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these pupils could be advanced in the development of certain concepts 
and make provisions for curricular adjustments which would take such 
development into account. 


The results seem to indicate that bilingual children conserve length 
before monolinguals do. If this is true for other conservations, it could 
be that bilingualism accelerates development, and the bilinguals reach 
the concrete operational stage before the monolinguals do. This of 
course would have important implications for those who teach such 
students in the primary grades. 
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A summary of the intercorrelations 
obtained for scores in anxiety, 
academic aptitude, academic achieve- 
ment and teaching performance for 50 
male elementary education students. 
Negative correlations were obtained 
between scores for anxiety and for 
all other variables. A comparison 
with an earlier study based on 
female students reveals a number 

of marked differences. 
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University of Victoria 


Anxiety, Aptitude, Achievement and 
Performance in Male Elementary Teachers 


The purpose of the present study was to determine the relationship 
between the non-intellectual factor, anxiety, and the variables academic 
aptitude, scholastic achievement, and performance in a given area, to 
wit, classroom teaching. This study is essentially a replication of an 
earlier study done by the same authors (1967) which utilized a popu- 
lation of female teachers. 

Method 

Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) provided a 
measure of anxiety (Taylor, 1953). Academic aptitude was evaluated 
by the School and College Ability Test (SCAT), and final grade point 
averages (GPA) served as measures of academic achievement. The sub- 
jects used in this study were 50 male elementary student teachers and 
scores made on the above variables were correlated with final practice 
teaching grades (FPTG) in each case. 

The subjects were in their second year at the University of Victoria 
and were enrolled in the Faculty of Education. This second year is the 
professional year for such students and, with the exception of a second 
year English course, all work is taken in the Faculty of Education. The 
year previously the students had taken five courses, four from the 
Faculty of Arts and Science and one, a first year course in educational 
psychology, from the Faculty of Education. 
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In their professional year these students are required to teach for 
a total of about eight weeks. At the end of the practice teaching sessions, 
a final grade in teaching is calculated for each student teacher. This 
grade is a composite of the evaluations from eight to twelve cooperating 
teachers and faculty members who have observed the student’s teaching 
and have provided criticism and advice. Grade point averages are also 
calculated for each student at the end of the April examination period. 
This grade point average for professional year students is influenced 
by the mark received for practice teaching. The latter contributes 
33 1/3% to the former, so that a spuriously high positive correlation 
might be expected between the two scores. 


The Manifest Anxiety Scale was given to the students in their first 
term. To the original fifty items of the MAS were added an additional 
one hundred items not intended to measure anxiety, but designed to 
mask the true nature of the scale. Taylor’s items were arranged in 
three groups, in the order suggested by Hoyt and Magoon (1954). Those 
items which Hoyt and Magoon found to be most closely correlated with 
clinical assessments of anxiety were grouped so as to yield the score 
MAS,. The items which were next in agreement with clinical assess- 
ments of anxiety yielded the MAS, score. Those items poorest in this 
respect yielded the MAS, score. The total scores, MAS,, for all three sub- 
tests combined, were also obtained for each subject. All students in- 
volved in this study had taken the School and College Ability Test on 
being enrolled at the University of Victoria in their first year and three 
scores, verbal (SCAT,), quantitative (SCAT,), and total (SCAT,)) were 
available. 


Results 
Table 1 provides the following information: 


1. All subtest scores on the MAS correlated significantly with each 
other and with the total MAS score. It will be seen that MAS., cal- 
culated from those items which Hoyt and Magoon found to be the 
poorest indicators of clinical anxiety, correlate somewhat more 
poorly with MAS, and MAS, than do these subtest scores with each 
other, and also less well with MAS, than do MAS, and MAS.,. 


2. The twelve correlations between measures of anxiety, MAS, and 
measures of academic aptitude, SCAT, are evenly divided into posi- 
tive and negative results. However, whereas none of the positive 
correlations approach significance, two of the negative ones do, 
though only at the .05 and .10 levels. 


3. SCAT, and SCAT, scores are positively related, with significance be- 
yond the .001 level. 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MAS, SCAT, GPA, AND 
FPTG SCORES FOR MALE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


MAS MAS MAS MAS |. SCAT oe SCAT GPA FPTG 


MAS, --- 68 55 89 14 opprpsa 32° Jno ciaewab 
MAS, === == 45 SLT ORO ee UOC eee PORT: 
MAS, === 79 22 1 Fame, SIRS. DSCs, 
MAS, --= ee 11 indvguiteas Ut Ts'o" 
iO eg age si oe ae en OS ae) 
Boa? Anil medal peeiie. Mi 2ohe pit avienoiels 17) S2kqH 
SCAT, --= mee aan <= a 22 88 
ee ee ee, oon = — oe 60 
Rhadern:ovitiseg baetald ee peel “n= -Letod adt-2abese 
i =< .001 ie sic 405 Theersse dO 


4. SCAT, and SCAT, scores are negatively related, but with signifi- 
cance beyond the .10 level of confidence only. 

5. SCAT, and SCAT, scores are negatively related, but the finding is 
not a significant one. 

6. All correlations between MAS scores and GPA are negatively re- 
lated, but not significantly so. 

7. SCAT scores tend to be positively correlated with GPA, but the re- 
sults do not approach significance. 

8. All MAS scores are negatively correlated with FPTF. In two cases 
the correlation is beyond the .05 level of confidence. 

9. SCAT, and SCAT, are negatively correlated with FPTG, but the 
findings are not significant. 

10. SCAT, and FPTG are positively correlated, with significance beyond 
the .001 level of confidence. 

11. GPA and FPTG scores reveal a correlation significant at the .001 
level but, as noted above, this relationship is spuriously high. 
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Discussion 


The high and positive correlations between the various subtests of 
the MAS with each other and with MAS, were to be expected. However, 
the correlations between SCAT, and SCAT, and the relation each of 
these bears to SCAT, comes as a surprise. One would not have expected 
a correlation of the magnitude of .73 between the verbal and quantitative 
scores of the SCAT, as these subtests supposedly measure quite dif- 
ferent abilities. Further, inasmuch as the SCAT, and SCAT, scores con- 
tribute to the SCAT; score, it is surprising to find negative scores be- 
tween the two subtest scores and the total score. The relationships be- 
tween all MAS scores and SCAT scores are in the expected direction 
if we assume that high scores in anxiety would interfere with, or de- 
press, measures of academic ability. A similar, negative relationship is 
noted between anxiety scores and measures of academic achievement. 
Again, the direction of the correlation is as we might expect but the mag- 
nitude of the findings is not impressive. A similar comment might be 
made with reference to the relationship between all SCAT scores and 
GPA. One would imagine that measured academic ability would bear a 
much closer relationship with final grades in courses taken than is re- 
vealed here. Final grades in teaching are negatively related to high 
scores in anxiety, as might be expected. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to explain the correlations noted between SCAT and FPTG scores. 
Whereas SCAT, and SCAT, reveals negative relationships with teaching 
grades, the total SCAT score shows a very high and positive correlation 
with final grades in teaching. Indeed, for this group of elementary male 
teachers, the SCAT; score is the single best predictor of teaching success. 


- A comparison of the results of this study with those of the earlier 
study by Chabassol and Thomas which utilized 124 female elementary 
teachers is of interest. There are a number of quite remarkable changes 
in both direction (i.e., sign) and in magnitude of the correlations noted 
in these two studies. It was found in the present project that the twelve 
correlations between MAS and SCAT scores were evenly divided be- 
tween positive and negative results, with two of the negative results 
significant at the .10 level. In the study involving females, eleven of 
the twelve correlations were negative, although none was significant. 
Relationships between SCAT subtest scores and between these scores 
and SCAT, differ remarkably in the two studies. The correlation be- 
tween SCAT, and SCAT, was .15 for females, but .73 for males. Again, 
the correlation between SCAT, and SCAT, was .82 for females and -.25 
for males, with the former being significant beyond the .001 level of con- 
fidence, positively, and the latter significant beyond the .10 level of 
confidence, in the negative direction. Finally, SCAT, and SCAT, scores 
reveal correlations of .65 for females but -.13 for the present male group. 
Of the four MAS and FPTG correlations in the earlier study, three were 
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positive, one was negative, and none was significant. In the present 
project, all these correlations were negative, and two were significantly 
so. The most noticeable difference between the two sets of findings re- 
lates to the correlation between SCAT, and FPTG. For the female 
population the correlation was found to be -.21, but for the present group 
it was seen to be .88 and, as noted above, the single best predictor for 
teaching success for males. On the basis of the above comparisons, it 
can be stated that correlations between SCAT-MAS, SCAT -FPTG, 
MAS -FPTG, and SCAT,-FPTG differ quite notiveably, according to 
the sex of the subjects involved. Those who would predict success in 
teaching on the basis of scores made on other variables must take into 
account the sex of the teachers for whom the predictions are being made. 
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Influence and social structures in 
school organizations are investigated 
through an analysis of communication 
and interaction patterns among staff 
members. It was concluded that this 
method of analysis need not be con- 
fined to case studies nor to small 
schools, and that is useful as a 
supplement to methods based on the 
bureaucratic model. 
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Analysis of Influence and Social 
Structures in Schools 


Most recent approaches to the analysis of the structural characteristics 
of schools viewed as organizations have relied heavily upon descriptions 
which involve bureaucratic or similar dimensions (MacKay, 1964, Kole- 
sar, 1967). Variations in structural characteristics are described in terms 
of variations in measures obtained from the information which members 
of the organization provide about the presence or absence of specific 
characteristics. This research strategy has proven to be useful in yielding 
insights into the nature of school and school system organization; however, 
like any single approach, it also suffers from deficiencies as far as pro- 
viding a complete and accurate portrayal of the object under study. 


In the first place, such research tends to focus on a fairly limited 
aspect of structure, namely on those features most closely related to the 
formal or deliberately planned parts of the organization. It does not even 
begin to provide information about the complex network of relationships 
which develops within the formal framework; that is, it does not offer 
adequate means for identifying and analyzing significant centres of power 
and influence or the channels of communication through which influence 
is exerted. Secondly, in spite of attempts to allow for the interrelated- 
ness of parts and the dynamic character of an organization, research 
based on the bureaucratic model is struggling essentially with a static 
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model and presents significant but limited possibilities for contributing 
to the development of a more comprehensive model of organizations. The 
research approaches outlined in this paper are not presented as al- 
ternatives to the type of research just described. Instead these strategies 
are proposed because of their possibilities for supplementing and com- 
plementing studies of bureaucratic characteristics to provide a more 
complete description of an organization and expanded possibilities for 
testing hypotheses about organizational dynamics. 


Problem and Research Procedures 


The research project described in this paper was based on the as- 
sumption that useful information about significant structural charac- 
teristics of school organizations can be obtained through the analysis 
of communication and interaction patterns which develop among mem- 
bers of the school staff.' Specifically, the project was designed to study 
the influence and subgroup structures in relation to the following 
questions: 

a. What are the characteristics of school influence structures, and what are 

the bases of personal influence? 

b. What are the characteristics of task and non-task related subgroup struc- 

tures? 

c. How much overlap is there between task and non-task related structures? 
Similar studies have been carried out by Boyan (1951), McCleary (1957), 
and House (1966) among others; however, in each of these instances the 
objective of the study was to provide an intensive analysis of a single 
school. The present study was designed to examine similarities and dif- 
ferences across a sample of schools. Although questions and hypotheses 
were suggested by previous research, the study was not based on any 
clearly delimited theorizing about the characteristics of influence and 
subgroup structures. It will become evident in the report that the study 
was guided mainly by attempts to test some commonly held notions about 
the formation of subgroups within larger organizations and about the 
bases of interpersonal influence. 


Sample 

The sample for this study consisted of 18 non-city schools whose staff 
members were willing to participate in the research project. The schools 
varied in size from 14 to 33 staff members; a variety of types in terms 
of grade range, from elementary to senior high school, was included. 
Members of the research team visited all but one of the schools for the 
purpose of administering the questionnaires; in the one instance responses 
were obtained by mail. Completed questionnaires were obtained from 
389 staff members in the 18 schools, including principals, vice-principals, 
counsellors, teachers, secretaries, and librarians. 


1 The research project was supported by a grant from the Alberta Advisory Committee 
for Educational Studies. 
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Instrumentation 


The instruments and research procedures used in this study were 
based upon and were extensions of those described by Blocker, McCabe, 
and Prendergast (1964). Basic data were provided by the responses of 
staff members to six sociometric-type questions. Respondents circled 
the code numbers of all those persons with whom they interacted or 
communicated in six difference contexts; that is, the data provided six 
“slices” of interaction patterns in the schools at a particular point in 
time. The six dimensions: communication, socialization, three reliance 
dimensions, and attributed influence were defined operationally by these 
questions: 

a. During the course of a typical school week, in school or out of school, 
with which individuals are you likely to discuss general school matters 
(teaching duties, school events, etc.)? (General Task Related Com- 
munication) 

b. With which individuals are you most likely to socialize informally during 
recesses, during noon hours, and/or before and after school hours? 
(Socialization) 

c. If you had a problem concerning discipline in your classroom from whom 
would you likely seek advice? (Reliance—Discipline) 

d. If you had a problem concerning the organization of teaching materials, 
teaching methods, tests or assignments, from whom would you likely 
seek advice? (Reliance—Teaching) 

e. If you had a problem concerning the interpretation of school policies and 
regulations from whom would. you likely seek advice? (Reliance— 
Policies) 

f. In your opinion, which individuals in this school are most influential in 
initiating changes in general school practices such as testing programs, 
school regulations, school activities, etc.? (Attributed—lInfluence) 


Responses to all but the second question were used in the analysis 
of influence structures; the first two questions yielded the data for the 
analysis of subgroup structures. - 


Analysis 

The basic procedures which have been developed for the analysis of 
sociomatrices were applied in this study (Glanzer & Blaser, 1959; Blocker, 
McCabe & Prendergast, 1964).2 A sociomatrix was constructed for each 
question for each school; a one was entered in a cell to indicate that 
communication or interaction had taken place between individuals and 
a zero was entered if no interaction was reported. This first power 
matrix included all of the primary communication, socialization, reli- 
ance, and attributed influence links. For further analysis, only recipro- 
cated links were retained in the first two matrices; these matrices were 
then squared and cubed to reveal two and three-step channels of com- 
munication (Blocker & McCabe, 1964). 


2 Techniques specific to this study are presented in Blocker. Computer programs were 


prepared by Lawrence Bezeau now with the Department of Elementary Education, The 
University of Alberta. 
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Influentials on the communication dimension were determined from 
column sums in the cubed matrix; these sums revealed the total number 
of three-step communication links between an individual and all other 
persons in the school. Column totals were used to rank order staff 
members and the upper one-fifth of staff members was classed as in- 
fluential in that school while others were classed as non-influential. An 
examination of this categorization for all schools indicated that this arbi- 
tary procedure provided a reasonably good separation between those in- 
dividuals who had larger and those with fewer numbers of tertiary com- 
munication links. 

In order to determine influentials on the reliance dimensions, a sub- 
weight substitution method suggested by Blocker and McCabe (1964) 
was used. Column totals for the first power matrix were considered to 
be subweights for each individual. These subweights were substituted 
for non-zero elements in the third power matrix; the columns for this 
matrix were then summed and each individual’s subweight was added 
to his column total. Staff members were again placed in rank order 
and those in the upper fifth in each staff were classed as influentials. 

Since the attributed influence matrix did not lend itself to expansion 
as did the others, members were simply ranked on column totals. 

The detection of cliques or subgroups has persisted as one of the 
most intriguing problems in sociometric analysis. Although the inspection 
of sociograms, the manipulation of rows and columns of the first power 
matrix, the manipulation of higher power matrices have all proven use- 
ful to a point,® it is only since the attempts of Wright and Evitts (1951) 
and MacRae (1960) to factor analyze sociometric data that subgroup 
detection has been possible for larger groups or organizations. For the 
purpose of detecting subgroups in the socialization and communication 
dimensions, the factor analysis procedures suggested by Blocker and 
his associates were applied and extended (Blocker, McCabe & Prender- 
gast, 1964). 

The intercorrelation matrix derived from the third power communi- 
cation or socialization dimension matrix was subjected to principal axis 
factor analysis, and iteration was continued until eigenvalues below 
1.00 were reached. Through the analysis of results and the examination 
of independently prepared sociograms it appeared useful to accept a 
factor loading as low as 0.40 on a varimax rotation as indicative of sub- 
group membership. Factor analysis results consistently verified inde- 
pendently prepared sociograms for larger schools and contributed greatly 
to the completion of this task. 

Results 
Influence Structure 

The nature of the influence structures in the schools under study 

was analyzed in relation to the following questions: Do teachers classed 


3 A review of techniques for the analysis of subgroups is presented in Glanzer and 
Blaser, pp. 324-328. 
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as influentials differ from non-influentials on selected professional and 
personal characteristics? Do persons who are influential on one di- 
mension also tend to be influential on the others? Where are adminis- 
trators located within the influence structure? Table 1 summarizes the 
results of t-tests and Chi-square tests used to test hypotheses of no 
significant differences between influentials and non-influentials. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE TESTS BETWEEN INFLUENTIALS 
AND NON-INFLUENTIALS ON SIX CHARACTERISTICS@ 


Influence Total School Years Grade 
Dimension w Age Exp. Exp. Prep. Level Sex 
General aT 
Communication 332" O2k6 Leoy 2.76%* 3.34%* 2.38% 10.68** 
Reliance- 65 
Discipline S25 ed 4.49%*% 2,70%*% 7.20%* 5.28% 49.21% 
Reliance- Tat 
Methods 318 2.64%** 4,28% 3.50* 6.84%* 4,58** 27.16** 
Reliance- 67 
Policies 322 1.89% 3.28%* 2.69** 4,15%** 2,59% 28 .49%* 
Attributed 69 
Influence 320° 0.57 2.98%* 2.30% 7.21** 4,88** 41,.38** 
Generalized 40 
Influentials 349 2.47** 4.148% 2.95%*% 6.54%% 4,39%% -- 


F-test except for Chi-square on sex differences. 


bhener value = number of influentials; lower value = number of 
non-influentials 


kp < .05; **p < .01 


The results show that there were significant differences on each 
characteristic selected for at least one influence dimension. When com- 
pared with non-influentials, the influential members of teaching staffs 
have more years of professional preparation, have more years of total 
and of within school experience, teach at higher grade levels and are 
more likely to be male than female. This suggests that the bases of in- 
fluence are similar to those which might be expected in any profes- 
sionally-staffed organization, namely, expertise insofar as this might 
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be indicated by preparation, experience, and grade level to which a 
teacher is assigned. Sex and age may appear significant only because 
they are related to these other characteristics; however, some cultural 
factors may also be operative. 


The analysis designed to determine whether basically the same 
individuals were influential on the communication dimension, the three 
reliance dimensions, and the attributed influence dimension revealed 
that 56 of 79 possible influentials were influential on three or more 
task area dimensions. When generalized influentials were defined as 
those who were influential on four or more task areas, 40 individuals 
still met this criterion. Table 1 also reveals that generalized influ- 
entials differed from all other respondents on variables of age, exper- 
ience, preparation, and grade level taught; no analysis was carried out 
for sex. 

The location of administrative personnel within the influence struc- 
ture was determined from the rank order of individuals for each school 
on each influence dimension. Every principal was found to be influ- 
encial on the reliance dimensions and on the attributed influence di- 
mension. Every one of the 18 principals ranked first on the reliance 
as to discipline dimension, and in most cases the vice-principal ranked 
second. All but one of the principals ranked first on reliance as to 
interpretation of school policies while on reliance concerning teaching 
methods, 14 principals ranked first and 4 ranked second. Only two 
principals did not rank first on the attributed influence dimension. 


Results for the general communication dimension were not as clearly 
related to administrative position. Of the 14 principals who were classed 
as being influential on this dimension, 10 ranked first, 3 ranked second, 
and one was fifth. Ten of 23 vice-principals were influential on this 
dimension. The results suggest that although principals are consistently 
high in influence on certain specific aspects of reliance and communi- 
cation, they do not always hold the highest rank in the more generalized 
communication and influence structures. 


As might be expected, the 18 principals were all classed as genera- 
lized influentials as were 16 of 23 vice-principals when generalized 
influentials were defined as those influential on four or more dimensions. 
If generalized influentials had been defined as those: who were in- 
fluential and all five dimensions, 14 principals and 6 vice-principals 
would still have qualified. 


The analysis suggests some similarities in the composition of. in- 
fluence structures across schools; designation as principal or vice-prin- 
cipal, and the possession of various professional characteristics are highly 
related to actual or potential influence. The results of this study are 
similar to those reported by House (1966) in his intensive analysis 
of one secondary school. This suggests that further analysis may verify 
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the possibility of generalizing across schools about influence structure 
characteristics which may appear initially to be highly specific to a 
particular school. 


Subgroup Structures 


The distribution of influence and the flow of communication are 
probably closely related to the subgroup structures within an organiza- 
tion. Although there has been considerable speculation about the confi- 
guration of the social structure of schools, there is little research 
evidence on the formation and characteristics of subgroups within 
schools. Through factor analytic procedures and the inspection of sub- 
groups, this study attempted to provide some of the basic information 
which appears to be lacking in research literature. 


Characteristics of subgroup structures. The analysis revealed con- 
siderable variation across schools in terms of the number of subgroups, 
the size of subgroups, and the relationships between subgroups. The 
following descriptions were developed in an attempt to identify dif- 
ferent types of structures: 

a. one generalized subgroup, few isolates, interconnections among all or 

nearly all members, no. focal person. 

b. one generalized subgroup in which communication or interaction focused 

on one particular person. 

c. a structure consisting of two or more subgroups in which one is clearly 

separated from the others. 

d. a structure involving two or more subgroups with little overlap in 

membership. 

e. a structure of two or more subgroups with considerable overlap in 

membership. 


The attempt to develop a typology was not highly successful since it 
yielded few pure types; however, even combinations of these descrip- 
tions proved to be useful in outlining the characteristics of the social 
structure of schools. 

The analysis was carried out and descriptions were developed for 
both the communication and the socialization dimensions. Table 2 
includes the classification of schools (identified by code number) by 
subgroup characteristics. Schools which are described by more than 
one characteristic are identified. For the schools in this sample, the 
most frequently occurring structures were two or more groups with 
either some or considerable overlap in membership. It is interesting 
to note that the first two characteristics are almost exclusively descrip- 
tive of communication and not of socialization structures while the 
fourth type appears to be repeated within the two dimensions for the 
same schools. 


Number and size of subgroups. The number of subgroups in each 
school and the size of each subgroup were also determined, Table 3 
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TABLE 2 


SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED BY SUBGROUP CHARACTERISTICS ON THE 
COMMUNICATION AND SOCIALIZATION DIMENSIONS 


en 


Subgroups Patt. SOE Dimension 
Characteristics Communication Socialization 


1. One generalized 
subgroup-—no 4, 15% 18 
focal person 


2. One generalized Uy Pek - 
subgroup with E3%7 °15* 3" lo 


focal person 


3. Two or more 


subgroups-—-one Le Or. okie JG PANSY Peal Sem hoon rd 
isolated 

4. Two or more Ligedie: Sens LA hg 2eted beh Os cds, 
subgroups--little LL 151.3% eG L4grkie Lo, 17* 
overlap 

5. Two or more ow, GF 10, 2 A sk eae AAD TS TR 
subgroups-——con- 16,417 ¢i.14a% ew a8 


siderable overlap 


*Each of these schools classified in more than one way. 


shows the distribution of 51 communication subgroups and 57 sociali- 
zation subgroups throughout the 18 schools in the sample. A single 
communication subgroup was identified in only two schools and a 
single socialization subgroup identified in only one school. Ten schools 
had two or fewer communication subgroups while only five had two or 
fewer socialization subgroups. 


As might be expected, the number of subgroups within a school 
was related significantly to the number of staff members; the larger 
schools included more subgroups. The rank order correlation coefficient 
between number of subgroups and number of staff members was .53 
for the communication dimension and .56 for the socialization dimension. 

A similar test revealed no relationship between the size of sub- 
groups and the number of staff members in the school. The data in 
Table 4 reveal that for both dimensions more than one-half of the 
subgroups included six or fewer members. The extremely large groups 


appear to occur more frequently in the communication than in the 
socialization dimension. 
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TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY NUMBER OF SUBGROUPS 
IN COMMUNICATION AND SOCIALIZATION DIMENSIONS 


Number of aang Type of Subgroup 
Subgroups Communication Socialization 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ND & W 
MPR rR © UI ® to 


TABLE 4 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNICATION AND SOCIALIZATION 
SUBGROUPS BY NUMBER OF MEMBERS PER GROUP 


Migthe Gf eee ea Tene tof SuberounasNt.(t. 
Members Communication Socialization 
3 or 4 13 15 
Dore 6 14 Ly 
, Or 8 i) 

9 or 10 “ 9 

ELeorei2 5 4 

13 or more 9 3 


—— ed 


Totals Syl 57 


Subgroup characteristics. One further aspect of the analysis of social 
structure included in this study was determining whether the members 
of different subgroups in the same school differed on selected characteris- 
tics. Because of the relatively small number of individuals within 
subgroups in any one school, statistical tests were almost meaningless. 
Only in the case of the largest schools were any statistically significant 
differences observed. Table 5 presents the results from one school for 
illustrative purposes. This particular statistical analysis revealed signifi- 
cant differences among subgroups on such average charactertistics as 
age, total years of professional preparation, and grade level. 
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TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF SIX COMMUNICATION SUBGROUPS IN TERMS OF 
MEAN VALUES OF SIX CHARACTERISTICS 


Subgroup No. of Mean Total School Years of Grade 


Number Members Age* Exp. Exp. Prep.*  Level* Sex 

1 12 26292 6.9205 4:75 Be20 9°55" 4.08 

Z 5 35.60 14.20 3.60 4.40 10.00 1.40 

3 3 41.67 14.675 333 2.00 3.67" ~2.00 

4 7 27.86 10.14 7.14 aoe 10.57) 2 Luo 

5 3 36.00 12.0G,5 (6.33 2.00 6.33) §h2.00 

6 3 03.55 25.00 10.67 2.00 PAE ET Pye 6) 
Grand Mean 33.00 Lee esos 3.09 S52 se sO 


*Differences between means significant p < .05 


“Male = 1.00; Female = 2.00 

Examination of the characteristics of subgroups in schools where 
two or more subgroups were identified revealed a tendency for sub- 
groups to differ markedly on most of the six characteristics. It ap- 
peared that women teachers, who also had greater number of years 
of teaching experience and a lower number of years of preparation and 
who were teaching at lower grade levels, interacted with each other 
on task related matters and also for informal socializing. Younger male 
staff members who had a greater number of years of preparation but 
fewer years of experience and who were teaching’ at higher grade levels 
also formed exclusive subgroups. In some other schools a subgroup 
composed of older males, with about the same experience as the 
female group but with more years of preparation, formed a third type 
of group. Approximately one-third of the communication subgroups 
and two-fifths of the socializaton subgroups could readily be assigned 
to these categories without much distortion. 


Task and Non-Task Related Structures 


An attempt was made to compare the degree of similarity between 
social structures more closely related to the formal task and those 
related less directly to the task by comparing communication and 
socialization structures. One approach in the analysis was to determine 
the percentage of members which communication and _ socialization 
subgroups held in common with subgroups of the other type of the 
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same or larger size in the same school. The number of subgroups across 
the 18 schools with percentage of common membership in certain ranges 
were then tallied and the results are reported in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SUBGROUPS IN COMMUNICATION AND SOCIALIZATION 
DIMENSIONS BY PERCENTAGE OF OVERLAP IN MEMBERSHIP WITH 
SUBGROUPS OF SAME OR LARGER SIZE IN OTHER DIMENSION 


Percentageecomongng@- es) GIP, OV ase Dun &. Subgroup Type 
membership Communication Socialization 

100% 7 14 

su" ="'99 7 13 

60 - 79 15 17 

40 - 59 17 ll 

Under 40 16 9 


An examination of the table reveals that socialization subgroups 
appear to be more completely embedded within communication sub- 
groups of the same or larger size than is true for the reverse. Com- 
munication subgroups tend to go beyond the boundaries of particular 
social subgroups. Apparently communication networks in task related 
matters include individuals who are excluded from social relations 
which take place within cliques or subgroups. Further analysis to 
determine characteristics of those who are excluded might provide useful 
insights into the nature of the social structure of a school. 


In an earlier analysis, Bezeau (1966) applied a different approach 
to studying the relationship between instrumental (task related) and 
expressive (non-task related) structures within the same sample of 
schools. Instead of focusing on subgroups, he compared interaction 
patterns of individuals on task related communication with those on 
informal socializing. He observed that variations in similarity were 
related to certain personal characteristics of staff members. For example, 
it was observed that females had more congruent instrumental and 
expressive interaction patterns than did males; that is, females tended 
to discuss task related matters with the same individuals with whom 
they interacted socially. To a greater extent, males tended to interact 
socially with a different set of individuals from those with whom they 
communicated on more task related matters. It was also observed that 
the more years of teacher education an individual had, the greater 
was the difference between his position in the instrumental structure 
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and his position in the expressive structure. The variables of sex and 
professional preparation are probably related; the male with more 
years of preparation is also likely to have supervisory responsibilities 
and is likely to interact with different groups socially and on task 
matters. 

Conclusion 


The results presented in this report suggest that the analysis of 
subgroup and influence structures in schools need not be restricted to 
case studies or to small schools. The research procedures and methods 
of analysis which have been used in restricted studies can be extended 
to samples of schools and tentative generalizations appear possible. 
The practicality of the techniques also suggest possibilities for study- 
ing changing organizational patterns and relationships in emerging 
forms of school organization. 


It seems evident that many administrative and organizational problems 
could be better understood as a result of a more complete analysis 
of organizational structure. Sociometric based studies described in 
this report should be used to supplement studies based on the bureau- 
cratic model. In addition, social structure characteristics and indices 
can be used in more theoretically based studies to test hypotheses in 
which organizational structure is either the dependent or independent 
variable (Wiens, 1968; Scharf, 1967). An early test of the usefulness 
of a comprehensive strategy would be a research effort which seeks 
to obtain information about both social and bureaucratic structural 
characteristics of schools and which analyzes the relationship between 
the two. 
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Alberta Journal of Educational Research 
Vol. XIV, No. 4, December, 1968 


This study examines the relationships 
of academic achievement, athletics, 
club membership, and dating to the 
social status of Canadian high school 
sutdents. The findings suggest cross- 
cultural differences since high aca- 
demic performance and high social 
status are positively related for this 
sample of Canadian students. 


HENRY ZENTNER 
The University of Calgary 


and 
ARNOLD Ry PPA:RR 
The Ohio State University 


Social Status in the High School: 
An Analysis of Some Related Variables' 


The purpose of this study is to examine the relationships of a number 
of selected variables to the social status of high school students. The 
concept of social status is defined as a person’s rank, standing, or posi- 
tion in a social system. A position of high social status would be one 
in which a person enjoys prestige and receives deference from others. 
Social status for high school students, according to Coleman (1961), 
amounts to recognition and respect from peers. 

More specifically, this study compares the leading crowd members 
and other students in three senior Calgary high schools. Leading crowd 
membership is treated as a position of high social status in the social 
structure of the high school. The analysis initially focuses upon the 
factors associated with high social status and concludes in a cross- 
cultural examination of the data. 


Previous Research 
Previous research findings indicate that high social status among 
American high school students is primarily a function of participation 
in what has been called the fun subculture (Clark, 1962). More pre- 
cisely, the empirical data suggest that the value system of the student 
social structure is strongly non-intellectual, if not in some respects 
anti-intellectual. In other words, the values which are associated with 


1 The present study was supported by a grant in aid from the Alberta Advisory Com- 
mittee on Educational Research. 
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high academic achievement and other intellectual endeavours are not 
as pervasive in the student social structure as those associated with 
athletics, membership in clubs, and success with members of the op- 
posite sex. Evidence to support this conclusion is derived from socio- 
logical studies by Coleman (1961) and Gordon (1957). 

On the basis of these previous research findings the following general 
hypothesis was formulated: Participation in athletics, membership in 
clubs and frequent dating are positively associated with high social 
status for high school students, whereas high academic performance is 
either not related or negatively related to high social status. The analysis 
in this study centers around this general hypothesis. 


Methodology 


The populations sampled in this study include pupils from three 
senior high schools in the city of Calgary. These three schools were 
selected on the basis of their location in residential areas characterized 
by high, average, and low socioeconomic status. Calgary, the chief 
urban and industrial center of southern Alberta, had a population of 
276,975 persons at the time of this study.’ 

Limitations upon resources precluded surveying all of the students 
enroled in the three schools. The samples were drawn from each school 
so that students from Grades 10, 11, and 12 and students classified by 
the school authorities as high, average, and low achievers be more or 
less equally represented. These stipulations were substantially realized. 
The actual school classes selected for inclusion in the sample were 
chosen on the basis of convenient availability on the day the survey 
was conducted. The total sample includes 766 students, and these 766 
students constitute 38 per cent of the total enrolment in the three 
schools. 

Membership in the leading crowd of each school was determined 
by simply asking the students to name the members of the group which 
more or less ran things among the students. The sample of leading 
crowd members consists of those students who were part of the original 
sample and were named at least twice by other students as being leading 
crowd members. The relationship between the sample sizes of the 
leading crowds and the total number of students named as leading 
crowd members is reported in Table 1. The percentages in Table 1 
show that for both males and females, the samples of the leading 
crowds include over 60 per cent of all students named as leading crowd 
members.’ 


2 The source of this population figure is the April, 1963 Civic Census. See Municipal 
Manual: City of Calgary (Calgary, Alberta: Compiled by the City Clerk, 1963). P. 75. 
The sample size of the leading crowd is high relative to the sample size of the total 
enrolment because in one of the three schools all the students who were named as 
leading crowd members also were included in the original sample. This factor 
combined with leading crowd membership in the other schools being well repre- 
neal on the original samples accounts for the relatively large leading crowd 
sample size. 


w 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS NAMES AS LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND 


SAMPLE SIZES OF LEADING CROWDS BY SEX 


Number of Students Sample Sizes 
Named as Leading of Leading 
Crowd Members Crowds 
Sex N N Per Cent 
Male 73 49 67% 
Female 105 67 64% 
Total 178 116 65% 


The data for this study were collected by means of two question- 
naires, one for males and one for females. The questionnaires closely 
resemble in content those utilized by Coleman (1961, pp. 338-356). 


The analysis of the data involves primarily the reporting of per- 
centage distributions which facilitate comparisons between the lead- 
ing crowd members and other students. Chi-square tests of association 
are utilized in further analysis of the data. The .05 level of significance 
is the level at which statistical associations are accepted as significant. 


The Findings 

Academic Performance and High Social Status 

The indices of academic performance which are examined include 
I.Q.’s, quality of achievement as assessed by the school authorities, 
type of program of study, and amount of time spent doing homework.‘ 

The I.Q.’s of the leading crowd members. The findings reveal that 
for both boys and girls, but especially for the boys, leading crowd mem- 
bership is positively related to having high I.Q.s. The percentages in 
Table 2 show that students who have high I.Q.s are overrepresented in 
the leading crowds. Furthermore, those students who have average 
I.Q.s are underrepresented in the leading crowds. 


Quality of achievement of the leading crowd members. The findings 
concerning the quality of achievement of the leading crowd members 


4 The policy within these three schools was to group students into homogeneous 
classes on the basis of academic achievement. Thus, certain classes were designated 
as either high, average, or low in academic achievement by the school authorities, 
and it is on this basis that we obtained a measurement of quality of academic 
achievement. 
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TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER 


STUDENTS BY MEASURED I. Q. RATING 


Response Males® Females’ 

Category LCM OS LCM OS 
High Ratings 69% 49% 55% 49% 
Average Ratings 29% 43% 39% 43% 
Low Ratings 2h 4% 3% 3% 
No Answer 0% 4k 3% 5% 
Total 100% 100% 1002 100% 
N 49 327, 67 253 
aT 6S dee, ep <0rs 


0.62, df = 2, not significant 


relative to the other students are quite similar to the findings about 
the I.Q.s of the leading crowd members. The percentages in Table 3 
show that students who are high achievers are overrepresented and 
those who are low achievers are underrepresented in-the leading crowds. 
In other words, for both boys and girls the situation is that the leading 
crowd members are much more likely to be high achievers than low 
achievers. 


Programs of study of the leading crowd members. The findings 
reveal that leading crowd membership for boys is very strongly related 
to taking the matriculation pattern as a program of study. The percentages 
in Table 4 show that boys who are taking the matriculation pattern are 
overrepresented in the leading crowd. 


Amount of time leading crowd members spend doing homework. For 
the boys the findings reveal leading crowd membership to be related pos- 
itively to the average amount of time spent doing homework. The per- 
centages in Table 5 show that boys who do two hours or more home- 
work a day are overrepresented in the leading crowds, and those who 
do only about one-half hour or less a day are underrepresented. 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER STUDENTS 


BY QUALITY OF ACHIEVEMENT AT SCHOOL 


Response Males® Females” 

Category LCM OS LChi OS 

High Achievement 59% 29% 63% 33% 
Average Achievement 25h 34% 31% 33% 
Low Achievement 16% 36% 6% 33% 
No Answer 0% 1% 0% 1Z 
Total 100% 1002 100% 100% 

N 49 397 67 253 

Oe 017.95, de = 2, =ns0.05 
Beet. 26, Plat = 2, 750.05 
TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND 
OTHER STUDENTS TO THE QUESTION: "WHAT PROGRAM 
ARE YOU TAKING IN SCHOOL" 
Males® 

Response Category LCM OS 
Matriculation Pattern 90% 66% 
General 6% 22% 
Vocational, Commercial, or Other 4% 127% 
No Answer 0% OZ 
Total 100% 100% 
N 49 397 


oS «11.09, dé = 2; ps0.05 
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Leading crowd membership and average amount of time spent doing 
homework are almost unrelated for the girls. As the percentages in the 
table show, the proportions of leading crowd members who do the 
various amounts of homework closely parallel the proportions of other 
female students who do similar amounts of homework. 

TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER STUDENTS 


BY AVERAGE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT DOING HOMEWORK OUTSIDE SCHOOL 


Response Males® Fenaleas 

Category LCM Os LCM Os 
About 1/2 Hour or Less 10% 35% 112 12% 
About 1 to 1 1/2 Hours a Day 53% 49% 55% 55% 
About 2 Hours or More a Day 37% 16% 34% 32% 
No Answer 0% 02% 0% 12% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 49 397 67 253 


ESB. Gis = OM ae 


g No Chi-square Statistic 


Participation in the Fun Subculture and High Social Status 

Participation in athletics, club and activity membership, and dating 
behaviour are analyzed as activities which characterize the fun sub- 
culture. 

Athletics and leading crowd membership. The findings reveal that 
participation in athletics is related to leading crowd membership for 
the boys. The percentages in Table 6 show that football and basketball 
players are overrepresented in the leading crowd. This trend is stronger 
for football players than basketball players. 


For the girls, being interested in athletics and having high social 
status are strongly associated. Those girls who display a high degree 
of interest in athletics are consistently overrepresented in the leading 
crowd. The percentages in Table 7 show that those girls who attended 
more than half of the home basketball games are overrepresented in 
the leading crowds. Furthermore, as the percentages in Table 8 show, 
those girls who show an uncommon interest in athletics by remembering 
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TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF MALE LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER STUDENTS 
BY WHETHER THEY PLAYED FOOTBALL AND/OR BASKETBALL 


AT SCHOOL DURING THE YEAR 


Response Football® Basketball” 
Category LCM OS LCM 0S 
Yes 41z 23% 29% 15% 
No 59% 76% 71% 78% 
No Answer 0% 1% 0% 7h 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 49 397 49 397 
an 


x” = 7.10, df = 1, ps0.05 


4.30, df = 1, ps0.05 


the basketball team’s won-lost record are overrepresented in the leading 
crowds. Consequently, showing an interest in athletics is positively 
related to a girl’s chances of being a leading crowd member. 


TABLE 7 
DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER STUDENTS 


BY PROPORTION OF HOME BASKETBALL GAMES ATTENDED DURING THE YEAR 


Response Category LCM OS 
About Half or Less of Home Games 40% 78% 
More than Half of Home Games 58% 19% 
No Answer 2% 3% 
Total 100% 100% 
N 67 ves 


demas apogedce=ilyerp<0:05 
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TABLE 8 
DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER STUDENTS BY 


WHETHER THEY REMEMBER THE BASKETBALL TEAM'S WON-LOST RECORD 


Response Category LCM OS 
Yes 46% 14% 
No 32% 83% 
No Answer 2% 32% 
Total 100% 100% 
N 67 Z23 

2 


moe 32.28, .0df) = dypps0s 05 


Leading crowd members’ participation in clubs and activities. Frater- 
nity and sorority membership is strongly related to leading crowd mem- 
bership. In fact, virtually all of the fraternity members are also leading 
crowd members as the percentages in Table 9 show. This table also 
shows that sorority members are highly overrepresented in the leading 
crowd. 

TABLE 9 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER STUDENTS 


BY FRATERNITY AND SORORITY MEMBERSHIP 


Response Fraternity Membership® Sorority Membereittp? 
Category LCM 0S LCM Os 
Yes 49% 6% 49% 162% 
No 482 92% 46% - 76% 
No Answer 3% 24 Jk 8% 
Total 100% 100% 1002 1002 
N 33 302 67 Pe 
asinne 


ba 
Mi 


62.25, df = 1, ps0.05 


x 
it 


31.82, df = 1, p<0.05 
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As well as frequently being sorority members, the female members 
of the leading crowd tend to be those girls who have frequent or very 
frequent membership in clubs and activities in school. The percentages 
in Table 10 show that those female students who have frequent or 
very frequent membership in clubs and activities in school are over- 
represented in the leading crowds. 


TABLE 10 
DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER STUDENTS 


BY FREQUENCY OF MEMBERSHIP IN CLUBS AND ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL 


Response Category LCM OS 
Infrequent or No Club or Activity Membership 52% 77% 
Frequent or Very Frequent Membership 48% 23% 
No Answer 02% 0% 
Total 100% 100% 
N 67 hos 


caieaton6./dii= 1, ps0/05 

Dating by leading crowd members. Frequent or very frequent dating 
is fairly widespread among leading crowd members compared to the 
other students, particularly for the girls. The percentages in Table 11 
show that both male and female students who date frequently or very 
frequently are overrepresented in the leading crowds; going steady, 
on the other hand, is not strongly related to leading crowd membership. 
As the percentages in Table 12 show, boys and girls who go steady 
are slightly overrepresented in the leading crowds, but the results are 
not statistically significant. 


Interpretation of the Findings 


Rejection of the General Hypothesis 

The main conclusion of this study is that the general hypothesis is 
not supported by the current findings. High academic performance is 
closely associated with high social status for high school students. Com- 
pared to the other students, the leading crowd members are more likely 
to have high I.Q.s and less likely to have average I.Q.s; furthermore, 
the leading crowd members are more likely to be high achievers than 
low achievers. As well, the boys in the leading crowds take the matricu- 
lation program more frequently than other students do, and a higher 
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TABLE 11 
DISTRIBUTION OF LEADING CROWD MEMBERS OF OTHER STUDENTS 


BY FREQUENCY OF DATING 


Males® Females” 
Response Category LCM OS LCM OS 
Infrequently or Never Date 45% 65% 29% 41% 
Frequently or Very Frequently Date 53% 32% 712% 564% 
No Answer 2% 3% 02% 3% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 1002 
N 49 397 67 253 


Bais 630. dt sare peu Gs 


eee 3 SO dr ety ars0 Os 


TABLE 12 
DISTRIBUTION OF LEADING CROWD MEMBERS AND OTHER 


STUDENTS BY WHETHER THEY GO STEADY 


Response Males* Femslest 
Category LCM Os LCM Os 
Yes 23% 16% 34% 29% 
No bey 59% 61% 67% 
No Answer 22% 25% 15% 4% 
Total 1002 100% 100% 100% 
N 49 397 67 253 
Biv 


*“ 
I 


= 1.06, df = 1, not significant 


tal 
i) 


0.90, df = 1, not significant 
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proportion of boys in the leading crowds than other students do two 
or more hours of homework a day. 

There are factors other than academic performance which are as- 
sociated with high social status. For boys, being an athlete, and for 
girls, a display of interest in athletics, is associated with high social 
status. Fraternity and sorority membership also is related to high social 
status. Active involvement in clubs and activities is also associated 
with high social status for girls. Frequent or very frequent dating is 
related to high social status for both boys and girls. To go steady, 
however, has little association with high social status. 


Different Sources of High Social Status for 
American and Canadian Students 

Since the general hypothesis which is not substantiated by the cur- 
rent findings is directly based on previous research evidence, it follows 
that the results of this study must be in at least partial disagreement 
with previous research findings. More precisely, the current findings 
do not tend to support certain conclusions proposed by Coleman about 
social status in the student social structure. Athletics for boys in this 
study is not as strongly associated with high social status as Coleman’s 
evidence suggests. Furthermore, high academic performance has a very 
pervasive position in the student social structure which tends to dispute 
Coleman’s claim concerning the nonintellectual nature of the students’ 
attitudes. 

What accounts for the variation between the current findings and 
the situation as depicted by Coleman for American high school stu- 
dents? It should be pointed out that Coleman relies heavily upon in- 
dices which attempt to measure the students’ orientations and attitudes 
toward intellectual pursuits to document the nonintellectual nature of 
the student social structure. In contrast, in this study measurements of 
actual academic performance are utilized. In other words, qualitatively 
different types of measurement indices of the academic dimension are 
used in these two studies. It is suggested that this factor might account 
for some of the variation in obtained results. 

This, however, cannot be considered a completely adequate explan- 
ation since some of Coleman’s findings indicate that the leading crowd 
members, relative to the other students, tend to be high achievers. 
There appears to be a discrepancy between the values which the Ameri- 
can students profess concerning intellectual endeavours and actual aca- 
demic accomplishments. Unless such a discrepancy does in fact exist, 
the implication is that Coleman’s measurements of the students’ values 
may not be completely reliable when viewed in a cross-cultural per- 
spective. That is, perhaps the student social structure in the high school 
is not as uniformly and strongly non-intellectual in orientation as 
Coleman suggests. 
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On the basis of the findings of this study it can be argued that 
the student social structures in these three schools are positively orient- 
ed toward intellectual pursuits. If the students were generally nega- 
tively oriented to academic success, it would seem very unlikely that 
they would accord students who are high in academic performance 
the high social status which accompanies leading crowd membership. 
In every instance for both boys and girls, those students who were high 
achievers were overrepresented in the leading crowds. Surely, such 
would not be the case unless the students in general possess positive 
attitudes toward academic success and strive for high academic per- 
formance. 


Another possible interpretation of the findings of this study in 
relation to Coleman’s findings is based on the concept of cross-cultural 
variations. It is possible that the differences in findings appear because 
of cultural differences between the United States and Canada. This 
implication is worthy of further investigation. Downey’s (1960) study 
of regional variations within the United States and between the United 
States and Alberta regarding the role of the school would suggest that 
such differences could exist.. Downey found that Canadians placed 
greater emphasis on knowledge, scholarly attitudes, creative skills, 
aesthetic appreciation, and morality as outcomes of schooling than did 
Americans. In contrast the Americans emphasized physical develop- 
ment, citizenship, patriotism, social skills, and family living much more 
than did Canadians. Given the kind of cross-cultural differences sug- 
gested above, it does not seem at all surprising that the sample of 
Canadian students is much more pervasively oriented to academic 
accomplishment and less involved in athletics than their American count- 
erparts. It is postulated that the prescribed role of the school in 
Alberta has not to the same extent produced an atmosphere conducive 
to the development of student values which are characteristic of the 
fun subculture in American high schools. The nature of the role of the 
school in Alberta, it would appear, orients the students to intellectual 
pursuits and academic performance more readily than does the American 
school. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


NEW LOOK AT EDUCATION 
By: John Pfeiffer (New York: The Odyssey Press, 1968). 


This little (162 pages) book carries the subtitle “Systems Analysis 
in our Schools and Colleges.” The author, who has written several popu- 
larized scientific works (e.g. The Changing Universe, Thinking Machine, 
From Galaxies to Man), prepared this work with the cooperation of 
Educational Testing Service. It purports to be an introduction to sys- 
tems analysis which, in the author’s own words, “nonspecialists can 
understand and which provides a number of clear examples.” Since 
this is what the author set out to accomplish, the book must stand or 
fall on these two criteria of simplicity and clarity. 


As far as simplicity is concerned, this book does measure up as 
a useful introductory work. The author summarizes the systems ap- 
proach to planning and decision making and provides a series of so- 
called models which describe the systems analysis process. These models, 
which are really flow charts depicting steps or phases in the process, 
are easily understood by anyone who is familiar with the classical des- 
cription of the decision-making process. 


On the second count, the book has some strengths, but also some 
serious weaknesses. There is a profusion of examples drawn from a 
number of systems analysis projects which have been implemented in 
schools and universities. Brief descriptions of these projects do serve 
to underline the growing importance of systems analysis as a technique 
in education, but their very brevity makes them unsuitable as basic 
learning materials in this important area of study. Moreover, because 
the projects used a wide variety of techniques all of which are compre- 
hended under the umbrella term “systems analysis,’ the reader may 
have some difficulty in drawing any but the most abstract generalizations 
from the descriptions. That is to say, one can discern the major steps 
in the “systems analysis process” in each of the projects; however, having 
done so, one has not really seen much more than the fact that systems 
analysis is a rational process which seeks the best solution for a given 
problem. Anyone familiar with the reconstructed logic of the scientific 
method or with the classical description of decision-making will not 
find anything new in this level of generalization. 


The reason for the confusion, which these examples may leave in 
one’s mind, is to be found in the fact that systems analysis is based on 
an interdisciplinary approach. The philosophical insights of general sys- 
tems theory, the work of economists, planners, cyberneticions, and the 
special skills of operations researchers, are all part of the “bag” of the 
systems analyst. With this in mind, it should be understandable and 
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even forgivable when an introductory book suffers from lack of specifi- 
city with regard to the actual use of the techniques. 

Two further points should be noted. There is the danger in using 
books of this kind that a reader may come away with the notion that 
he now “knows” what systems analysis is. Like every work which 
simplifies complex subject areas for the “millions,” this one could stand 
in the way of a thorough, albeit demanding, study of the concepts and 
procedures associated with systems analysis. Finally, the book suffers 
from what must be termed a fatal weakness in an introductory work. 
There is no bibliography and no references are provided for the reader 
whose interest in this area is aroused for the first time. 


In spite of its weaknesses, this book, if properly used, can serve to 
arouse the interest of both practitioners and researchers. If interest is 
aroused, the libraries of our universities abound with books and journal 
articles which can provide a solid basis in this relatively new, but already 
important, field of study. 


D. A. MacKay 
The University of Alberta 


THE WORLD EDUCATIONAL CRISIS: A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
By: Philip H. Coombs (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1968) 


The crisis referred to in the title is that since the 1950’s, although 
student enrolments have doubled in many countries and educational 
expenditures have more than doubled, there is an increase in the number 
of adult illiterates in the world. Coombs attributes this crisis to three 
major causes: scarcity of resources (building, equipment, teachers), 
conservatism in education (an unwillingness to change), and the un- 
willingness of society to adapt (as when developing countries which 
need technical and vocational education attach undue prestige to academic 
and professional preparation). He proposes systems analysis as a frame- 
work for diagnosis and strategy. 


Most readers will be familiar with the general outlines of systems 
analysis. In Coombs’ presentation the educational process is thought 
of as a system, whose resource inputs are aims and priorities, students, 
management, structure and time schedule, content, teachers, learning 
aids, facilities, technology, quality controls, research, and costs. The 
outputs are more difficult to measure. A crude index of output is the 
number of students who complete various phases. A much more perti- 
nent, but vastly more elusive output is the attitudes, values, and moti- 
vations of students. Still another, probably still more elusive, is the num- 
ber and kind of leaders and innovators. The manpower output is im- 
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portant in the economy: are there enough people with the proper pre- 
paration to perform the work of society? Other outputs are research, 
to increase the store of knowledge and to solve problems, and inter- 
national understanding. 


Many economists talk in terms of systems and “input — output”, and 
in this day and age, when in Canada education absorbs 8% of the Gross 
National Product, the economists have shown ever increasing interest 
in education and its costs! Coombs does not fall into the trap which 
others seem to. He recognizes the complexities, and refuses to select only 
the simple, measurable inputs and outputs. While this complicates a 
systems analysis of education, it avoids a biased and warped presentation. 
One of the reactions one gets from reading this book is the fairness and 
balance in Coombs’ views. He refuses to oversimplify the complex. 


An illustration of this fairness and balance is found in his discussion 
of money as an educational input. 


The questions about financial resources posed above cannot be divorced 
from their environment; education is but one part of a seamless web of things 
that make up life in a society. At any given time, the society’s economy has 
just so much income to deploy. The amount that goes to education is sub- 
tracted from the amounts available for other purposes. For these reasons, 
the claims of education on national resources encounter the competitive 
counter claims of important material needs, such as investment in agriculture 
and industry, roads and housing, and important social needs, such as health, 
old age security, and unemployment relief. Regrettable, education’s toughest 
adversary in more than a few countries is the military budget. But education 
even divides against itself in a competition for resources—where the rivals 
may be primary education versus secondary, or secondary versus university; 
expanded teacher training versus expanded construction of classrooms; and, 
of special importance, formal education versus nonformal. 

This competition demands the formulation of an order of national priorities, 
whether explicitly or implicitly. The settling of national priorities, however, 
especially where equally strong arguments produce a deadlock in reason 
itself, is a notoriously painful affair. The matter can be greatly aided by 
solid facts, rationally analyzed. But in the end the priorities are finally set, 
not by a planner’s slide rule, but by a political process—a process some- 
times marked by rough-and-tumble budget battles among ministries, or 
between them and legislatures, or within legislatures. What finally emerges 
usually reflects a blend of the values of the society, and the comparative 
strengths and strategies of contending pressure groups. Indeed, precisely 
on this account, it is important for educational leaders to master not only 
their own field but the language and techniques of economists as well, in 
order to be better armed for the defense of their own proposals in the annual 
‘battle of the budget.’ Good rhetoric is no substitute for facts and analysis 
in winning these battles. 


More than half of the book is devoted to the input-output systems 
analysis, but it also includes lengthy sections on nonformal education, 
international cooperation, and conclusions for strategy. A few of these 
latter are: modernized management, modernized teachers, modernized 
learning process, the strengthening of education finance, greater emphasis 
on nonformal education, and international cooperation. These, Coombs 
says, will help solve the world educational crisis. 
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The manuscript was originally prepared as a paper to be presented 
at the President’s Invitational Conference on the World Crisis in Edu- 
cation (Williamsburg, Virginia, October, 1967). In its mimeographed 
form it had 212 pages with a technical annex of an additional 69 pages. 
The preface to the original version (but not included in the book) notes 
that the manuscript was prepared by invitation following a meeting of 
“eighteen distinguished educational leaders, from eighteen different 
countries.” This preface emphasizes that the presentation is an analysis, 
not a statement of policy. The author, as director, generously acknowl- 
edges the contributions made by the staff of the International Insitute 
for Educational Planning, a UNESCO organization located in Paris. The 
book closely follows the original paper. 

Readers should be warned that the title “World Educational Crisis” 
correctly describes the breadth and vision included in Coombs’ treatment 
of the topic. 


S, CF Tr CLARKE 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
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